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SOME  RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  CRITICISM 
AND  THEOLOGY. 

Fashion  in  religious  controversy,  as  in  other  things,  is 
continually  changing,  and  the  methods  of  apologetics  have 
to  change  with  them.  Instead  of  discussing  either  the 
attack  or  the  defence  in  the  abstract,  I propose  in  this  paper 
to  illustrate  the  temper  of  the  times,  on  both  sides,  from  a 
few  books  which  lie  at  this  moment  on  my  study  table,  and 
seem  to  me  to  be  exceptionally  suggestive. 

I do  not  know  that  there  has  been  a time  within  recent 
memory  when  the  attack  on  the  foundations,  records,  and 
doctrines  of  revealed  religion  has  been  more  outspoken, 
confident,  and  daring.  It  seems  in  many  quarters  to  be 
quite  assumed  that  the  older  Christianity  is  dead;  that  the 
new  conception  of  the  world  evolved  within  the  last  fifty 
years  or  so  has  given  it  its  death-blow;  that  the  kindest 
thing  the  world  can  now  do  for  it  is  to  see  it  decently 
buried.  In  such  a learned  quarterly,  for  example,  as  The 
Hibbert  Journal,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  assumption 
in  many  articles  openly  is  that  Christianity,  in  the  old  sense, 
is  obsolete,  and  that  the  only  question  left  to  ask  is,  what 
substitute  can  we  find  for  it?  The  supernatural,  of  course, 
is  to  be  given  up;  there  must  be  an  end,  as  one  article  puts 
it,  to  “the  entangling  alliance  of  religion  with  history”; 
religion  is  to  be  based  on  moral  and  spiritual,  or  on  rational, 
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intuitions  only.  This  temper,  as  recent  discussions  show, 
is  quite  as  marked  in  the  United  States.  It  believes  itself  to 
have  already  conquered  the  world  of  thinking  minds;  its 
future  victory  is  thought  to  be  secure. 

There  are,  however,  alongside  of  this  self-confident,  ag- 
gressive temper  of  the  negating  type,  certain  other  forces 
at  work  which  tend  in  a directly  opposite  direction.  At  all 
times  it  has  been  the  mistake  of  unbelief  to  magnify  its  own 
importance,  and  greatly  to  exaggerate  its  range  of  influence. 
In  a famous  controversy  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  when 
Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  was  vaunting  the  progress  of  Posi- 
tivism, Prof.  Huxley  made  a rather  cruel  reply.  “There  is 
a story  often  repeated,”  he  said,  “and  I am  afraid  none  the 
less  mythical  on  that  account,  of  a valiant  and  loud-voiced 
corporal,  in  command  of  two  full  privates,  who,  falling  in 
with  a regiment  of  the  enemy  in  the  dark,  orders  it  to 
surrender  under  pain  of  instant  annihilation  by  his  force; 
and  the  enemy  surrenders  accordingly.  I am  always  re- 
minded of  this  tale  when  I read  the  Positivist  command  to 
the  forces  of  Christianity  and  of  science;  only  the  enemy 
shows  no  more  signs  of  intending  to  obey  now  than  they 
have  done  any  time  these  forty  years.”^  The  parable  applies 
to  more  than  Positivism. 

I take  up,  for  example,  such  a book  as  Prof.  Foster’s 
recent  work  on  The  Finality  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and 
find  there,  as  in  a book  of  kindred  spirit.  Prof.  N.  Schmidt’s 
The  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  with  much  personal  reverence 
for  Jesus  as  a religious  teacher,  an  assault,  intended  to  be 
annihilating,  on  the  credibility  of  the  supernatural  narratives 
in  the  Gospels.  The  basal  principle  of  the  criticism  is  that 
enunciated  with  perfect  frankness,  and  much  show  of  phil- 
osophy, by  the  author,  in  the  first  half  of  his  work.  He 
will  not  absolutely  say  that  miracles  are  “impossible.”  “Still 
to  the  scientific  understanding  of  the  world  and  to  the  intel- 
lectual habitude  superinduced  by  science,  a miracle  cannot 
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be  admitted”  (p.  130).  “So  far  as  the  modern  man  is  con- 
cerned, he  can  no  longer  believe  in  miracles”  (p.  413).  “An 
intelligent  man  who  now  affirms  his  faith  in  such  stories  as 
actual  facts  can  hardly  know  what  intellectual  honesty 
means”  (p.  132).  This  is  strange  teaching  to  be  expressly 
endorsed  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  but  it  faithfully 
reflects  much  in  the  temper  of  the  age.  The  same  note  is 
heard  in  modern  lives  of  Jesus,  like  Oscar  Holtzmann’s,  or 
Bousset’s,  or  Neumann’s. 

Yet  how  assumptive  and  inconsequent  it  is ! While  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  capable,  intelligent,  compe- 
tent men  declare  their  devout  and  believing  acceptance  of 
the  great  facts  and  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  we 
are  calmly  told  that  because  that  peculiar  quantity,  “the 
modern  mind,”  with  the  intellectual  aptitudes  superinduced 
by  science,  affirms  that  such  things  cannot  be,  they  must  be 
given  up,  on  pain  of  the  person  who  holds  them  being 
charged  with  intellectual  dishonesty!  Is  miracle,  I would 
ask,  the  only  thing  “the  modern  mind”  denies?  Does  it  not 
also,  and  quite  as  emphatically,  deny  ruling  “ends,”  “ideas,” 
“guidance,”  God,  providence,  the  soul,  and  a multitude  of 
other  truths,  essential  to  religion?  It  does  this.  Prof.  Foster 
himself  being  witness  (p.  231).  He  tells  us  how  “natural 
science  finds  no  ideas  or  ends  in  nature,  and  naturalism,  with 
its  characteristic  dogmatism,  goes  on  to  assume  that  nat- 
ural science  is  competent  to  exhaust  reality,  and  hence  to 
deny  the  existence  of  such  ends  and  ideas.  The  whole  is  a 
closed  series,  a great  blind  causal  bustle,”  etc.  (p.  230). 
The  “modern  mind,”  therefore,  so  far  as  this  wide,  purely 
scientific  class  is  taken  as  its  representative,  would  rule  out 
Prof.  Foster,  with  his  “ideas”  and  “ends,”  as  effectually 
as  he  rules  out  believers  in  miracle. 

The  truth  is  that  the  “habitudes”  engendered  by  science 
are  in  no  way  a safe  guide  in  dealing  with  moral  and 
spiritual  questions.  They  are  often,  even  as  regards  nature, 
unwarrantable  “dogmatisms.”  For  after  all.  Prof.  Foster 
is,  strangely  enough,  a supernaturalist  after  his  own  fashion. 
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He  cannot  believe  in  special  miracles — that  would  be  a gross 
outrage  on  “the  modern  mind” — but  he  fights  for  the  life  of 
religion,  as  against  a “naturalistic”  view  of  the  world,  in 
belief  in  a supernatural  cause,  not  only  in  nature,  but  above 
it,  and  producing  effects  uncommonly  like  the  miracles  that 
are  rejected.  Jesus  Himself  is  the  supreme  example.  Psy- 
chology cannot  explain  Him  (p.  265).  “It  is  not  possible 
to  escape  from  the  recognition  of  an  active  and  creative 
moment  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  which,  just  on  that 
account,  cannot  be  causally  explained  by  articulating  it  in  the 
system  of  development”  (p.  265-6).  “The  empirical  inex- 
plicability of  Jesus  may  as  well  be  conceded”  (p.  267). 
Such  new  beginnings  might  be  thought  of  as  eternally  pro- 
vided for  in  the  system  of  the  world ; “but  it  is  also  possible 
that  all  this  may  be  otherwise,  that  an  entirely  new  spiritual 
force,  not  even  formerly  latent  in  the  cosmic  system,  might 
appear  therein”  (p.  268).  But  have  such  new  beginnings 
not  a place  in  the  physical  system  as  well — say  at  the  origin 
of  life?  And  if  so,  why  draw  the  line  so  sharply  between 
the  natural  and  the  spiritual,  and  declare  that  higher  inter- 
position is  excluded  in  such  great  facts  as  the  Incarnation 
and  Resurrection?  The  answer  must  be,  and  is,  because 
a different  estimate  is  put  upon  Jesus  Himself  and  His  place 
in  revelation  and  redemptive  history.  It  is  here  the  ultimate 
battle  must  be  fought — “What  think  ye  of  Christ?” 

I turn  to  another,  and  not  unauthoritative  utterance  on 
this  subject  of  “the  modern  mind.”  It  is  the  recent  brochure 
of  Prof.  Julius  Kaftan,  of  Berlin,  entitled  Jesus  und  Paulus, 
Eine  freundschaftliche  Steitschrift  gegen  die  Religionsge- 
schichtlichen  Volksbiicher  von  D.  Bousset  und  D.  Wrede. 
The  temper  I have  above  described  has  found  expression 
in  Germany  in  a series  of  ably-written  and  cheaply-published 
popular  booklets,  of  which  those  named  by  Kaftan  are 
among  the  best  known.  Both  seek  to  explain  Jesus  and 
early  Christianity  without  the  introduction  of  the  super- 
natural. Both  indicate  the  lines  the  new  Christianity  is  to 
follow,  after  miracles  and  Pauline  theology  have  been 
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purged  out  of  it.  Here,  then,  we  have  a phenomenon  paral- 
lel to  the  enterprise  of  Prof.  Foster,  Prof.  Schmidt,  and 
others,  in  the  United  States.  Prof.  Kaftan  is  a Ritschlian 
theologian  of  believing  tendency,  and  a good  deal  of  inde- 
pendence. His  little  book  in  reply  to  Bousset  and  Wrede 
is  highly  significant  as  showing  how  the  currents  are  coming 
to  clear  division.  For  Kaftan  is  not  long  in  striking  the 
key-note  of  his  reply.  You  profess  to  belong,  he  says  to 
the  scholars  whose  views  he  combats,  to  a “religious-his- 
torical” school.  You  claim  to  reach  your  results  by  the 
application  of  purely  historical  methods.  But  it  is  not  so. 
Your  representation,  he  declares,  “has  its  roots  in  quite 
other  soil  than  that  of  method.  It  is,  put  briefly,  the  so- 
called  ‘modern  view  of  the  world’  that  lies  behind  it”  (p.  4). 
That  modern  view  of  the  world,  the  characteristic  trait  of 
which  is  the  idea  of  “unbroken  causal  connection,”  rules  the 
whole  treatment.  Everything  in  the  history  has,  whether 
it  will  or  not,  to  be  forced  within  this  frame,  and,  if  it  does 
not  suit  has  to  be  cut  down  and  altered  till  it  does.  Kaftan, 
as  he  goes  on  to  make  clear,  has  no  respect  whatever,  either 
for  this  “modern  view  of  the  world,”  or  for  the  kind  of 
“history”  that  is  got  out  of  it.  “Above  all,”  he  says  in  one 
place,  “I  am  no  lover  of  the  modern  view  of  the  world; 
rather  am  I astonished  that  so  many  thinking  men  allow 
themselves  to  be  led  astray  by  this  puppet  (Popanz)”  (p. 
72).  His  closing  words  on  the  whole  movement  are:  “I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  this  Jesus-religion  is  an  affair 
without  roots.  As  it  has  no  points  of  support,  either  in  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  or  in  primitive  Christianity,  so  it  will  never, 
not  to-day  and  not  in  the  future,  approve  itself  as  a possible 
form  of  Christianity”  (p.  77).  These  are  strong,  but  they 
are  true  words.  They  anticipate  the  verdict  which  the 
future  will  pass  on  such  books  as  I have  already  been 
considering. 

Is  Prof.  Kaftan  alone  in  his  judgment  on  the  so-called 
“modern”  views?  I think  not.  Signs  of  a call  for  the 
revision  of  supposed  established  conceptions  on  the  “ad- 
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vanced”  side  in  criticism  and  theology  meet  one  on  every 
hand. 

I take  an  example  from  Old  Testament  Criticism.  With 
what  insistence  are  we  told  of  the  “settled”  and  “assured” 
character  of  the  “results”  of  criticism  as  to  the  history  and 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament?  Books  pour  from  the  press 
giving  us  the  true  version  of  the  advance  of  Israel’s  religion 
from  low  Semitic  superstitions  (tree-,  stone-,  well- worship, 
worship  of  ghosts,  totemism,  and  the  like),  through 
the  worship  of  Yahweh  as  a “tribal  god,”  like  Che- 
mosh,  and  with  like  rites  (images,  etc.),  up  to  the 
sublime  monotheism  of  the  Hebrew  prophets ; then  of 
its  lapse  after  the  exile  into  the  legalism  of  the  Priestly  code, 
which  at  that  time  took  its  origin.  All  this  is  held  to  be 
so  sure  that  question  of  it  is  hardly  tolerated.  Yet  what  do 
we  find?  I take  two  quite  recent  publications  which  may 
give  an  answer.  One  is  an  address  delivered  some  months 
ago  at  a congress  at  Eisenach  by  the  celebrated  Orientalist 
Hugo  Winckler,  of  Berlin.  I have  already  more  than  once 
referred  to  this  address  in  other  connections,  but  it  may  very 
well  be  alluded  to  again.  As  published,  it  bears  the  title, 
Religionsgeschichtlicher  und  Geschichtlicher  Orient,  and  de- 
scribes itself  as  “a  testing  of  the  presuppositions  of  the 
‘religious-historical’  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
of  the  Wellhausen  School.”  What  is  the  result  of  the 
“testing”?  An  emphatic  declaration  that,  root  and  branch, 
the  religious-historical  theory  of  Wellhausen  is  untenable. 
Winckler  is  the  antipodes  of  a “conservative”  scholar.  He 
has  no  bias  towards  “traditionalism.”  He  is  one  of  the 
extremer  representatives  of  the  new  “Babylonian”  school. 
Perhaps  in  the  present  case  this  may  give  his  verdict  more 
weight.  At  all  events  he  assails  the  “presuppositions”  of 
the  Wellhausen  theory  one  by  one,  and  demolishes  them. 
He  rejects  the  “stages”  of  development  of  the  critical  theory 
— the  “nomadic,”  the  “agricultural,”  the  “prophetic”  and 
the  “legal,”  and  maintains  that  laws  and  the  prophetic  mon- 
otheistic conceptions  were  present  from  the  beginning.  He 
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denies  that  the  Judaic  legal  system  had  its  origin  after  the 
exile.  These  are  sufficiently  revolutionary  declarations  to 
come  from  the  youngest  critical  school  of  all,  and  are  fitted 
to  abate  the  confidence  of  the  Wellhausen  critics  that  every- 
thing is  permanently  “settled”  on  their  basis. 

Winckler  is,  perhaps,  more  archaeologist  and  Orientalist 
than  Old  Testament  critic,  but,  still  more  recently,  a voice 
has  been  heard  from  within  the  critical  camp  itself  equally 
significant.  I refer  to  the  new  and  striking  work  of  Prof. 
B.  Baentsch,  of  Jena,  entitled  Altorientalischer  und  Israel- 
itischer  M onotheismus : Ein  Wort  zur  Revision  der  entwick- 
lungsgeschichtlichen  Auffassung  der  Israelitischen  Relig- 
ions geschichte.  The  book  is  a plea  for  a revision  of  the 
historical-development  theory  of  Israel’s  religious  history. 
Prof.  Baentsch  is  best  known  by  his  work  on  the  so-called 
“Law  of  Holiness,”  in  which  the  usual  critical  lines  are  fol- 
lowed. He  is  a member  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  of 
Jena — a university  of  pronouncedly  rationalistic  colour. 
His  own  views  are  rationalising,  at  least  as  regards  the 
patriarchial  history  in  Genesis.  He  thinks  he  sees  proof  of 
“artificial”  construction  in  the  taking  of  the  forefathers  of 
Israel  first  from  Babylonia  to  Canaan,  then  from  Canaan  to 
Egypt,  then  the  taking  of  Israel  from  Egypt  back,  through 
the  wilderness  again  to  Canaan  (pp.  54-55).  He  thinks 
that  Abraham  is  a Canaanitish  figure  (pp.  55-6).  But  as 
to  the  religion  itself  he  takes  up  a position  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Wellhausen  school.  It  is  impossible, 
he  holds,  to  explain  the  monotheism  of  the  prophets  on  the 
assumption  that  the  God  of  Mosaic  times  was  simply  a local 
or  tribal  deity.  He  holds  that  in  essence  the  Mosaic  concep- 
tion of  Yahweh  was  that  of  the  One  true  God,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth.  I need  not  go  into  details,  but  may 
simply  quote  a sentence  or  two  from  the  Preface.  Baentsch 
there  says  that  the  facts  he  brings  out,  impartially  consid- 
ered, “signify  a radical  change  of  the  hitherto  accepted 
views  of  the  course  of  the  history  of  Israel’s  religion,  and 
above  all,  yield  a real  explanation  of  the  remarkable  fact 
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that  the  Yahweh  of  Sinai  became  the  sole  God  of  heaven 
and  of  earth.  The  evolutionary-historical  school,  despite 
many  and  earnest  labours,  have  failed  to  furnish  a really 
satisfying  explanation  of  this  fact.  No  less  a person  than 
the  master  of  this  school,  Julius  Wellhausen,  has,  in  his 
latest  essay  on  the  Israelitish- Judaic  religion  (in  the  Kultur 
der  Gegenwart,  Tl.  I.  Abtlg.  iv.  p.  15)  acknowledged  this 
clearly  and  frankly.  He  says  there:  ‘Why,  e.  g.,  did 
Chemosh  of  Moab  not  develop  into  a God  of  righteousness, 
and  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  of  earth?  A satisfactory 
answer  to  this  question  can  no  one  give.’  By  this  renun- 
ciation in  principle  of  a satisfactory  explanation  this  school 
points  beyond  itself  to  a new  mode  of  consideration,  which 
unites  with  the  Yahweh  of  Moses  a higher  and  more  com- 
prehensive conception  than  that  of  a simple  national  god, 
alongside  of  a dozen  others.”  His  own  view,  developed  in 
his  book,  is  that  the  Mosaic  conception  of  Yahweh  was  not 
that  of  “a  peculiarly  mighty,  or  even  the  mightiest  god,” 
but  was  practically  monotheistic  (pp.  83-6,  104).  He  sub- 
jects the  opposite  or  “evolutionary”  view  to  a convincing 
criticism  (pp.  105-8).  Here  is  evidence  of  a turn  of  the 
tide  of  a very  decisive  kind. 

When  we  turn  to  New  Testament  Criticism,  the  most 
important  phenomenon,  unquestionably,  is  Harnack’s  bold 
and  unreserved  break  with  the  reigning  school  of  criticism 
in  regard  to  Luke’s  authorship  of  the  Third  Gospel  and  the 
Acts.  In  this  noteworthy  book,  Lucas  der  Artz,  Der 
Verfasser  des  dritten  Evangeliums  und  der  Apostelge- 
schichte,  Harnack  retains  his  freedom  of  criticism  of  the 
contents  of  the  writings  (here  his  subjectivity  has  play), 
but  he  builds  up  an  argument  which  may  be  called  demon- 
strative for  the  authorship  of  both  books  by  Luke  the  com- 
panion of  Paul.  What  is  more  remarkable,  he  severely 
attacks  the  methods  by  which  the  opposite  opinion  has  been 
arrived  at,  and  has  been  so  long  bolstered  up.  He  scathes 
the  critics  for  their  refusal  to  hear  arguments  on  the  other 
side,  and  for  their  partisan  obstinacy  (p.  5).  He  declares 
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that  the  whole  trend  of  recent  research  has  been  a vindica- 
tion of  tradition.  It  is  further  deserving  of  notice  that,  in 
adopting  these  views  of  the  authorship  of  Luke,  Prof.  Har- 
nack  goes  back  on  his  own  earlier  opinions.  Prof.  Ramsay, 
in  his  book  IVas  Christ  Born  in  Bethlehem?  (p.  44),  groups 
Harnack  with  Prof.  McGiffert  as  denying  that  the  real  Luke 
was  the  author.  There  are  indications  that  it  is  largely 
owing  to  Prof.  Ramsay’s  own  labours  that  Harnack’s  view 
has  been  changed.  Certainly  Harnack’s  words  on  the  critics 
sound  almost  like  an  echo  of  Prof.  Ramsay’s  in  1898 : “It 
is  a more  serious  evil  that  a disposition  is  sometimes  shown 
to  terrorise  the  investigator  by  the  array  of  learned  opinion 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  to  treat  it  as  the  necessary  mark  of 
a reasonable  scholar  in  this  subject,  that  he  should  be  always 
searching  for  and  finding  proofs  of  the  late  date,  and  inac- 
curacy, and  composite  character  of  Luke’s  history.  . . . 

They  set  up  an  idol,  and  condemn  as  an  impious  iconoclast 
him  that  sees  the  idol’s  feet  of  clay,  even  while  he  reverences 
the  image”  {ut  supra,  pp.  38-9). 

I cannot  enter  far  into  theology,  or  there  are  several 
books  of  outstanding  merit  which  might  receive  attention. 
I must,  however,  refer  to  one  book  on  the  borderland  be- 
tween theology  and  science,  which  I should  like  earnestly 
to  commend  to  attention.  In  the  notes  to  my  own  volume 
on  God’s  Image  in  Manl  had  occasion  to  quote  freely  from 
a series  of  articles  on  “Present-Day  Darwinism  and  The- 
ology” which  appeared  in  the  German  Theologische  Rund- 
schau from  1902  to  1904.  The  writer  was  Rudolph  Otto, 
who  since  has  become  Professor  of  Theology  at  Gottingen. 
The  articles  were  surprisingly  able,  well-informed,  fresh, 
and  comprehensive,  and  attracted  a good  deal  of  notice. 
They  were  afterwards  published  as  part  of  a volume  entitled 
N aturalistiche  und  Religiose  Weltansicht,  which  deals  with 
the  whole  range  of  questions  raised  by  modern  naturalistic 
science.  It  is  a most  able  vindication  of  the  idea  of  teleology 
in  nature,  and  is  specially  valuable  for  its  discussions  of  the 
present  state  of  opinion  on  evolution  and  the  origin  of  life. 
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Its  exposition  of  the  revolution  which  has  been  gradually- 
taking  place  in  the  conception  of  the  doctrine  of  “Descent,” 
and  of  the  practical  break  with  Darwinism  as  a theory  of 
evolution,  will  be  a revelation  to  many.  The  book  has  now 
been  translated  by  Prof.  A.  Thomson,  of  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity, and  Mrs.  Thomson,  under  the  heading  Naturalism  and 
Religion,  as  a volume  of  “The  Crown  Theological  Library.” 
I refer  to  the  work  here  because  of  its  close  bearing  on 
the  important  subjects  of  the  origin  of  man  and  the  origin 
of  sin.  The  abandonment  of  the  Darwinian  conception  of 
development  by  slow  graduation  from  the  animal  to  the 
human  stage,  and  substitution  for  this  of  rapid,  or saltum, 
changes,  inwardly  caused,  and  teleologically  directed,  fur- 
nish the  basis  for  a view  of  man’s  origin,  first  condition,  and 
of  the  origin  of  sin,  free  from  those  difficulties  which  un- 
deniably attach  to  the  Darwinian  view,  when  regarded  from 
the  standpoint  of  Christianity.  It  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance for  Christian  theology  that  a right  conception  of  sin 
be  upheld.  The  present  tendency  is  too  much  to  dilute  and 
weaken  the  idea.  As  I write  I see  an  article  by  Prof.  Star- 
buck,  Ph.D.,  in  The  Homiletic  Review  on  “The  Doctrine  of 
Original  Sin.”  The  object  of  the  article,  as  it  turns  out,  is 
to  give  a psychological  basis  for  the  preaching  of  that  doc- 
trine; but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  basis  is  a truly 
Christian  one.  It  is  futile,  we  are  warned,  to  go  “back  to 
older  religious  notions” ; we  are  to  “listen  to  the  whisperings 
of  the  Eternal  as  they  are  voiced  through  the  unified  life  of 
humanity;”  “the  voice  of  the  ages,”  it  is  said,  “the  voice  of 
God  is  in  it  as  it  focalises  in  the  individual  in  the  sense  of 
sin,  and  then  in  a belief  in  sin.”  We  have  such  a sentence 
as  this,  which  must  jar  sorely  on  every  one  who  calls  Christ 
Lord : “That  there  is  some  relation  between  the  fullest  spir- 
itual attainment  and  struggle  against  imperfection  and  sin, 
will  seem  evident  if  one  goes  far  into  the  lives  of  such  heroes 
as  Wesley,  Augustine,  and  Christ,  George  Eliot,  Tennyson 
and  Browning,  Angelo,  Beethoven  and  Wagner”!!  The 
view  is  taken  that  Jesus  had  no  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
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“The  emphasis  of  Jesus  was  quite  the  contrary ; He  tried  to 
make  men  feel  that  they  were  children  of  a loving  Father. 
His  faith  in  the  divinity  of  little  children,  and  not  in  their 
depravity  as  children  of  Adam  is  shown  not  only  in  His 
actions  but  in  His  words,”  etc.  This  is  only  a half  truth. 
Jesus  knew  well  the  hidden  evil  of  the  heart — “Out  of  the 
heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,”  etc. — and  proclaimed  for  all 
the  need  of  regeneration  by  the  Spirit.  But  the  singular 
thing  is  that  what  Jesus  did  not  know,  this  teacher  does. 
“The  child  starts  in  life  with  essentially  the  same  instincts 
as  those  of  the  animal ; he  is  selfish,  self-willed,  pugnacious,” 
etc.  Only  this  is  derived  as  a corollary  from  a theory  of 
evolution,  and  is  not  carried  back  to  any  voluntary  depart- 
ure of  man  from  his  true  in-created  ideal.  Here  is  where 
the  difference  between  a true  and  false  doctrine  of  sin  comes 
in,  and  the  preacher  will  be  well  guided  who  attends  to  it. 

Glasgow.  James  Orr. 


THE  LAWS  OF  DEUTERONOMY  AND  THE  ARGU- 
MENTS FROM  SILENCE. 


A considerable  portion  of  the  case  made  by  the  higher 
critics  against  the  authenticity  of  the  laws  of  Deuteronomy 
rests  on  arguments  from  silence.  It  is  the  object  of  the 
present  article  to  refute  these,  but  in  order  to  do  so  quite 
fairly  it  will  be  well  to  state  them  first  in  the  words  of  some 
representative  critical  writer.  To  this  end  two  passages 
of  Dr.  Driver’s  argument  in  his  edition  of  Deuteronomy  are 
subjoined. 

“The  ‘Tent  of  Meeting,’  with  its  appurtenances,  which 
figures  so  largely  in  P (Ex.  xxv-xxxi,  xxxv-xl, — together 
with  many  allusions  elsewhere)  ; the  distinction  between  the 
priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  the  common  “Levites”,  so 
often  and  emphatically  insisted  on  in  the  same  source;  the 
Levitical  cities,  and  the  year  of  Jubile;  the  elaborately  de- 
veloped sacrificial  system  of  P ; the  meal-offering,^  the 
guilt-offering,^  and  especially  the  sin-offering® — all  these 
are  never  mentioned  in  Deut. : the  atoning  efficacy  of  sac- 
rifice, on  which  such  stress  is  laid  in  the  sacrificial  laws 
of  P,  is  alluded  to  once  in  Deut.  (xxi,  8b),  and  that  in  a 
law  for  which  there  is  in  P no  parallel ; the  great  Day 
of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi),  in  which  the  Levitical  system  of 
sacrifice  and  purification  (Lev.  i-xv)  culminates,  is  in  Deut. 
passed  by  in  silence.”^ 

In  a foot-note  on  the  above  passage  Dr.  Driver  adds  the 
following  remarks: 

“The  Tent  of  Meeting  is  mentioned  in  Deut.  xxxi.  iqf., 
but  in  a passage  belonging  not  to  D,  but  to  JE.  Nor,  even 
there,  does  it  appear  as  the  centre  of  a great  sacrificial  organi- 
zation. The  non-mention  of  the  sin-offering  beside  the 
burnt-  and  peace-offering  in  xii.  6,  ii  is  very  remarkable. 
. . . It  is  also  singular  that  korhan,  P’s  very  common, 

and  most  general  term  for  offering  (including  sacrifices), 
never  occurs  in  Deut.” 


innjD  «nKDn 

* Driver,  Deuteronomy,  p.  xiii. 
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The  second  passage  runs  as  follows : 

“It  is  also  undoubtedly  true  that  the  aim  of  Deut.  is  very 
different  from  that  of  P:  the  one  is  intended  (chiefly)  for 
the  guidance  of  the  priests,,  the  other  is  addressed  to  the 
people;  the  one  represents  the  priestly  point  of  view,  the 
other  that  of  the  prophets;  the  one  lays  down  a complete 
code  of  ritual  observances,  which  certainly  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  other.  Still  if  P were  written  by 
Moses, — or  even  compiled  by  another  hand  under  his  direc- 
tion,— it  is  inconceivable  that  in  recapitulating  at  the  close 
of  his  life  the  laws  which  he  desired  the  Israelites  to  observe, 
he  should  have  thus  held  himself  aloof  from  a body  of  law, 
in  the  compilation  of  which  he  had  (ex  hyp.)  been  so  inti- 
mately concerned,  ignoring  institutions  which  he  had  repre- 
sented as  of  central  significance  in  his  system,  and  contra- 
dicting regulations  which  he  had  declared  to  be  invested 
with  the  highest  sanctions.  Not  only  does  Deut.  not  contain 
(in  any  sense  of  the  word)  a resume  or  “recapitulation”  of 
the  laws  of  P,  but  the  author  does  not  even  do  what,  sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  interested  in  a great  ceremonial 
system,  would  have  been  consonant  with  the  general  plan 
of  his  work,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  utmost  value  to 
future  generations  of  Israelites : he  does  not,  even  in  general 
terms,  refer  to  the  system  which  (ex.  hyp.)  he  had  pre- 
scribed, for  the  purpose  of  summarizing  its  leading  princi- 
ples, or  of  defining  the  place  which  ceremonial  institutions 
should  hold  in  a spiritual  religion.  On  the  contrary,  his 
attitude  towards  it  shows  that  its  most  characteristic  ideas 
are  alien  to  his  mind,  and  have  no  place  in  his  scheme  of 
religion.”® 

It  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  these  passages  were  writ- 
ten at  a time  when  Dr.  Driver  believed  that  contradictions 
could  be  established  between  the  laws  of  Deuteronomy  and 
other  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.®  Not  unnaturally,  there- 
fore, they  are  coloured  by  this  belief.  Moreover,  in  esti- 
mating them  we  must  also  consider  that  Dr.  Driver’s  mind 
was  influenced  by  the  old  (and  in  my  view  quite  untenable) 
idea  that  if  Deuteronomy  be  genuine  it  is  a recapitulation 


'‘Ibid.,  pp.  xl-xii. 

* See  as  to  this  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  passim  and  the  Churchman, 
July,  1906,  pp.  422-430,  and  September  1906,  pp.  548-555. 
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of  the  Law.  But,  even  so,  we  must  say  that  in  view  of  other 
passages  ^ in  his  book.  Dr.  Driver  is  not  altogether  self- 
consistent.  Why  complain,  for  instance,  that  “a  manual 
addressed  to  the  people  and  intended  for  popular  use”  which 
“does  not  embrace  a complete  corpus  of  either  the  civil  or 
the  ceremonial  statutes  that  were  in  force  when  it  was 
written”^  makes  no  mention  of  the  land  laws,®  or  of  such 
technical  details  as  the  meal-offering,  the  guilt-offering,  the 
sin-offering,  and  the  theory  of  sacrifice  ? 

As,  however.  Dr.  Driver’s  arguments  rest  on  fundamental 
misconceptions  of  the  character  and  objects  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation,  the  best  answer  is  to  deal  with  the  larger  aspects 
of  the  question,  explaining  incidentally  the  particular  points 
that  give  trouble.  The  issues  between  us  are  far  wider  than 
any  question  of  the  mention  or  non-mention  of  a particular 
law  or  sacrifice.  In  the  view  of  the  whole  critical  school 
the  Pentateuch  is  at  best  an  ordinary  book,  at  worst  a field 
for  practising  their  quaint  arithmetical  exercises.  In  my 
view  it  is  not  primarily  a piece  of  literature  at  all;  it  is  a 
piece  of  statesmanship  and  must  be  judged  as  such.^®  While, 
therefore,  I recognise  that  it  is  impossible  for  anybody  now 
to  dive  into  the  mind  of  Moses  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  assign 
precise  reasons  for  the  position  of  each  individual  command 
in  the  whole  complex  body  of  legislation,  I believe  that 
attention  to  the  considerations  that  must  have  been  present 
to  the  law-giver’s  mind,  aided  by  a careful  study  of  many 
points  that  have  hitherto  escaped  notice,  will  enable  us  not 
merely  to  answer  Dr.  Driver’s  arguments,  but  also  to  throw 

’ Pp.  xxvi-xxvii,  XXX. 

® Ibid.,  p.  xxvi. 

* There  must  have  been  some  land  laws  in  existence  when  the  book 
was  written  on  any  hypothesis  of  its  origin. 

” It  will  be  understood  that  in  saying  this  I do  not  touch  any  question 
of  inspiration.  The  Pentateuch  being  intended  to  influence  the  conduct 
of  human  beings,  we  are  entitled  to  examine  the  means  adopted  to 
secure  this  end,  and  in  doing  so  we  are  in  no  wise  encroaching  on  the 
domain  of  theology.  Moreover,  when  I speak  of  Moses  as  giving  laws, 
I must  not  be  taken  as  intending  to  express  any  doubt  as  to  the  inspira- 
tion he  enjoyed. 
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new  light  on  problems  that  have  hitherto  remained  un- 
solved. 

If  we  would  understand  the  Pentateuch  as  a piece  of 
statesmanship,  we  must  first  consider  what  object  Moses  had 
in  view,  and  what  were  the  circumstances  that  conditioned 
his  work.  About  his  ideal  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  was 
to  make  the  children  of  Israel  a nation  holy  to  the  Lord, 
their  God.  This  was  really  a two-fold  task.  He  had  to 
make  the  Hebrew  tribes  a nation.  He  had  also  to  make 
them  a holy  nation.  The  first  part  of  that  ideal  and  the 
means  he  took  to  accomplish  it,  I do  not  propose  to  develop 
here.  It  has  not  sufficient  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this 
paper;  and  its  proper  consideration  would  involve  tracing 
the  forces  that  had  been  at  work  for  centuries  to  make  the 
Israelites  of  the  Mosaic  age.  But  the  latter  part — the  mak- 
ing of  a holy  nation — is  the  key  of  all  the  institutions  that 
puzzle  the  critics.  It  meant  not  merely  that  the  Israelites 
must  be  taught  to  worship  the  Lord  as  their  God,  and  the 
One  and  Only  God,  but  that  rules  must  be  laid  down  to 
make  them  “clean”  and  “holy”  in  accordance  with  the 
notions  of  that  age.^^  Moreover,  it  was  necessary  to  stamp 
the  impress  of  the  peculiar  relationship  between  God  and 
Israel  on  every  portion  of  the  legislation. 

Turning  next  to  the  surrounding  circumstances  various 
limitations  at  once  become  noticeable.  Nobody  would  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  Pentateuch  rules  that  were  utterly  unsuited 
to  the  social  and  economic  state  of  Israel  in  the  days  of 
Moses.  That,  then,  is  one  limitation;  there  are  others  not 
less  important.  It  is  one  thing  to  lay  down  laws,  another  to 
procure  obedience  to  them.  A law-giver,  who  enacts  rules 
that  run  counter  to  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of  his  subjects, 
only  makes  it  certain  that  his  work  will  become  a dead 
letter.  “John  Marshall  has  delivered  his  judgment,  let  him 
now  enforce  it  if  he  can.”  So  spoke  President  Jackson,  of 

“ It  was  of  course  also  necessary  to  provide  a number  of  rules  to 
deal  with  matters  that  arise  in  every  society,  such  as  theft,  but  as  no 
question  arises  on  these  they  may  for  our  present  purpose  be  left  out  of 
consideration. 
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the  United  States,  of  a decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
less  exalted  individuals  than  heads  of  States  have  often 
reduced  laws  to  impotence.  A case  in  point  may  be  quoted 
from  the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch.  We  know  from 
Jeremiah  that  though  the  law  commanding  the  manumission 
of  Hebrew  slaves  six  years  after  their  purchase  was  observed 
for  a short  time  after  the  re-discovery  of  the  book  of  the 
Law,  it  was  speedily  broken  again.  A third  limitation  is  to 
be  found  in  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  age.  There  is  pro- 
gress in  legal  ideas  and  devices  as  in  other  human  thoughts 
and  inventions.  Thus  a system  of  procedure  that  depends 
largely  on  writing  will  be  unknown  or  impracticable  in  an 
age  when  writing  is  not  in  common  use.^^  In  such  an  age, 
too,  there  can  have  been  no  such  thing  as  a law  of  forgery. 
But  there  are  two  points  to  which  particular  attention  must  be 
drawn,  because  a grasp  of  them  is  important  to  the  proper 
appreciation  of  the  Mosaic  legislation.  The  first  is  that 
ancient  law  knows  nothing  of  any  remedy  for  apprehended 
wrong.  If  I have  good  ground  for  believing  that  my  neigh- 
bour is  about  to  trespass  on  my  land,  a mature  system  of 
law  may  in  certain  circumstances  allow  me  to  obtain — not 
merely  damages  for  the  injury  his  past  trespasses  may  have 
caused,  but  also — an  injunction,  that  is  an  order  to  prevent 
his  doing  so.  If  he  disobeys  that,  he  will  be  sent  to  prison. 
The  injunction  is  unknown  to  early  law,  and  is  alien  to  its 
ideas.  The  want  of  such  a remedy  is  very  obvious  in  the 

“ It  is  abundantly  clear  that  writing  was  widely  diffused  in  the  Mosaic 
age,  but  it  is  not  less  clear  that  it  was  not  in  extensive  use  among  the 
Israelites.  In  this  respect  their  position  in  Egypt  may  not  inappropri- 
ately be  likened  to  that  of  the  barbarian  invaders  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  midst  of  the  Romanised  natives  of  the  various  provinces.  See 
Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  pp.  66-7. 

“In  criminal  law  there  is  machinery  for  preventing  breaches  of  the 
peace,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  merely  to  notice  the 
more  perfect  civil  remedy  of  the  injunction,  which  is  applicable  in  the 
case  of  certain  civil  wrongs.  It  will  be  understood  that  in  my  remarks 
the  injunction  must  be  taken  as  simply  a type  of  possible  machinery 
for  preventing  apprehended  wrong  irrespectively  of  whether  that  wrong 
would  now  be  regarded  as  civil  or  criminal  or  both  in  any  given  modern 
community. 
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Mosaic  legislation.  A man  ill-treats  his  servant  or  slave. 
If  the  injury  is  very  bad  a remedy  is  given.  The  slave  is  to 
go  free.  But  in  other  less  severe  cases  what  is  to  be  done? 
For  lack  of  adequate  machinery  the  courts  can  do  nothing, 
and  so  we  find  merely  appeals  to  the  individual’s  religion  or 
conscience,  or  to  public  opinion.  Thus  in  the  case  of  insol- 
vent debtors  who  were  de  facto  though  not  de  jure  slaves 
we  read  “Thou  shalt  not  rule  over  him  with  rigour,  but  shalt 
fearthyGod.”  (Lev.  xxv.  43).  “He  shall  not  rule  with  rigour 
over  him  in  thy  sight.”  (Lev.  xxv.  53).  This  example 
also  illustrates  my  second  point,  which  is  even  more  impor- 
tant. It  is  not  only  impossible  adequately  to  safeguard  for 
the  future  the  slave  who  has  been  somewhat  maltreated  by 
his  master;  no  satisfactory  punishment  is  provided  for  the 
offence  already  committed.  Why?  Because  there  was  no 
strong  central  government,  no  police,  little  or  nothing  of 
what  we  mean  by  “the  state”.  Before  Moses  there  had  been 
no  central  government  at  all.  After  him  the  central  gov- 
ernment was  either  weak  or  in  abeyance  till  the  foundation 
of  the  kingdom.  “In  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel, 
every  man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.”  Many 
consequences  flowed  from  this.  In  ancient  Israel  as  in  all 
early  societies,  criminal  law  was  the  business  of  the  private 
individual,  not  of  the  state.  Theft  was  punished  by  such 
reparation  in  property  as  would  overcome  the  feeling  of 
vengeance  which  would  otherwise  have  led  to  bloodshed. 
The  punishment  of  a murderer  was  primarily  the  business 
of  the  avenger  of  the  blood,  and  the  most  that  law  could 
hope  to  do  was  to  step  in  and  regulate  the  feud.^®  In  other 
spheres,  too,  we  see  the  absence  of  the  central  power.  An 
excellent  example  is  afforded  by  the  sabbath  year.  The 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Leviticus  gives  us  the  land  laws  and 
also  the  rules  relating  to  the  sabbath  year.  A modern  legis- 
lature would  have  no  difficulty  about  such  an  enactment. 
Punishments  would  be  provided  for  all  persons  who  should 

“See  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  pp.  5-11. 

“ Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  chapter  iv. 

( 13) 
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cultivate  their  land  in  the  seventh  year ; an  army  of  officials 
would  watch  over  the  execution  of  the  law;  and  the  man 
who  dared  break  it  would  have  to  reckon  with  the  courts. 
But  in  the  Mosaic  age  the  necessary  machinery  was  not 
merely  non-existent;  it  was  impossible, — though,  for  people 
who  had  seen  the  Egyptian  system  of  administration  it  was 
perhaps  not  quite  inconceivable.  The  only  substitute  avail- 
able was  an  appeal  to  religion,  and  accordingly  the  discourse 
in  the  next  chapter  contains  threats  of  exemplary  punish- 
ment by  God  in  the  event  of  non-observance  of  the  law.  The 
case  is  the  more  interesting  because  the  discourse  is  silent 
about  the  jubilee  laws  which  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  They — in  contrast  to  the  laws  of  the 
sabbath  year — were  jural  laws,  that  is,  laws  which  the 
courts  were  intended  to  enforce : and  there  would  be  power- 
ful human  motives  and  influences  at  work  to  secure  their 
observance.  Hence  an  appeal  to  religion  was  not  so  neces- 
sary. 

A fourth  limitation  of  a law-giver’s  power — the  last  I 
propose  to  notice — is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  may  be  experienced  in  procuring  sufficient 
proof  of  an  offence.  Moses  was  desirous  of  preventing 
abuses  of  the  incapacity  of  a blind  man.  But  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  there  would  be  a difficulty  about  evidence. 
The  blind  man  could  not  identify  the  offender.  Hence  here, 
too,  we  find  appeals  to  religion.  “Thou  shalt  not  put  a 
stumbling  block  before  the  blind,  but  shalt  fear  thy  God.”^® 
“Cursed  be  he  that  maketh  the  blind  to  wander  out  of  the 


“Lev.  xix.  14.  The  first  part  of  this  verse,  “thou  shalt  not  curse  the 
deaf,”  also  illustrates  the  remarks  in  the  text. 

” Deut.  xxvii.  18.  Perhaps  this  principle  is  seen  even  more  clearly 
in  the  first  of  the  twelve  curses,  “Cursed  be  the  man  that  maketh  a 
graven  or  molten  image  . . . and  setteth  it  up  in  secret.”  It  could 
not  be  contended  that  the  law-giver  limited  the  curse  to  secret  idols, 
because  he  had  no  objection  to  public  images.  But  the  latter  could  be 
dealt  with  under  the  ordinary  law,  while  in  the  former  the  question  of 
evidence  made  this  difficult  or  impossible.  In  all  the  twelve  curses  there 
is  some  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  action  by  the  courts.  The 
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On  the  other  hand,  while  the  task  of  the  legislator  was 
rendered  more  difficult  by  all  the  limitations  we  have  just 
considered,  it  was  partly  aided  by  a method  that,  so  far  as 
I know,  is  unique.  Many  peoples  have  had  laws  that  they 
have  attributed  to  some  deity,  but  I am  acquainted  with  no 
other  instance  in  which  laws  are  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
sworn  agreement  of  a peculiar  type — called  by  the  Hebrews 
a covenant — between  the  nation  and  a god.  Now  there  are 
obvious  differences  between  sworn  agreements  made  with 
God  and  similar  agreements  made  by  men.  Either  of  two 
men  may  break  his  oath,  but  in  the  covenants  with  God  only 
the  people  could  prove  false  to  their  word.  Again,  if  two 
men  enter  into  an  agreement,  they  may  call  on  One  who 
is  outside  the  agreement  to  enforce  its  observance  by  punish- 
ing whichever  of  the  two  may  break  his  covenant ; but  in  a 
covenant  with  God  the  only  question  of  that  nature  that 
could  arise  would  be.  How  will  He  reward  obedience  or  pun- 
ish its  opposite  ? Hence  in  each  of  the  great  covenants  with 
God,  we  find  after  the  terms  of  the  agreement  a discourse 
intended  to  procure  obedience  setting  forth  the  results  of 
observance  of  the  covenant  and  of  the  reverse.  As  this  takes 
the  place  of  a jurat  in  an  ordinary  oath,  I have  ventured  to 
term  it  a quasi-jurat.  An  excellent  instance  of  it  may  be 
found  in  the  discourse  of  Lev.  xxvi,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  As  an  aid  to  the  task  of  Moses 
to  secure  obedience  we  may  suppose  its  effect  to  have  been 
considerable.^® 

difficulty  of  proof  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  offences  is  a common-place 
with  lawyers  even  at  the  present  day.  The  repeated  commands  not  to 
wrong  strangers,  widows  and  orphans  are  due  to  a similar  cause.  It  is 
evident  that  all  three  classes  would  experience  difficulties  in  obtaining, 
justice. 

““See  as  to  the  covenants  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  chapter  ii.  I 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing  one  of  the  other  very  characteristic  instru- 
ments of  persuasion  employed  by  Moses — the  appeal  to  history.  It  is 
used  with  great  oratorical  effect  in  its  subtlest  form  in  such  a passage 
as  Deut.  xiii.  6.  “And  that  prophet  . . . shall  be  put  to  death: 

because  he  hath  spoken  rebellion  against  the  Lord  your  God,  which 
brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  and  redeemed  thee  out  of  the 
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We  may  now  proceed  to  apply  these  preliminary  observa- 
tions to  the  legislation  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  will  be  easiest 
at  once  to  dismiss  from  consideration  those  decided  cases 
in  which  some  difficulty  arose  and  was  solved,  as  for  in- 
stance, the  question  what  was  to  be  done  where  men  were 
disqualified  by  ceremonial  impurity  from  celebrating  the 
Passover  at  the  proper  time.  Such  cases  are  sufficiently 
explained  by  their  historical  setting;  and  Englishmen  and 
Americans  are  too  familiar  with  the  operation  of  a system 
under  which  law  is  made  by  the  courts  as  cases  arise  for 
decision  to  require  any  lengthy  discussion  of  this  feature. 
The  curses,  too,  have  already  been  noticed.  But  with  regard 
to  the  rest  of  the  rules  the  position  was  more  difficult.  They 
were  not  all  equally  likely  to  find  ready  obedience.  Some 
were  from  this  point  of  view  practically  indifferent,  if  I may 
so  express  myself — that  is,  the  people  would  obey  and  the 
courts  could  easily  enforce  any  rule  that  was  reasonably 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  age.^®  For  instance  the 
land  laws,  the  law  of  succession  and  most  of  the  “dooms” 
contained  in  Ex.  xxi.  ff.  would  not  be  likely  to  meet  with 
opposition.  In  many  cases  it  is  important  to  have  some 
uniform  rule,  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  rule  is  less  impor- 
tant. But  in  other  instances  Moses  had  to  reckon  with 
more  or  less  potent  human  feelings  which  would  be  ranged 
against  him.  Thus  the  mitigation  of  the  blood  feud  by  the 
institution  of  cities  of  refuge  would  be  likely  to  run  counter 
to  a strong  desire  either  for  vengeance  or  for  compensation : 
and  the  rule  that  a Hebrew  slave  was  to  be  manumitted  after 
six  years’  service  is  in  violent  opposition  to  one  of  the  most 

house  of  bondage.”  Surely  everybody  must  appreciate  the  appeal  to 
the  gratitude  and  the  historic  pride  of  the  people — and  of  every  individual 
member  of  that  people — involved  in  these  words,  and  their  consequent 
power  to  dispose  men  to  watch  over  the  enforcement  of  the  Law. 

“Ever}^  law  is  occasionally  broken,  but  there  is  a difference  easily 
apprehended  between  a law  which  becomes  a dead  letter,  and  another 
law  which,  though  habitually  observed,  is  occasionally  broken.  Thus  in 
this  country  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  observe  the  law  which  forbids 
the  unjustifiable  taking  of  human  life,  but  there  are  some  murderers,  and 
of  these  only  a portion  are  successfully  brought  to  justice. 
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abiding  sentiments  of  human  nature — the  desire  for  gain. 
These  considerations  necessarily  dominated  the  form  of  the 
legislation,  which  we  may  (with  the  exceptions  already 
noted)  arrange  for  convenience  in  four  groups.  These  four' 
groups  consist  of : — 

(1)  The  terms  of  the  covenant  at  Sinai  contained  in 
Ex.  xix-xxiii,  together  with  Ex.  xxxiv.  10-26  (in  which 
it  was  renewed  after  the  episode  of  the  golden  calf)  and 
Num.  XXXV.  9-34  (containing  the  law  of  cities  of  refuge 
as  foreshadowed  in  Ex.  xxi.  13). 

(2)  Leviticus  xxv-xxvi  containing  what  may  fairly  be 
called  the  land  covenant. 

(3)  The  covenant  of  Deuteronomy. 

(4)  The  rest  of  the  legislation. 

First  as  to  the  second  group.  It  would  seem  that  the 
land  having  been  promised  to  Abraham  in  a covenant,  the 
laws  specifically  relating  to  the  land  necessarily  became 
terms  of  that  covenant.  Accordingly  Lev.  xxv  and  xxvi 
contain  agricultural  regulations,  the  law  of  land  tenure 
(including  the  tenure  in  Levitical  and  other  cities),  closely 
related  laws  for  the  relief  of  distressed  peasants,  and  rules 
designed  for  making  the  land  a fitting  abode  for  God’s 
Sanctuary.^”  The  arrangement  and  connection  of  thought 
are  here  obvious. 

The  other  two  covenants  are  equally  easy  to  understand. 
The  contents  of  Ex.  xxi.  fif.  appear  to  be  designed  primarily 
for  judges  and  heads  of  families  to  commit  to  memory.  It 
is  broadly  true  that  these  chapters  contain  the  private  law — 
including  as  above  explained  the  criminal  law — enacted  in 
the  Mosaic  age,  and  in  addition  certain  brief  religious  and 

“When  this  is  grasped  Dr.  Driver’s  point  as  to  the  non-mention  of 
the  jubilee  and  Levitical  cities  falls  to  the  ground.  Indeed,  as  the 
sabbath  year  is  not  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy,  while  it  occurs  in 
Exodus  and  Leviticus,  we  should  on  critical  principles  be  jusitfied  in 
arguing  that  Deuteronomy  must  be  earlier  than  JE,  and  that  it  was  not 
till  after  Deuteronomy  that  the  sabbath  year  was  introduced  by  literary 
forgers.  A place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place  is  a maxim 
by  which  no  critic  has  ever  dreamt  of  testing  the  Mosaic  legislation. 
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Other  rules  that  it  behoved  every  head  of  family  to  know 
by  heart.  The  style  is  extraordinarily  terse — as  in  other 
ancient  codes  that  were  committed  to  memory — and  well 
suited  for  the  purpose  suggested.  Deuteronomy,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  intended  for  public  reading  to  the  people. 
It,  too,  was  written  in  a style  that  was  singularly  well 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  therefore  very  different  from 
that  of  Ex.  xxi.  ff.,  since  it  is  one  thing  to  compose  a speech 
which  shall  impress  men’s  minds  and  mould  their  opinions 
by  its  argumentative  and  oratorical  power,  and  quite  another 
to  frame  legal  rules  in  a form  suited  for  memorising. 

From  this  the  following  generalisation  may  be  made. 
Taking  the  great  body  of  jural  law — i.  e.  laws  for  the  courts 
as  contrasted  with  moral  precepts,  sacrificial  rules,  etc. — and 
including  the  outlying  provinces  of  jurisprudence,  such  as 
constitutional  law,  laws  of  war,  administrative  law — we  find 
land  laws  in  the  land  covenant,  private  law  in  Exodus,  public 
law  and  those  rules  of  private  law  which  depended  for  their 
validity  on  the  force  of  public  opinion  or  were  designed  to 
liiould  that  opinion  in  Deuteronomy.^^  To  this  generalisa- 
tion there  are — subject,  of  course,  to  what  has  been  said 
about  the  decided  cases — only  two  classes  of  exceptions. 
The  first  consists  of  repetitions  or  apparent  repetitions.  The 
second  of  a very  few  rules  of  jural  law,  which  are  found  in 
Leviticus  and  Numbers.  On  examination,  the  apparent  repe- 
titions turn  out  to  be  due  very  largely  to  the  anticipated 
difficulty  of  securing  obedience  to  rules  that  were  opposed 
to  strong  human  feelings. The  other  class  of  exceptions 
is  trifling  in  bulk  and  consists  of  Num.  xxx  and  a few  verses 
in  Lev.  xviii,  xix  and  xx.  Without  wishing  to  push  our  gen- 

“ This  motive  is  very  strikingly  illustrated  by  such  a passage  as  Deut. 
xxi.  18-21  (la-w  of  rebellious  sons),  where  the  thought  of  the  influence 
of  the  proceedings  on  public  opinion  is  actually  expressed  “and  all 
Israel  shall  hear  and  fear”  and  also  by  the  phrase  “thus  shalt  thou  put 
the  evil  from  the  midst  of  thee.”  In  the  latter,  moreover,  we  see  the 
idea  of  the  unity  of  the  people  well  brought  out.  See  further  Studies 
in  Biblical  Law,  chapter  v. 

” Op.  cit.,  pp.  107-9. 
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eralisation  too  far,  we  may  go  some  way  towards  under- 
standing these  instances  even  on  the  materials  we  have. 
Numbers  xxx  lays  down  the  law  relating  to  oaths  and' 
vows — methods  of  entering  into  business  and  other  engage- 
ments that  were  more  important  in  early  societies  than  at 
the  present  day — and  is  significantly  addressed  to  the  “heads 
of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel”.  We  do  not  know 
enough  of  the  constitution  of  the  courts  in  early  Israel  to 
be  certain  what  this  meant.  But  the  rules  laid  down  in  this 
chapter  are  far  more  detailed  than  most  of  the  jural  laws, 
and  this,  combined  with  the  heading,  suggests  that  the  whole 
subject  was  outside  the  competence  of  the  ordinary  courts, 
or  at  any  rate  that  the  rules  it  contains  were  intended  pri- 
marily for  a more  limited  audience  than  that  to  which  Ex. 
xxi.  ff.  was  addressed.  The  passages  in  Leviticus  will  be 
considered  later. 

The  remaining  contents  of  Ex.  xxi.  ff.  may  be  classified 
roughly  under  three  heads  as  dealing  with  either  sacred  sea- 
sons or  sacrifice  or  moral  and  religious  duties.  In  every  one 
of  these  cases  it  is  true  that  we  have  a sort  of  precis  (fitted 
for  oral  transmission)  of  the  principal  matters  that  every 
head  of  a household  should  know,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
every  sort  of  detail  is,  so  far  as  possible,  omitted.^®  Every- 
thing that  was  too  bulky — as  for  example  the  list  of  forbid- 
den animals — was  dealt  with  in  one  or  more  of  three  ways. 
Either  it  was  relegated  to  Deuteronomy,^^  or  it  was  included 
in  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  priestly  section  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, or  finally  it  was  placed  in  a chapter  that  appears  to 

” It  is  almost  universally  recognised  now  that  Ex.  xx.  24-6  deals  with 
lay  sacrifice,  and  hence  it  appears  most  appropriately  in  its  present  posi- 
tion. Deut.  xvi.  21-2  deals  with  the  same  subject,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  with  any  certainty  why  it  should  not  have  been  put  in  Exodus. 
It  would  be  easy  to  hazard  a conjecture,  but,  as  already  explained,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  account  exactly  for  the  position  of  every  indi- 
vidual precept;  and  unsupported  conjectures  on  small  points  of  detail 
would  only  have  the  effect  of  obscuring  the  broad  outstanding  principles 
that  are  obviously  true. 

“Here  we  may  conveniently  notice  that  Deuteronomy  contains  many 
commands  concerning  relatively  small  details,  e.  g.  xxii.  5-12. 
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have  been  intended  for  public  use — Lev.  xix.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  this  chapter  is  specifically  addressed  to  “all 
the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel”  (cf.  Ex.  xii.  3) 
and  that  in  form  it  largely  recalls  the  characteristics  of 
poetry. 

We  do  not  know  enough  of  the  customs  and  ways  of 
thought  of  the  Mosaic  age  to  deal  with  these  divisions  of  the 
subject  with  as  much  certainty  and  detail  as  the  jural  laws. 
Thus  in  Deuteronomy  we  find  the  rule  “Thou  shalt  not 
sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  an  ox  or  a sheep  wherein  is 
a blemish,  any  evil-favouredness”  (xvii.  i).  We  can  see 
that  it  is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
nature  of  Deuteronomy  that  a broad  general  principle  should 
be  enunciated  there,  leaving  the  details  for  the  priestly 
teaching,  but  it  would  be  pure  guess-work  to  attempt  to 
assign  any  reason  for  its  presence  in  Deuteronomy  rather 
than  in  Exodus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  easy  when 
we  have  considered  the  characteristics  of  the  fourth  great 
group  of  the  legislation  to  see  by  an  example  what  means 
were  employed  by  Moses  to  put  forward  the  rules  relating 
to  particular  subjects  in  the  form  best  suited  to  secure  obe- 
dience without  laying  too  great  a strain  on  the  memory  or 
capacity  of  the  ordinary  Israelite. 

In  examining  the  fourth  group  we  see  that  here  not  less 
than  in  the  other  three  cases  certain  great  principles  stand 
out.  Eirst,  it  is  here  that  we  must  look  for  what  in  analyti- 
cal jurisprudence  would  be  termed  occasional  (as  opposed 
to  general)  commands,  or  commands  which  are  not  laws  at 
all.  All  transitory  precepts — commands  to  do  a thing  once 
for  all — are  naturally  omitted  from  the  three  covenants. 
Under  this  head  fall  the  commands  to  consecrate  a priest- 
hood, to  construct  the  dwelling  with  its  appurtenances,  to 
divide  the  land.  It  is  clear  that  nothing  would  be  gained 
by  including  such  matters  in  one  of  the  great  covenants, 
while  the  insertion  of  what  was  transitory  could  only  weaken 
the  force  and  permanent  value  of  those  remarkable  codec- 
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tions.  But  when  we  subtract  the  occasional  commands,  we 
find  that  we  may  conveniently  arrange  what  remains  under 
three  heads:  (i)  regulations  internal  to  the  priestly  tribe 
and  the  sanctuary;  (2)  sacrificial  details,  and  particularly 
procedure;  (3)  matters  so  technical  and  complicated  that 
they  could  not  be  put  before  the  people  without  the  teaching 
of  some  class  specially  trained  for  the  purpose.  These 
groups  overlap.  The  part  to  be  played  by  a priest  in 
connection  with  some  sacrifice  might  be  viewed  as  a 
matter  internal  to  the  priestly  tribe,  or  as  a sacrificial  detail, 
or  as  something  too  technical  to  be  conveniently  embodied 
in  a book  that  was  to  be  read  to  all ; but  that  does  not  make 
it  any  the  less  useful  to  have  some  such  general  principles 
enunciated. 

The  first  of  our  three  heads  causes  no  difficulty. 
Such  subjects  as  the  internal  organisation  of  the  priestly 
tribe,  the  national  sacrifices  commanded  in  Num.  xviii. 
xxix.,  the  details  of  the  ritual  to  be  observed  by  the 
priests  would  not  naturally  find  a position  in  any  col- 
lection intended  for  popular  or  judicial  use.^®  But 
the  second  head  brings  us  to  a distinction  which  is  quite 
unknown  to  Biblical  criticism — the  distinction  between  sub- 
stantive law  and  procedure,  which  may  best  be  made  clear 
by  examples.  I have  a right  to  the  enjoyment  of  my 
property  — that  is  substantive  law ; but  if  X interferes 
with  that  right,  the  particular  steps  I may  take  to  ob- 
tain legal  redress  (as  by  issuing  a writ  and  going  through 
all  the  necessary  subsequent  stages  of  an  action)  are  pro- 
cedure. So,  too,  with  sacrifice.  The  Israelite  is  to  offer  the 
first  of  the  first-ripe  fruits  of  his  land  at  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  That  is  substantive  law.  But  the  details  of  treat- 
ment of  the  first-ripe  fruits  when  presented  are  mere  pro- 
cedure. Two  further  points  should  be  noted  as  being  ger- 
mane to  the  present  discussion.  There  may  often  be  a great 
difference  between  substantive  law  and  procedure  from  the 

“This  disposes  of  Dr.  Driver’s  argument  from  the  silence  of  Deuter- 
onomy as  to  the  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites. 
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point  of  view  of  securing  obedience.  Thus,  an  Israelite 
might  be  tempted  not  to  offer  a particular  offering;  but  if 
he  decided  to  make  the  offering,  he  would  have  no  motive 
for  departing  from  the  prescribed  procedure.^®  Secondly, 
he  would  have  very  little  choice  in  the  matter.  The  priest 
would  be  there  to  see  that  he  did  the  right  thing.  It  is  ver}’- 
striking  that  in  the  sacrificial  code  contained  in  Lev.  i-vii  all 
the  rules  about  peace-offerings,  burnt-offerings  and  meal- 
offerings  are  concerned  with  procedure.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  offerings  will  be  brought,  and  we  are  told  what,  on  this 
assumption,  is  to  be  done  with  them, — how  they  are  to  be 
sacrificed,  what  dues  must  be  paid  and  so  forth.  The  basis 
of  all  these  regulations  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  “when 
any  man  of  you  bringeth  near  a corban  (offering  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  being  presented  at  the  religious 
centre)  to  the  Lord.”  No  information  can  be  gleaned  from 
these  chapters  as  to  when  any  one  of  the  offerings  in  ques- 
tion was  to  be  brought. In  Num.  xv.  3ff.  we  are  given 
rules  for  the  offering  of  meal-offerings  and  drink-offerings 
with  certain  sacrifices.  These  rules  are  from  one  point  of 
view  something  more  than  mere  procedure;  but  it  is  clear 
that  they  have  the  same  ancillary  and  subordinate  character. 

” We  may  also  take  a slightly  more  complicated  example  from  the 
jural  laws,  one  which  has  been  the  cause  of  some  trouble  to  the  critics. 
I am  to  let  a purchased  Hebrew  slave  go  after  six  years  of  service. 
That  is  substantive  law,  and,  moreover,  law  which  I may  be  strongly 
tempted  to  evade  or  resist  if  opportunity  offers,  for  it  involves  great  loss 
for  me.  But  assume  a different  state  of  affairs.  Suppose  that  I am 
ready  to  let  my  slave  go,  but  that  he  elects  to  stay  with  me  for  ever 
under  the  provisions  of  Ex.  xxi.  5,  6.  The  steps  to  be  taken  under  that 
law  are  mere  procedure.  Not  only  could  there  be  no  strong  motive  for 
attempting  to  evade  its  provisions,  but  there  would  be  a natural  desire 
on  my  part  to  have  everything  in  order,  so  that  I could  prove  my  right 
to  the  possession  of  the  slave  if  any  question  should  subsequently  be 
raised.  Hence  the  observance  of  the  substantive  law  is  earnestly 
enjoined  in  Deut.  xv.  12-18  (especially  verse  18,  “It  shall  not  seem 
hard  to  thee,”  etc.),  but  the  details  of  the  procedure  are  not  repeated. 

” Lev.  i.  2.  A solitary  exception  to  the  generality  of  this  statement 
should  perhaps  be  made  in  view  of  the  cakes  and  wafers  of  Lev.  vii. 
12-14,  but  these  may  not  have  been  technically  meal-offerings,  since  they 
do  not  go  wholly  to  the  priest  like  ordinary  meal-offerings.  Lev.  ii.  3. 
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It  is  dear  also  that  the  priest  would  explain  to  the  sacrificant, 
the  necessity  of  observing  them  and  in  the  last  resort  compel 
obedience  by  refusing  the  sacrifice.^®  In  point  of  fact  the 
evidence  of  the  other  books  would  tend  rather  to  make  us 
believe  that  meal-offerings  were  offered  long  before  the  date 
to  which  the  critics  assign  But  before  I pass  from 

procedure  and  similar  ancillary  matters  I must  make  one 
remark.  Lay  sacrifice  necessarily  involved  rules  for  lay 
procedure,  and  accordingly  we  find  in  Exodus  and  Deuter- 
onomy a few  very  simple  regulations  which  were  obviously 
intended  to  govern  lay  practice  {e.  g.,  Ex.  xx.  24-6).  I 
merely  mention  this  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  being  misun- 
derstood. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  sacrifices  of  which  we  have 
spoken  stand  the  sin-offering  and  guilt-offering.  The  Pen- 
tateuch instead  of  assuming  that  they  will  be  brought,  lays 
down  the  occasions  on  which  they  are  to  be  brought  {e.  g. 
Lev.  iv.).  We  have  here  substantive  law  as  well  as  pro- 
cedure. This  inevitably  suggests  that  these  are  new  sacri- 
fices which  were  unknown  in  Israel  before  the  age  of  Moses. 
But  they  are  also  extremely  technical  and  detailed,  and  it  is 
probably  for  that  reason  that  we  find  them  wholly  contained 
in  portions  of  the  Law  which  would  reach  the  people  only 
through  the  priests.  But  be  that  as  it  may.  Dr.  Driver’s 
surprise  that  they  are  not  mentioned  in  Deut.  xii.  is  entirely 
unreasonable.  The  portion  of  that  chapter  to  which  he 

“These  considerations  dispose  of  Dr.  Driver’s  points  with  regard  to 
the  silence  of  Deuteronomy  as  to  the  sacrificial  system  and  the  meal- 
offering; also  of  the  non-use  of  corban  (a  technical  word  which  is  only 
applicable  to  what  is  specifically  brought  near  to  the  priest,  and  which 
would  be  thoroughly  out  of  place  in  a popular  collection),  and  of  the 
general  silence  as  to  the  theory  of  atonement  by  sacrifice.  It  should  also 
be  noticed  that  Deuteronomy  is  silent  as  to  bikkurim,  although  they  were 
admittedly  older  than  this  legislation.  Ex.  xxiii.  16,  19,  xxxiv.  22,  26. 

” See  Amos  iv.  5,  v.  22,  25 ; i Ki.  viii.  64 ; 2 Ki.  xvi.  13,  15  (in  both  of 
which  verses  the  drink-offering  also  appears,  though  that  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Deuteronomy  either)  ; Judges  xiii.  19,  23,  and  cf.  note  28,  p.  — , 
as  to  bikkurim. 
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refers  is  devoted  not  to  a catalogue  of  existing  sacrifices,®® 
but  to  a command  that  certain  sacrifices  were  to  be  brought 
to  the  religious  centre.  In  the  case  of  the  sin-offering  and 
guilt-offering  the  command  was  unnecessary,  since  they 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  offered  without  a priest.  An 
ordinary  animal  sacrifice  could  be  offered  by  a layman,  at 
any  rate  in  certain  cases,  but  only  a priest  could  make  atone- 
ment for  sin.  The  Pentateuch  never  contemplates  any  un- 
lawful priesthood,  and  it  never  provides  any  check  on  the 
power  of  the  priests,  which  was  consequently  abused.  Hence 
— particularly  if  these  were  new  sacrifices — no  danger  of 
their  being  offered  anywhere  but  at  the  religious  centre 
could  reasonably  be  foreseen.  It  is  the  duty  of  a legislator 
to  provide  for  anticipated  evils,  not  to  draft  regulations 
which  shall  look  symmetrical  on  paper. 

The  last  of  the  three  overlapping  groups  of  the  priestly 
legislation  consist?,  of  technical  matters  and  details.  Of 
these  the  law  of  leprosy  is  an  admirable  example.  It  will 
be  seen  at  a glance  that  the  regulations  are  far  too  special- 
ised and  complicated  to  be  administered  by  a chance  elder. 
Again,  matters  relating  to  Nazirites,  the  rules  as  to  jealousy, 
prohibited  degrees  of  relationship  and  many  other  matters 
were  too  elaborate  and  technical  to  be  enforced  or  even 
taught  without  the  assistance  of  a special  class.  And  this 
leads  me  to  speak  of  the  occasional  rules  of  jural  law  which 
are  to  be  found  in  Lev.  xviii-xx.  Chapter  xviii  contains  but 
one  verse  which  may  be  a jural  law  (verse  29) . The  penalty 
is  expressed  in  the  words  “shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their 
people.”  In  view  of  such  passages  as  xx.  3,  “I  will  cut  him 
off  from  among  his  people”,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty  whether  this  verse  contains  a direction  to  the 
courts  or  not.  A perusal  of  the  whole  chapter  shows  that 
the  power  of  the  courts  is  not  the  force  on  which  reliance  is 

“ See  note  29,  p.  — . Moreover,  bikkurim  and  reshith  (first-ripe  fruits 
and  first-fruits)  are  not  mentioned  here,  although  they  certainly  existed. 
See  further  Deut.  xviii.  4,  xxvi.  i-ii. 
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primarily  placed  to  secure  obedience  to  the  commandments' 
embodied  in  it,  but  it  is  quite  easy  to' understand  how  the 
secondary  means  of  obtaining  obedience  came  to  be  men- 
tioned in  a short  exhortation  to  observe  the  commands  there 
laid  down.  In  the  case  of  chapter  xix.  the  exceptions  to  the 
principles  enunciated  above  are  merely  formal,  not  real.  In 
verses  5-8  we  find  rules  relating  to  peace-offerings,  and  it  is 
said  that  if  one  eat  of  a peace-offering  at  all  on  the  third  day 
“that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people.”  This  probably 
means  that  the  death  penalty  is  to  be  inflicted,  but  the  con- 
text makes  it  clear  that  the  passage  is  primarily  a rule  of 
sacrifice,  and  only  incidentally  a jural  law.  Similarly  verse 
20  requires,  not  that  the  courts  shall  take  action  in  a 
specified  case,  but  that  they  shall  take  no  action;  “they 
shall  not  be  put  to  death  . . . and  he  shall  bring  his 
guilt-offering.”  In  so  far  as  this  is  a rule  prohibiting  the 
courts  from  acting,  it  may  be  regarded,  as  jural  law,  but 
obviously  in  the  main  it  is  a sacrificial  law.  Chapter  xx.  also 
contains  some  jural  laws,  but  they  are  mixed  up  with  com- 
mands to  which  no  penalty  is  attached  and  with  laws  of  God 
which  are  to  be  enforced  by  such  sentences  as  “they  shall 
die  childless.”  A comparison  of  the  jural  laws  with  the 
provisions  on  the  same  topics  contained  in  Exodus  and 
Deuteronomy  admirably  illustrates  the  manner  in  which 
Exodus  is  confined  to  the  tersest  possible  utterances,  and 
how,  where  detailed  rules  were  desirable,  the  priests  were,  if 
possible,  used  for  their  transmission.  The  legal  contents  of 
this  chapter  are  entirely  concerned  with  offences  that  stand 
in  special  relation  to  religion; — giving  children  to  Molech, 
witchcraft,  and  sexual  offences.  A glance  at  the  following 
table  will  bring  out  two  points  that  I have  endeavoured  to 
emphasize;  first,  the  extreme  terseness  of  the  Sinaitic  cove- 
nant document  and  its  suitability  for  memorising;  and  sec- 
ondly, the  tendency  to  put  details  that  were  connected  with 
religion  not  in  one  of  the  covenants,  but  in  portions  of  the 
Law  that  were  to  be  taught  by  the  priests. 
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Ex.  xxi.  17  (a  jural  law)  Swords. 
Ex.  XX.  14  (command)  2 “ 

Ex.  xxii.  19(18)  (jur.  law)  6 “ 

Ex.  xxii.  18(17)  (comm’d)  3 “ 


Lev.  XX.  9... 
Lev.  XX.  10. . . 
Lev.  XX.  15-16 
Lev.  XX.  27. . . 


16  words. 

15  “ 

27  “ 

16  “ 


With  regard  to  the  relation  of  this  chapter  to  Deuter- 
onomy it  should  be  added  that  two  passages  in  this  chapter 
(verses  2-5  and  ii)  have  parallels  in  that  book  (Deut. 
xviii.  10  and  xxii.  30).  In  both  cases  the  jural  laws  are  to 
be  found  in  Lev.  xx.,  and  Deuteronoruy  merely  lays  down 
commands  which  would  influence  public  opinion.  Further, 
some  of  the  other  jural  laws  contained  in  this  chapter  are 
directed  against  crimes  that  are  also  dealt  with  in  the  curses 
of  Deuteronomy.  The  other  offences  mentioned  are  also 
kindred  to  those  denounced  in  Deuteronomy  and  Exodus. 
So  that  altogether  when  this  chapter  is  carefully  examined, 
it  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of  what  has  already  been 
said,  viz : — that  principles  and  matters  intended  to  influence 
public  opinion  are  found  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  cove- 
nants, while  religious  details  are  dealt  with  by  the  priestly 
teaching. 

It  will  now  be  obvious  why  there  is  no  occasion  in  Deu- 
teronomy to  mention  the  distinction  between  priests  and 
Levites,  and  why  it  is  not  to  this  book  that  we  must  look  for 
sacrificial  details.  One  point,  however,  calls  for  special 
notice.  Dr.  Driver  has  obviously  been  struck  by  the  fact 
that  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  not  mentioned  in  Deuter- 
onomy. I believe  that  the  views  held  by  the  critics  have  in 
this  instance  been  coloured  very  largely  by  their  knowledge 
of  modern  Judaism.  At  present  the  Jewish  year  does  cul- 
minate in  the  Day  of  Atonement;  indeed,  (and  this  curiously 
illustrates  a point  that  I wish  to  make)  that  institution  has 
such  a grip  of  the  Jew  that  it  is  the  last  observance  that  he 
throws  off.  The  great  Fast  is  kept  by  many  a man  who 
habitually  neglects  sabbaths,  festivals,  dietary  laws,  and  all 
the  other  Jewish  observances.  But  we  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  think  that  therefore  it  should  be  dwelt  on  repeatedly 
in  the  Pentateuch.  On  the  contrary  there  was  every  reason 
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why  it  should  be  passed  over  lightly.  It  laid  no  particular 
strain  on  the  people  and  required  no  great  sacrifice  of  time, 
labour  or  property.  It  occurred  only  once  a year;  it  was 
therefore  not  so  likely  to  be  broken  as  the  weekly  Sabbath. 
It  called  for  no  migration  from  home ; and  hence  it  was  not 
as  burdensome  as  any  one  of  the  three  festivals.  It  involved 
no  loss  of  property ; and  it  was  consequently  far  less  onerous 
than  the  law  of  firstlings.  Where,  indeed,  was  the  tempta- 
tion to  break  it?  To  this  must  be  added  two  further  re- 
marks. It  is  true  that  the  Israelite  was  to  rest  and  afflict 
his  soul  on  that  day;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  is  not 
required  to  take  other  action  of  any  kind  either  by  bringing 
a sacrifice  or  by  offering  some  special  prayer  or  by  making 
a pilgrimage.  No  doubt  in  Lev.  xxiii.  27  we  find  the  words 
“ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord,”  but 
the  reference  here  would  seem  to  be  not  to  any  offerings  of 
individual  Israelites,  but  to  the  public  or  general  offering 
ordained  in  Num.  xxix.  8.  On  the  other  hand  a glance  at 
Lev.  xvi.  shows  that  that  chapter  contains  elaborate  direc- 
tions as  to  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  at  the  religious 
centre.  Important  as  the  Day  of  Atonement  undoubtedly 
was,  it  is  clear  that  it  could  not  originally  have  played  any 
great  part  in  the  life  of  the  individual  or  required  much 
from  him.  The  other  remark  I wish  to  make  goes  to  the 
root  of  many  observations  of  the  critics.  They  have  as- 
sumed that  Deut.  xvi.  contains  a calendar.®^  Even  on  their 

” Cf.  Mr.  Carpenter  in  the  Oxford  Hexateuch  I,  pp.  53-4,  “The  cal- 
endar of  the  annual  feasts  is  repeated  no  less  than  four  times.  It  is 
ordained  in  nearly  parallel  terms  in  the  two  collections  of  Covenant- 
words  Ex.  xxiii  and  xxxiv.  It  is  enjoined  with  rich  hortatory  additions 
in  Deut.  xvi.  It  is  elaborately  expounded  in  Lev.  xxiii,  where  two  new 
items  of  high  significance  are  added  to  the  list.” 

With  regard  to  Ex.  xxxiv  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  renewal  of  the 
covenant  which  had  been  avoided  by  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf, 
certain  ordinances  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant  were  recapitulated.  The 
point  to  notice  is  that  jural  laws  which  would  be  enforced  by  the  courts, 
and  the  Decalogue,  which  had  been  spoken  by  God,  are  omitted,  while 
stress  is  laid  on  what  may  be  called  religious  precepts  in  a narrow  sense. 
So  far  as  can  be  judged,  it  would  seem  that  some  of  these  were  par- 
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own  theories  this  is  manifestly  untrue,  because  no  mention  is 
made  of  either  Sabbaths  or  New  Moons  in  that  chapter. 
Hence  it  would  be  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusion  from 
the  fact  that  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  not  mentioned.  But 
an  examination  of  the  chapter  shows  that  it  is  mainly  di- 
rected to  insuring  three  annual  pilgrimages  to  the  religious 
capital  on  the  three  great  Festivals  and  to  giving  the  neces- 
sary incidental  directions,  so  that  any  mention  of  an  occasion 
on  which  the  Israelite  was  not  to  make  a pilgrimage  or  bring 
an  offering  would  be  utterly  out  of  place.^^ 

In  conclusion  we  may  illustrate  the  practical  application 
of  what  has  been  said  by  examining  the  distribution  of  the 
provisions  relating  to  firstlings.  First,  the  great  historical 
event  of  the  slaying  of  the  first-born  and  consequent  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt  is  made  the  occasion  of  a command  to  the 
people  to  sacrifice  all  firstlings  (Ex.  xiii.  iff.).  It  requires 
no  great  imagination  to  realise  the  effect  of  this  appeal  to 
the  gratitude  and  the  historical  consciousness  of  the  people. 
Then,  when  the  people  have  proved  false  to  their  covenant 
with  God,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  renewal  of  the  compact 
to  impress  upon  them  the  obligation  once  more  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
iQff.).  In  the  law  of  redemption  we  naturally  find  some 
provisions  about  the  redemption  of  firstlings  (Lev.  xxvii. 
26-7),  and  in  Numbers  we  meet  with  enactments  regulating 
the  due  payable  to  the  priests  (Num.  v.  9-10),  and  its  sub- 
sequent disposition  (Num.  xviii.  15-18).  Lastly  in  the  great 
popular  book  of  Deuteronomy,  which  on  the  eve  of  the  entry 
into  Canaan  lays  stress  on  the  law  of  the  religious  capital, 
we  find  commands  to  sacrifice  the  firstlings  there  and  not 

ticularly  burdensome — like  the  law  of  firstlings,  the  Sabbath  and  the 
pilgrimage  Festivals — while  there  must  have  existed  very  considerable 
danger  of  others  being  broken  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  age 
and  the  disposition  of  the  people — e.  g.  the  prohibition  of  idolatrous 
worship. 

” With  regard  to  Dr.  Driver’s  argument  as  to  the  non-mention  of  the 
Tent  of  Meeting,  I would  point  out  that  it  was  a Tent  and  not  designed 
to  be  permanent,  so  that  it  would  not  naturally  find  a place  in  Deuter- 
onomy by  the  side  of  the  Ark  and  the  priesthood. 
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locally  ,(Deut.  xii.,  xv.  It  would  be  easy,  did  space 

permit,  to  take  other  examples  and  work  them  out  similarly. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  I have  wandered  unnecessarily 
far  from  the  subject  with  which  I started,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  I have  chosen  the  longest  road.  In  such  a criticism 
there  would  be  a measure  of  truth ; but  yet  it  would  be  only 
a measure.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  works  of  the  higher 
critics  without  seeing  that  most  of  their  case  rests  on  their 
exhaustive  ignorance  of  legal  matters.  It  is  submitted  that 
the  true  way  of  dispelling  that  ignorance  is  by  bringing  legal 
training  and  legal  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  manifold  prob- 
lems of  the  Mosaic  legislation. 

“ See  the  Churchman  for  July,  1906,  pp.  427-430. 

London,  Eng.  Harold  M.  Wiener. 
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GERMAN  INFLUENCE  ON  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  AND 
THOUGHT  IN  AMERICA  DURING  THE 
COLONIAL  PERIOD. 

Part  II. 

The  channels  of  intellectual  intercourse  between  Germany 
and  England  during  the  eighteenth  century  have  not  been 
traced,  as  yet,  with  any  great  degree  of  thoroughness. 
Nevertheless  enough  facts  have  been  brought  to  light^®  to 
show  pretty  clearly  the  path  which  German  religious  influ- 
ence followed  on  its  way  to  England.  Like  most  other  in- 
fluences it  came  in  the  wake  of  commerce.  While  German 
traders  were  fixed  in  England  from  remote  antiquity,^®  yet 
it  was  not  until  1673  that  a separate  church,  “little  Trinity,” 
was  assigned  to  members  of  the  Hanse  corporation  who 
was  settled  at  their  factory,  known  as  the  “Steelyard.” 
From  this  time  forward  the  German  colony  in  London  has 
enjoyed  a service  in  its  own  language.  To  the  bond  of 
commercial  intercourse  must  be  added  the  influence  flowing 
from  dynastic  alliances.  The  husband  of  Queen  Anne, 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  was  a Lutheran,  and  it  was 
during  her  reign  that  efforts  were  made  to  induce  dissenters 
on  the  continent  to  found  colonies  on  English  territory  in 
the  New  World.  The  first  German  settlement  in  America, 
that  of  the  Mennonites  at  Germantown  in  1683,  was  the 
direct  result  of  Penn’s  visit  to  the  continent.  From  Queen 
Anne’s  time  forward,  London  became  a colonizing  center 
through  which  hundreds  of  German  emigrants  passed  on 

® Charles  H.  Herford’s  Studies  in  the  Literary  Relations  of  England 
and  Germany  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  Cambridge  (Eng.)  1886,  has 
not  been  duplicated  for  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth.  To  the  honor 
of  American  scholarship  be  it  said  that  much  light  has  been  shed  on 
the  intellectual  relations  of  Germany  and  England  in  Prof.  Learned’s 
Americana  Germanica  1897  on. 

“ Cf.  Mark  Pattison  Essays,  Vol.  I,  pp.  41-50. 
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their  way  to  America.  Furthermore,  the  four  Georges,  as 
Kings  of  Hanover,  were  likewise  members  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  This  fact  not  only  brought  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish churches  in  closer  touch,  but  at  the  same  time  lent  to  the 
Lutheran  Church  in  London  whatever  benefit  the  prestige 
of  royal  favor  could  confer.  Signs  of  a mutual  religious 
interest  between  the  two  countries  are  not  slow  in  devel- 
oping. 

One  of  the  most  active  of  the  Lutheran  Court  chaplains 
in  London  was  Anton  Wilhelm  Boehm®’'^  (1673-1722),  who 
studied  in  Halle  in  1693  and  seven  years  later  became  a 
“table-inspector”  at  Francke’s  Orphan-House.  In  1701 
Boehm  went  to  England  as  a tutor  and  in  1705  was  ap- 
pointed Court  Preacher  to  Prince  George.  This  position  he 
held  until  his  death  in  1722.  It  was  through  Boehm’s  inter- 
cession that  Queen  Anne  provided  a home  in  America  for 
the  exiled  Palatinates  and  also  endowed  a free  table  in 
Francke’s  Orphan-House.  But  more  important  for  the 
spread  of  German  influence  was  Boehm’s  activity  as  a writer 
and  translator.  He  not  only  produced  many  discourses  and 
tracts  in  English  which  were  distributed  by  the  “Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge”,  but  he  trans- 
lated from  the  German  the  Reports  of  the  Orphan-House 
and  other  institutions  at  Halle,  together  with  several  of 
Francke’s  sermons.  He  published  further  a Latin  as  well 
as  an  English  translation  of  Johann  Arndt’s  Wahres  Chris- 
tenthum  and  added  later  an  English  translation  of  the  same 
author’s  Paradies-Gdrtlein,  a book  of  prayers  and  rhymed 
petitions  for  private  use.  Eager  also  to  be  of  service  to  his 
own  fellow  countrymen,  he  turned  into  German,  Hopkin’s 
doctrine  of  the  second  birth,  Cudwofth’s  treatise  on  the 
Living  Knowledge  of  God  and  some  of  Barrow’s  sermons. 
The  fact  of  Boehm’s  connection  with  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  and 
that  some  of  his  translations  are  mentioned  in  the  journals  of 
both  Wesley  and  Whitefield  make  it  highly  probable  that  his 

” Cf.  Jochers  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexikon,  I,  p.  1169,  and  H.  E. 
Jacobs,  Lutheran  Church,  p.  143. 
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efforts  to  spread  a more  evangelical  and  practical  type  of 
religion  were  well  known  to  the  Oxford  Methodists.  His 
work  thus  becomes  a factor  in  preparing  the  way  for  the 
rise  of  Wesleyanism.  It  was  through  Boehm  also  that  that 
ancient  American  worthy,  Cotton  Mather,  was  brought  into 
correspondence  with  A.  H.  Francke  in  Halle,  thus  forming 
the  first  connecting  link  between  American  Christianity  and 
the  “Pietas  Hallensis”.  In  tracing  Boehm’s  influence  in 
England,  it  will  be  necessary  to  dwell  a little  on  one  of  his 
translations : Arndt’s  T rue  Christianity,  a book  highly 
prized  by  George  Whitefield. 

Johann  Arndt  (1555-1621),®®  as  the  inscription  on  his 
tombstone  in  Celle  tells  us,  was  a “lover  of  the  sincere 
Christianity  of  the  heart”.  His  pastoral  activity  fell  in  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  a time 
when  the  real  issues  of  the  Reformation  were  rapidly  sink- 
ing out  of  sight  and  the  dead  orthodoxy  of  the  letter  was 
setting  in.  In  his  Wahres  Christenthum  he  elucidates  his 
idea  of  true  Christianity,  as  religion  founded  on  Scripture 
and  developed  in  the  individual  through  spiritual  illumina- 
tion and  experience,  through  prayer,  through  the  practice 
of  Godliness,  through  following  Christ’s  example  and 
through  a cordial  love  to  God  and  one’s  neighbor.  This 
book  thus  aimed  to  present  Christianity  in  its  totality.  It 
insists  on  the  mystical  union  of  the  soul  with  God,  and  at 
the  same  time  shows  the  necessity  of  good  works  as  a means 
of  Christian  growth.  His  work  stood  alone  in  its  day  as  a 
protest  against  the  one-sided  doctrinaire  separation  of  faith 
and  living,  of  justification  and  sanctification,  of  religious 
knowing  on  the  one  hand  and  religious  feeling  and  willing 
on  the  other.  Although  Arndt’s  lack  of  logical  precision 
and  his  free  use  of  such  mystics  as  Thomas  a Kempis, 
Tauler,  Staupitz  and  Weigel  led  him  into  some  disputes 
during  his  own  lifetime,  and  after  his  death  made  his  works 
subjects  of  constant  criticism  even  down  to  the  beginning 

“ Cf.  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographic,  I,  548,  and  an  article  by 
Tholuck  in  Herzog’s  Reallexikon,  I,  536. 
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of  the  eighteenth  century,  nevertheless  no  book  has  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  preservation  of  that  gentle,  introspective, 
practical  type  of  Christianity  among  the  German  people  as 
Arndt’s  Wahres  Christenthuni.  It  has  been  reprinted  al- 
most every  year  down  to  the  present,  and  in  the  extent  of 
its  influence  easily  stands  first  among  German  books  of  a 
devotional  character. 

That  such  a book  would  naturally  find  favor  among  the 
Pietists  is  easily  foreseen.  Both  Spener  and  Francke  were 
zealous  followers  of  Arndt’s  teachings.  The  former  deliv- 
ered a series  of  sermons  with  Arndt’s  Wahres  Christenthum 
as  the  text,  and  often  declared  that,  next  to  the  Bible  and 
Luther’s  works,  no  book  had  so  high  a religious  value  as 
Arndt’s  True  Christianity.  That  Boehm  with  his  Pietistic 
training,  attempting  to  enkindle  religious  enthusiasm  and 
missionary  zeal  in  rationalistic  England,  should  want  to 
translate  it  was  likewise  most  natural,  and  finally  that  a book 
of  this  character  with  its  mystical  elements  and  practical 
suggestions  should  prove  the  very  food  for  such  men  as 
Whitefield  is  not  surprising.  On  his  first  journey  to  Amer- 
ica the  great  revivalist  tells  us  “I  went  between  decks  and 
sat  down  on  the  ground  and  read  Arndt’s  True  Christian- 
ity.” Two  months  later  he  writes^®  more  emphatically: 
“He  (Captain  M.)  has  read  Arndt’s  True  Christianity  and 
is  now  reading  Law’s  Christian  Perfection,  books  worth 
their  weight  in  gold,  and  which  God  has  blessed  to  the  con- 
version of  many.”  In  the  record  of  his  disbursements^^ 
while  in  Georgia  we  find  a sum  paid  out  for  Arndt’s  True 
Christianity  and  Law’s  Serious  Call  and  Christian  Perfec- 
tion. And  it  is  worthy  of  note  in  passing  that  Arndt’s  work 
was  popular  enough  among  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania 
to  warrant  Franklin  in  publishing  a German  edition  de  luxe 
of  this  book  in  1751.^^ 

Whitefield’s  Journal,  Friday,  Jan.  6th,  1738. 

Ibid.  Sunday,  March  26th,  1738. 

“ Tyerman,  Whitefield,  I,  107. 

“Cf.  Ludwig  Viereck:  Zweijahrhunderte  Deutschen  Unterrichts  in 
den  V ereinigten  Staaten.  Braunschweig,  1903,  p.  9. 
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The  second  name  Whitefield  linked  with  Arndt’s  in  the 
notice  just  quoted  brings  us  to  another  current  of  German 
influence  which  directly  affected  both  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitefield.  William  Law^^  (1686-1761)  presents  the  re- 
markable spectacle  of  a mystic  in  a rationalistic  age.  Con- 
trary to  the  conviction  of  most  of  his  deistic  contemporaries, 
Law  believed  in  the  impotence  of  human  reason.  He  was, 
accordingly,  a most  thorough-going  opponent  of  the  domi- 
nant rationalism  emanating  from  Locke,  which  in  his  view 
could  lead  only  to  infidelity.  But  in  seeking  an  authority 
upon  which  to  rest  his  faith,  Law,  although  a high  church- 
man, did  not  appeal  to  the  church  but  to  the  “inner  light.” 
From  the  notices  which  his  friend,  John  Byrom,  the  poet, 
has  left  us,  it  is  clear  that  Law  was  acquainted  with 
a Kempis,  Tauler,  Ruysbroek,  and  other  mystical  writers  in 
the  Theologia  Germanica}^  But  in  his  early  works,  Chris- 
tian Perfection  (1726)  and  A Serious  Call  to  a Devout  and 
Holy  Life  (1728),  his  aim  is  rather  to  emphasize  the  prac- 
tical side  of  divinity.  While  the  mystical  element  is  present, 
it  is  not  unduly  prominent.  From  about  1734  on,  a very 
pronounced  mysticism  is  the  dominant  characteristic  in  his 
writings.  Through  Dr.  George  Cheyne,  the  celebrated 
London  physician,  he  was  introduced  to  the  works  of  the 
famous  Gorlitzcobbler  and  mystic,  Jacob  Boehme.  And  as 
Law  himself  tells  us,  “he  learnt  high  Dutch”  in  order  to 
study  the  original  words  of  the  “blessed  Jacob.”  It  would 
be  going  too  far  to  assert  that  Law  was  a disciple  of 
Boehme,  but  that  he  adopted  many  ideas  from  that  eccentric 
mystic  is  certain.  It  was  this  tendency  to  carry  his  mys- 
ticism to  an  extreme  which  ultimately  alienated  Wesley^® 
from  him.  Nevertheless  his  Christian  Perfection  and 
Serious  Call  are  powerful  books.  His  style  is  clear,  vivid 

■*“  Cf.  Canon  Overton,  William  Law  Non-juror  and  Mystic,  London, 
1881.  Also  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Vol.  XXXII. 

“According  to  Tyerman,  Wesley,  II,  302,  Law  translated  also  the 
Visions  of  Kiel  and  Englebretel. 

“ Cf.  Tyerman,  Whitefield,  II,  377,  and  Tyerman,  Wesley,  I,  399. 
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and  pungent,  and  his  controversial  power  was  considered 
superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  except  Bentley. 
Gibbon,  the  historian,  to  whom  Law  had  acted  as  tutor, 
speaks  of  his  Serious  Call  with  the  highest  respect,  and 
Samuel  Johnson,  who,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  was 
disposed  to  regard  religious  enthusiasm  as  the  sign  of  a 
weak  intellect,  tells  us  that  his  religious  convictions  were 
due  to  a perusal  of  this  same  book. 

In  July  1732  John  Wesley  paid  a visit  to  Law  who  was 
then  at  Putney,  and  a friendship  began  which  lasted  for 
several  years.  Immediately  afterward  we  find  Wesley 
reading  the  Theologia  Germanica  and  other  mystic  writings. 
That  the  effect  of  these  mystic  studies  was  soon  apparent 
and  its  kinship  with  German  Pietism  at  least  suspected,  is 
clear  from  an  article  in  Fogg’s  Weekly  Journal  (Dec. 
1732)  written  in  opposition  to  the  Oxford  Methodists: 
“These  Methodists  pretend  to  great  refinements  as  well  as 
to  what  regards  the  speculative  as  the  practical  part  of 
religion  and  have  a very  near  affinity  to  the  Essenes  among 
the  Jews  and  the  Pietists  in  Switzerland.”  The  very  next 
year  Wesley  composed  two  sermons  on  a doctrine  which 
in  England,  had  been  well-nigh  forgotten — the  absolute 
need  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  convert  the  soul. 
And  it  was  on  Law’s  advice,  too,  that  Wesley  decided  to  go 
as  missionary  to  Georgia  in  1735.  Whitefield  also  had  been 
influenced  by  Law’s  two  books. Before  he  went  to  Ox- 
ford (1732)  he  had  met  with  the  Serious  Call  but  had  not 
money  to  purchase  it.  While  at  Pembroke  College  he  did 
secure  a copy  and  tells  us:  “God  worked  powerfully  upon 
my  soul,  as  He  has  since  upon  many  others  by  that  and  his 
other  excellent  treatise  upon  Christian  Perfection. 

One  of  Wesley’s  biographers,  Tyerman,  has  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  Law’s  influence  on  Wesley  was  not  rather 

"Tyerman,  Wesley,  I,  83. 

” Ibid.  I,  85. 

"Tyerman,  Wesley,  I,  88. 

"Tyerman,  Whitefield,  I,  16,  59,  281. 
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detrimental  than  beneficial.  In  his  view,  the  mysticism  to 
which  Wesley  was  introduced  only  tended  to  confuse  a 
mind  which  at  this  period  was  not  at  all  clear  in  regard  to 
its  own  religious  convictions  or  to  its  own  mission.  In 
proof  of  this  Tyerman  cites  the  fact  that  Wesley  later  felt 
compelled  to  break  with  Law,®°  when  the  latter  was  yield- 
ing more  and  more  to  the  fantastic  teachings  of  Jacob 
Boehme.  That  there  is  a certain  degree  of  truth  in  this 
view,  may  be  readily  granted,  and  yet  the  fact  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  such  books  as  those  of  Arndt  and  Law,  with 
all  their  tendency  to  mysticism,  contained  important  truths, 
and  truths  to  which  English  deistic  Christianity  was  a 
stranger.  They  emphasized  the  subjective  side  of  religion, 
they  kept  alive  the  idea  that  it  was  possible  for  the  individual 
soul  to  come  into  direct  communion  with  the  divine,  they 
inculcated  the  doctrine  that  the  human  soul  was  to  grow  in 
grace  and  holiness  by  the  practice  of  good  works.  Over- 
laid, as  they  were,  with  much  that  was  obscure  and  con- 
fusing, the  ideas  of  conversion  and  regeneration  were  never- 
theless kept  alive  until  the  time  was  ripe  for  their  fruition. 
It  was  German  mysticism  which  had  never  let  these  ideas 
go,  it  was  German  Pietism  and  Moravianism  which  had 
first  revived  and  cultivated  them,  and  it  was  directly  under 
German  influence  that  both  Wesley  and  Whitefield  assimi- 
lated these  doctrines  and  made  them  the  means  for  the 
revitalization  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  first  recorded  direct  contact  of  the  Wesleys  with  the 
Moravians  was  on  the  memorable  trip  to  Georgia  between 
Oct.  14,  1735,  and  Feb.  5,  1736.®^  John  Wesley  was  going 
out  as  chaplain  to  the  colony  and  missionary  to  the  Indians, 
Charles  as  secretary  to  Governor  Oglethorpe.  On  board  of 
the  same  vessel  was  David  Nitschmann,  the  Moravian 
bishop,  accompanied  by  some  twenty-six  of  the  Brethren. 
Two  days  after  embarking  John  Wesley  set  himself  to 
learn  German,  translated  several  hymns  from  that  language 

‘“’Tyerman,  Wesley,  II,  266.  s 

'‘Tyerman,  Wesley,  I,  iigff. ; Winchester,  Wesley,  4iff. 
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during  the  voyage  and,  on  settling  in  Savannah,  was  able  to 
minister  in  their  native  tongue  to  the  German  congregations 
near  that  city.  Now,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  when  Wesley 
started  on  this  voyage,  he  was  far  from  having  attained 
peace  of  mind  and  settled  religious  convictions.  As  he  tells 
us  himself : “his  chief  motive  [in  going  to  Georgia]  is  the 
hope  of  saving  his  soul  and  the  belief : ‘that  he  cannot  hope 
to  attain  the  same  degree  of  holiness  here  [in  England] 
which  he  may  there.’  ’’  Although  he  had  strenuously  fasted 
and  prayed,  had  ministered  to  the  forsaken  and  the  outcast 
and  had  given  most  of  his  income  to  feed  the  poor,  yet  he 
was  not  convinced  that  he  had  been  really  converted  and  that 
his  soul  was  saved.  As  his  most  recent  biographer  Winchester 
has  well  said : “What  John  Wesley  still  lacked  was  a subjective 
experience,”  the  calm  assurance  that  his  soul  rested  in  God. 
While  his  experience  in  Georgia  was  to  prove  a bitter  dis- 
appointment and  he  was  not  to  attain  peace  of  mind,  for 
some  years  to  come,  yet  it  was  undoubtedly  the  example 
and  teaching  of  these  Moravians  that  convinced  him  of  the 
possibility  of  an  assured  religious  experience  to  which  he 
was  a stranger.  Their  calm  and  simple  demeanor  in  wor- 
ship, their  complete  self-possession  and  reliance  on  God 
during  the  raging  storm,  the  very  questions  which  August 
Gottlieb  Spangenberg,^^  the  famous  missionary,  put  to  him 
on  his  arrival:  “Have  you  the  witness  within  yourself? 
Does  the  Spirit  of  God  bear  witness  with  your  spirit  that 
you  are  a child  of  God?  Do  you  know  Jesus  Christ?  etc.,” 
all  convinced  Wesley  that  there  was  something  in  religion 
which  he  did  not  possess  and  did  not  understand.  And  it  took 
him  more  than  two  years  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  new 
doctrines,  for  on  his  return  to  England,  he  writes : “By  the 
most  infallible  of  proofs,  inward  feeling,  I am  convinced  of 
unbelief,  having  no  such  faith  as  will  prevent  my  heart 
from  being  troubled,  etc.”®® 

Another  of  Francke’s  pupils  at  Halle. 

“Tyerman,  Wesley,  I,  167. 
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It  was  Charles  Wesley®^  who  first  put  Francke’s  treatise 
against  The  Fear  of  Man^^  into  the  hands  of  George  White- 
field,  at  that  time  (1734)  a student  at  Oxford.  In  his 
own  Short  Account  of  God’s  Dealings  with  him  from  his 
Infancy  to  the  time  of  his  entering  Holy  Orders  Whitefield 
writes “For  some  considerable  time,  I had  followed  the 
example  of  Professor  Francke  and  whenever  I wanted  any 
worldly  assistance  pleaded  the  Scripture  promises  for  the 
things  of  this  life,  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ.”  This  notice  shows  that  Francke’s 
writings  were  known  to  the  Oxford  Methodists  quite  early. 
But  it  was  not  until  1737  that  the  connection  with  the  Mora- 
vians became  intimate.  In  this  year  Charles  Wesley,  who 
had  returned  from  Georgia,  was  introduced  in  London  to 
Zinzendorf,  just  arrived  from  Germany,  and  had  promised 
to  call  on  the  zealous  but  eccentric  count  every  day.  At 
Zinzendorf’s  Charles  Wesley  had  met  with  Bishop  Nitsch- 
mann  and  had  attended  a Moravian  service.  The  impres- 
sion German  singing  made  upon  him  may  be  gathered 
from  the  remark  “he  thought  himself  in  a choir  of  angels,”®’^ 
And  on  Dec.  28,  1737,  just  a week  before  embarking  for 
America,  Whitefield  and  his  friends  had  a prayer  meeting 
at  the  house  of  James  Hutton,  the  Moravian.®®  While  in 
Georgia,  the  influence  of  the  Pietists  upon  Whitefield  be- 
comes more  apparent.  “The  condition  of  affairs  in  Geor- 
gia,” he  writes,  “gave  me  an  ocular  demonstration  of  the 
great  necessity  of  an  orphan-house,  which  I now  deter- 
mined to  set  about  in  earnest.  The  Saltzburghers  at  Eben- 
ezer  had  one  and  having  heard  and  read  of  what  Professor 
Francke  had  done  in  that  way  in  Germany,  I confidently 
hoped  that  something  of  the  like  nature  might  succeed  in 

“Tyerman,  Whitefield,  I,  16-17. 

“Translated  by  Boehm  according  to  Jdcher.  In  1739  Wesley  abridged 
this  work  under  the  title  “Nicodemus ; or,  a Treatise  on  the  Fear  of 
Man,”  and  published  it  in  Bristol.  Tyerman,  Wesley,  I,  289. 

““Tyerman,  Whitefield,  I,  36. 

" Tyerman,  Whitefield,  I,  89. 

Ibid.  I,  109.  Hutton  was  afterwards  Whitefield’s  publisher. 
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Georgia.”®®  Furthermore  Whitefield  contracted  an  inti- 
macy “with  the  worthy  ministers  of  Ebenezer,  Messrs. 
Grenaw  (Griinau)  and  Boltzius”  and  their  influence  on  his 
religious  views  is  at  once  apparent.  For  on  his  return  voy- 
age to  England  (Oct.  2,  1738)  he  writes  a letter  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Savannah  in  which  he  strongly  insists  on 
the  “new  birth  in  Christ  Jesus — that  ineffable  change  which 
must  pass  upon  our  heart  before  we  can  see  God.”  ‘The 
author  of  this  blessed  change,’  he  writes,  “is  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  the  means  to  attain  this  Holy  Spirit,  you  know  and  the 
way  you  know.”  Regeneration  was  always  the  chief  theme 
of  Whitefield’s  preaching;  and  we  see  this  old  doctrine  re- 
vived in  Whitefield  here  as  it  had  been  in  Wesley  after  his 
interviews  with  Law  and  his  reading  of  the  Theologia 
Germanica.  Nevertheless,  neither  Wesley  nor  Whitefield 
were  to  feel  the  full  force  of  German  influence  until  the  fol- 
lowing winter  (1738-1739). 

John  Wesley  returned  from  Georgia  to  England  in 
February  1738.  Whitefield,  after  his  four  months’  sojourn, 
did  not  arrive  in  London  until  December  8,  of  the  same  year. 
During  Whitefield’s  absence  the  two  Wesley’s  had  come 
into  intimate  relationship  with  the  Moravians  and  had 
found  peace  with  God  through  faith  in  Christ.  When  John 
Wesley  came  back  to  England  he  still  believed  himself  un- 
converted.®^ “I  have  faith — a sort  of  faith,”  he  writes, — 
“so  have  the  devils — but  still  they  are  strangers  to  the  cove- 
nants of  promise.”  He  still  yearned  for  an  inner  exper- 

” Gillie’s  Life  of  Whitefield,  quoted  by  Tyerman,  I,  142,  358,  392.  If 
further  proof  of  the  connection  between  Whitefield’s  Orphan-School  and 
the  “Pietas  Hallensis”  be  thought  necessary,  consult  Tyerman,  White- 
field,  I,  309,  441,  443,  490 ; II,  20,  44,  and  583. 

In  1727  the  publication  of  Boehm’s  account  of  the  Halle  Orphan- 
House,  in  Edinburgh,  led  to  the  establishment  of  an  orphan-house 
there.  Whitefield  in  collecting  funds  in  Edinburgh  in  1742  constantly 
refers  to  Erancke  in  his  printed  appeal.  See  Kuno  Erancke,  Americana 
Germanica,  Vol.  I,  Art.  4. 

““Tyerman,  Whitefield,  I,  143. 

Cf.  Winchester,  Wesley,  pp.  53-70,  and  Tyerman,  Wesley,  I,  lySff., 
for  an  account  of  the  Moravian  influence. 
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ience,  for  a “faith  which  none  can  have  without  knowing 
that  he  hath  it.”  The  writings  of  the  German  mystics,, 
which  he  had  been  reading  during  the  last  three  years,  and 
the  example  of  the  Moravians  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  during  his  Georgia  niission  aroused  his  desire  for  their 
temper  of  calm  assurance  and  contemplation.  As  Win- 
chester concludes  “It  was  an  emotional  experience  he 
craved,  a calmness  and  elevation  of  feeling  rather  than  any 
mere  intellectual  conviction.” 

It  was  on  February  yth  that  Wesley  first  met  the  man  to 
whose  influence  he  always  ascribed  his  emergence  from  doubt 
and  despondency.  The  young  Moravian,  Peter  Bohler, 
who  had  been  sent  by  Zinzendorf  as  a missionary  to  the 
Carolinas,  stopped  on  his  way  in  London.  He  remained 
in  England  until  May  4th  and  Wesley  embraced  every  op- 
portunity of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  Godly  German.  What 
Bohler  had  to  teach  was  a very  old  doctrine,  but  it  was  new 
to  the  London  Moravians;  and  came  as  a “New  Gospel” 
to  Wesley  as  it  did  shortly  afterwards  to  Whitefield.  His 
teaching  was  simply  justification  by  faith — faith  which  con- 
sisted not  merely  in  an  intellectual  assent  but  in  an  experi- 
ence also,  a confident  personal  reliance  upon  divine  goodness. 
Bohler  further  argued  that  true  faith  in  Christ  is  inseparably 
connected  with  dominion  over  sin  and  constant  peace  arising 
from  the  sense  of  forgiveness ; and  that  if  this  assurance  is  not 
present  there  is  no  real  faith,  for  this  assurance  according 
to  Bohler’s  view  is  the  faith.  Such  a state  of  direct  reliance 
on  God,  Bohler  further  taught,  was  not  the  result  of  good 
works,  past,  present,  or  to  come,  but  was  the  immediate 
gift  of  God,  given  instantaneously;  it  was  not  the  result  of 
growth,  it  was  a bestowment.  And  when  Wesley  did  not 
at  once  accept  but  wished  to  investigate,  Bohler’s  method  of 

Page  54- 

" Bohler  was  subsequently  active  in  the  Carolinas  preaching  in  both 
German  and  English.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Moravian 
school  at  Nazareth,  Pa.  Cf.  J.  T.  Hamilton,  A History  of  the  Moravian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  pp.  440-451,  and  Tyerman,  Whiteheld,  I, 
379,  382. 
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proof  was  wholly  in  keeping  with  this  subjective  concep- 
tion of  real  religion.  For  he  not  only  appealed  to  Scripture 
but  he  brought  many  living  witnesses,  who  should  bear 
testimony  to  the  faith  that  was  in. them.  And  when  finally 
Wesley  did  not  appear  to  be  entirely  persuaded,  Bolder 
counselled  him  to  “preach  faith”  until  he  attained  it.  Wes- 
ley arduously  followed  this  advice.  By  May  24,  1738,  he 
believed  that  he  had  gained  the  sense  of  assurance.  At  any 
rate  he  was  a changed  man.  The  moody  and  disconsolate 
John  Wesley  of  Georgia  had  become  the  confident  and  ener- 
getic English  evangelist. 

Wesley’s  three  months’  visit  to  Herrnhut,  this  same  year, 
not  only  served  to  broaden  and  deepen  his  conception  of 
personal  religion  and  to  strengthen  the  Moravian  influence 
over  him  but  put  into  his  hands  also  the  most  effective  in- 
strument for  rendering  this  new  conception  of  religion 
effective.  Church  societies  had  existed  for  more  than  fifty 
years  in  England  and  both  at  Oxford  and  in  Georgia  Wesley 
had  encouraged  the  union  of  religious  persons  in  groups 
for  mutual  counsel  and  encouragement.  But  in  May  1738, 
at  Peter  Bohler’s  suggestion,  a little  society  of  a somewhat 
different  character  was  formed.  This  Moravian  society, 
meeting  in  Fetter  Lane,  was  destined  to  exert  a very  import- 
ant influence  on  the  future  organization  of  Methodism. 
The  conditions  of  membership,  the  plan  of  dividing  its  mem- 
bers into  “bands”  of  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  ten, 
each  band  meeting  by  itself  twice  a week  and  all  together 
on  Wednesday  evening,  its  monthly  love-feast,  its  insist- 
ence that  the  members  should  have  no  secrets  from  one 
another,  even  in  personal  matters,  all  these  features  were 
patterned  closely  after  the  Moravian  usage  at  Herrnhut. 
While  Wesley  was  soon  to  part  company  with  the  Mora- 
vians and  the  Methodist  “classes”  properly  speaking  were 
first  formed  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  the 
societies,  nevertheless  it  was  not  long  before  they  adopted 
all  the  essential  points  in  the  set  of  rules  which  Wesley 


“Tyerman,  Wesley,  I,  403. 
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had  drawn  up  for  the  Moravian  Society  in  Fetter  Lane.  It 
was  in  these  class  meetings  that  Wesley’s  class-leaders  and 
lay-preachers  were  developed.  It  was  here,  too,  that  full 
emphasis  could  be  laid  on  personal  experience  in  religion. 
These  classes  likewise  furnished  convenient  units  for  per- 
fecting a strongly  centralized  organization;  and  at  their 
meetings  the  gift  of  sacred  song  was  earnestly  cultivated, 
giving  a wide  acceptance  to  the  new  hymnody. 

The  very  day  George  Whitefield  returned  to  London  from 
his  first  visit  to  America,  Sunday,  Dec.  8,  1738,  he  attended 
a love-feast®®  in  Fetter  Lane  and  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  both  the  Moravians  and  the  Wesleys  preaching  sal- 
vation by  an  act  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  without  regard  to 
works,  a doctrine  new  to  Whitefield.  But  by  Jan.  8,  1739, 
he  had  apparently  embraced  this  same  doctrine,  for  in  his 
journal  for  this  date  we  read:  “Though  I sat  up  all  night, 
yet  God  carried  me  through  the  work  of  the  day  with  about 
an  hour’s  sleep.  Expounded  in  the  evening  and  confuted 
a virulent  opposer  of  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  and  justi- 
fication by  faith  only.”  And  up  to  the  very  time  of  his  sec- 
ond embarkation  for  America,  Whitefield  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity, when  in  London,  of  assisting  in  the  services  of  the 
Moravians.  He  was  really,  if  not  nominally,  one  of  the 
brotherhood.  After  such  a winter  of  emotional  experience 
we  can  readily  understand  why  the  good  Dr.  Doddridge  in 
London,  as  well  as  the  sage  Jonathan  Edwards  in  America, 
felt  duty  bound  to  warn  Whitefield  against  the  danger  of 
delusion  in  trusting  too  much  to  religious  “impressions.” 

The  subsequent  break  of  both  Wesley®®  and  White- 
field  ®’^  with  the  Moravians  need  not  delay  us  long.  Some 
members  of  the  Eetter  Lane  Society  yielded  more  and  more 
to  quietistic  tendencies.  The  insistence  on  the  opinion  that 

“Tyerman,  Whitefield,  I,  148,  150.  For  other  reference  to  these 
meetings  with  nights  spent  in  fasting  and  prayer,  accompanied  by  mar- 
velous outpourings  of  the  spirit,  see  further  pp.  155,  156,  162,  172,  214 
and  216. 

Tyerman,  Wesley,  I,  309,  336. 

'"Ibid.,  31 1. 
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there  are  no  degrees  of  faith  and  that  the  way  to  obtain  it 
was  not  to  use  the  means  of  grace,  but  to  wait  for  Christ  and 
be  still  opened  a wide  door  for  the  entrance  of  Antinomian®® 
views  as  well  as  practices.  Wesley,  whose  strength  lay  in 
his  practical  talent  for  organization,  felt  compelled  to  form 
societies  of  his  own.  Nevertheless,  he  never  entertained 
any  feelings  of  bitterness  toward  his  former  friends,  and 
was  always  willing  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  their 
teachings.  As  late  as  1742  we  find  him  reading  Jacob 
Boehme’s®®  Exposition  of  Genesis,  and  in  1 744  he  published 
An  Extract  of  Count  Zinzendorf’s  Discourses  on  the  Re- 
demption of  Man  by  the  Death  in  Christ.'‘^  But  the  point 
we  wish  to  emphasize  here  is  that  the  conception  of  personal 
or  “experimental”  religion  emphasized  so  persistently  by 
both  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  the  doctrine  that  conversion 
and  regeneration  were  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  that  the  convert  should 
be  able  to  give  a satisfactory  account  of  his  own  religious 
experience,  they  learned  first  from  the  German  mystics. 
Pietists  and  Moravians.  Furthermore,  the  models  for  their 
philanthropic  enterprises,  for  the  very  organization  which 
Wesley,  at  least,  found  the  most  efifective  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  Methodism,  had  already  been  perfected  in  Germany. 
These  were  the  essential  doctrines  and  means  by  which  the 
new  type  of  evangelical  Christianity  was  to  be  spread 
abroad.  These  were  the  transforming  forces  which  revital- 
ized religion  and  fixed  the  character  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity for  a century  to  come.  Through  George  Whitefield 
chiefly,  this  new  religious  power  was  transmitted  to  the 
American  people.  Though  he  was  no  logical  reasoner  and 
was  wont  to  carry  his  emotionalism  to  extremes,  neverthe- 
less, when  harnessed  by  the  profound  teachings  of  Edwards 
it  was  this  same  religious  emotional  power  which  made 
Christianity  the  dominant  force  in  American  culture  for  a 

^Ibid.,  I,  481,  II,  58,  96. 

“ Tyerman,  Wesley,  I,  396. 

'"’Ibid.,  I,  467. 
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full  century  to  come.  Individualistic  this  religious  force 
undoubtedly  was,  at  times  individualistic  to  the  point  of 
eccentricity  and  fanaticism,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  an  indi- 
vidualism leavened  by  a profound  consciousness  of  the  divine 
in  the  human  soul,  an  individualism  tempered  by  the  vivid 
sense  of  personal  moral  responsibility.  In  the  days  of  polit- 
ical conflict  and  governmental  experiment  it  was  this  indi- 
vidualistic, evangelical  Christianity,  as  much  certainly  as  any 
other  factor,  which  taught  the  American  people  self-restraint 
and  moral  sanity,  and  kept  the  nation  secure  amid  every  polit- 
ical storm.  And  we  members  of  a later  generation,-  whether 
we  still  believe  with  the  rationalistic  Calvinists  that  the  most 
profound  psychology  and  metaphysics  of  the  human  mind 
but  confirm  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  doctrines  of  St. 
Paul,  whether  with  the  less  profound  but  more  practical 
Arminians  we  reject  the  doctrines  of  election,  perse- 
verance of  the  saints  and  reprobation,  preach  the  need  of 
conversion  and  plead  alone  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ  as 
sufficient  for  all  men,  or  whether  with  those  like  Matthew 
Arnold  we  believe  that  religious  dogmas  undergo  a histor- 
ical development  and  emphasize  a national  church  organiza- 
tion and  aesthetic  form  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  religion, 
we  cannot  simply  as  Americans  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
debt  which  American  Christianity  and  American  civilization 
owes  to  German  Pietism,  to  German  Moravianism,  nay  to 
German  mysticism  itself. 

But  the  preaching  of  George  Whitefield,  though  by  far 
the  most  important,  was  not  the  only  channel  through  which 
German  religious  influence  reached  America.  Before  either 
the  Saltzburger  Pietists  or  the  Moravians  turned  their  faces 
toward  the  New  World  the  “Pietas  Hallensis”  was  known 
in  America  and  had  been  the  occasion  of  at  least  one  publica- 
tion. In  a former  paragraph  we  dwelt  upon  A.  W.  Boehm 
and  his  services  in  spreading  in  England  a knowledge  of 
A.  H.  Francke’s  institutions  at  Halle.  Through  this  same 
Lutheran  chaplain,  Cotton  Mather,  between  the  years  1709 
and  1724,  was  enabled  to  carry  on  in  Latin  a correspondence 
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with  Francke.’^^  The  first  notice  concerning  it  occurs  in 
Mather’s  diary  Dec.  9,  1709 : “ . . . I represent  ye  method 
of  piety  proposed  in  these  Essays  ( i.  e.,  Mather’s  The  Heav- 
enly Conversation  and  Dust  and  Ashes)  as  being  ye  new 
American  pietism.  I shall  also  endeavor  to  send  these  things 
unto  Dr.  Franckius,  in  Saxony.”  On  March  12,  13,  25  and 
Nov.  10,  1711,  Mather  mentions  some  of  his  tracts  and  “a 
present  of  Gold  amounting  to  the  value  of  four  or  five 
pounds  to  be  sent  as  far  as  ye  Lower  Saxony,  for  ye  use  of 
ye  University  and  ye  Orphan-house  there.”  By  April  7, 
1 71 1,  Mather  had  evidently  received  some  answer,  probably 
from  Boehm  in  London,  for  he  writes : “Having  received 
a collection  of  good  and  great  things  doing  of  later  years  in 
Germany,  I think  I may  not  only  glorify  God,  in  ye  praises 
of  his  people,  but  also  animate  ye  like  things  among  our- 
selves to  publish  it  unto  ye  country.”  In  Dec.  1714  Mather 
received  a letter written  in  Latin  direct  from  Francke 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  money  and  books  “so  unex- 
pectedly sent  to  our  Orphan-house  from  the  remote  Parts 
of  the  West  Indies,”  etc.  Francke  continues  with  a detailed 
description  of  the  various  institutions  established  at  Halle 
and  of  the  methods  pursued  in  maintaining  them.  This 
letter  of  Tranche’s  furnished  the  inspiration  and  the  mate- 
rials for  Mather’s  Nuncia  Bona  e Terra  longinqua,"^^  which 
is  in  “substance  a recapitulation  of  Tranche’s  account  inter- 
spersed with  sympathetic  reflections  and  moral  exhorta- 

” For  this  correspondence  as  far  as  it  has  been  preserved  and  notes 
from  Mather’s  Diary  concerning  it,  cf.  Kuno  Francke,  Cotton  Mather 
and  August  Hermann  Francke.  Harvard  Studies  and  Notes  in  Phil- 
ology and  Literature,  Vol.  V,  1896;  and  for  ‘‘Further  Documents  con- 
cerning Cotton  Mather  and  August  Hermann  Francke  (by  the  same 
editor),  Americana  Germanica,  Vol.  I,  1897.  Here  is  likewise  to  be 
found  a reprint  of  Mather’s  Nuncia  Bona  e Terra  longinqua. 

’“This  letter  in  an  English  translation  was  published  by  Boehm  in  his 
English  Pietas  Hallensis,  Part  III,  London,  1716.  Cf.  Kuno  Francke, 
above. 

The  complete  title  runs : Nuncia  Bona  E T errd  longinqua.  A brief 
Account  of  some  Good  and  Great  Things  Adoing  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  the  Midst  of  Europe.  Boston.  Samuel  Gerrish,  1715. 
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tions.” Mather’s  impression  of  Francke  and  his  work 
may.be  gathered  from  some  of  his  remarks : “Dr.  Franckius 
is  a person  truly  wonderful  for  his  vast  Erudition,  but 
much  more  so  for  his  most  shining  Piety;  and  yet  more  so 
for  his  most  peerless  Industry;  and  most  of  all  so,  for  the 
Astonishing  Blessing  of  God  upon  his  undertakings  to 
advance  His  Kingdom  in  the  World”  . . . “Of  this 

Great  Man,  who  lies  forever  in  the  Lowest  Humility,  and 
will  know  nothing  but  Self-abasements,  a Gentleman  (prob- 
ably Boehm)  writes  me  this  brief  and  just  Account:  ‘Pro- 
fessor Franck  is  the  Wonder  of  Europe  for  the  vast  Projects 
he  has  laid  for  religion  and  Learning,  and  his  success  in 
Executing  of  them.  Whoever  considers  what  he  has  done 
in  the  compass  of  about  Thirty  years  past,  would  compute 
it  to  be  the  Labour  of  One  hundred  and  Eifty  years,  under 
a Succession  of  as  able  men  as  himself,  etc.’  ” On  Oct.  2, 
1715,  Mather  writes  again  to  Boehm  and  sends  some  of 
his  little  treatises,  “engines  of  piety,”  as  he  calls  them,  with 
the  added  injunction  to  send  them  as  fast  and  far  as  he  can, 
even  to  “ye  Malabarian  Missionaries.” 

In  the  notice  of  April  27,  1716,  we  meet  with  a book 
already  mentioned  among  Boehm’s  translations : “I  will 
make  a present  unto  our  poor  College  (Harvard)  of  certain 
Books  that  are  of  great  improvement  and  influence  in  ye 
famous  Erederician  University  (Halle)  and  of  a Tendency 
to  correct  ye  present  wretched  methods  of  education  there; 
as  ye  works  of  Arndt  {De  vero  Chris tianismo)  and  Eranck- 
ius  and  Langins  (Joachim  Lange)  and  Boehm  (Edition  of 
Pietas  Hallensis).  On  June  6,  1716,  Mather  rejoices  to 
learn  that  his  Magnolia  Christi  Americani  has  fallen  into 
Boehm’s  hands ; he  verily  believes  “ye  American  puritanism 
to  be  so  much  of  a piece  with  ye  Frederician  pietism,  that 
if  it  were  possible  for  ye  book  to  be  transferred  unto  our 
Friends  in  ye  Lower  Saxony,  it  would  be  ...  a little 
serviceable  to  their  religious  Institutions.”  And  finally,  on 
Oct.  25,  1718,  a name  is  mentioned  by  Mather  which  is  held 


“Kuno  Francke,  ibid. 
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in  reverence  by  all  Princeton  men.  “For  my  Remittance  to 
ye  Orphan-house  at  Glaucha,  I gathered  eight  pounds  of  our 
money  for  which  Mr.  Belcher  generously  furnishes  me  with 
a Bill  of  Ten  pounds  Sterling.”  In  all  probability  this  was 
the  same  Jonathan  Belcher  who  in  1730  became  governor 
of  Massachusetts  and  afterwards  of  New  Jersey.  If  this 
identification  be  correct,  then  one  of  the  first  benefactors 
and  patrons  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  had  likewise  been 
a benefactor  to  Francke’s  Pietas  Hallensis  and  had  some 
knowledge  of  that  famous  institution  long  before  Princeton 
College  was  founded  as  a seat  of  evangelical  Christianity. 
While  this  correspondence  of  Cotton  Mather  with  one  of 
the  founders  of  German  Pietism  contains,  as  Kuno  Francke 
observes,  “the  earliest  expression  of  sustained  interest  on 
the  part  of  Americans  in  German  affairs,”  yet  a direct 
permanent  result  cannot  be  traced.  However  much  Mather 
sympathized  with  this  type  of  Christianity  and  its  mission- 
ary efforts,  nevertheless  he  stood  in  opposition  to  the  pre- 
vailing religious  tendency  in  New  England,  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  Puritanism  in  its  dominant  form,  and 
Pietism  were  so  closely  akin  as  Mather  thought.  Never- 
theless it  was  an  earnest  of  what  was  to  come  a decade  or 
more  later,  and  is  a sign  that  the  times  were  growing  ripe 
in  America  for  a revival  of  practical  religion.'^® 

Another  point  of  contact  between  German  Pietism  and 
American  Presbyterianism  before  the  Great  Awakening 
was  more  productive  of  results.  This  was  the  relation 
which  existed  between  Gilbert  Tennent,  then  pastor  in  New 
Brunswick,  and  Theodore  Jacobus  Frelinghuysen,  Dutch 
Reformed  Pastor  at  Raritan.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  latter  “by  the 
fervor  of  his  preaching  was  to  win  the  signal  glory  of 
bringing  in  the  Great  Awakening.”  Whether  this  state- 

” The  correspondence  was  carried  on  by  the  sons  of  the  two  men; 
mentioned,  Samuel  Mather  and  Gotthilf  A.  Francke.  In  1733  the  former 
published  in  Boston  a Vita  B.  Augusti  Hermanni  Franckii,  the  manu- 
script of  which  had  been  sent  to  the  younger  Francke. 

'"‘History  of  American  Christianity,  pp.  81  and  141. 
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ment  be  literally  true  or  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Dutch  Calvinist  exerted  a decided  influence  upon  Gilbert 
Tennent.  Frelinghuysen had  come  from  Holland  to 
America  in  1720.  In  his  native  land  he  had  come  under 
the  influence  of  Pietism,  which  had  spread  from  Germany 
to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  The  chief  points  in  his 
preaching  were  his  clear  and  discriminating  views  in  regard 
to  the  nature  and  necessity  of  the  religion  of  the  heart.  He 
treated  of  the  nature  of  personal  conversion,  he  earnestly 
advocated  the  doctrines  of  regeneration,  repentance,  faith 
and  holiness,  and  by  his  life  showed  that  he  had  experienced 
real  religion.  He  firmly  and  earnestly  insisted  on  the  neces- 
sity of  regeneration  to  a profitable  participation  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  and  in  every  instance  before  acknowledging 
any  one  to  be  a Christian  required  a consistent  account  of 
his  or  her  religious  experience.  In  his  view  conviction  of 
sin  and  a sense  of  guilt  always  preceded  faith  and  comfort 
in  Christ.  Now  this  was  not  only,  for  the  most  part,  iden- 
tical with  what  Wesley  and  Whitefield  were  later  to  imbibe 
from  the  Moravians  and  Pietists,  but  it  was  all  in  striking 
contrast  to  what  the  people  of  New  Jersey  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear.  That  Frelinghuysen  met  with  opposition  is 
not  surprising.  He  was  spoken  against'^®  in  high  places 
and  was  called  an  enthusiast  because  he  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a change  of  heart.  But  though,  like  Edwards, 
Frelinghuysen  got  into  disputes,  he  none  the  less  persisted 
in  his  course. 

Gilbert  Tennent  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 

" Cf.  Rev.  Abraham  Messier  in  Sprague’s  Annals,  Vol.  IX.  Freling- 
huysen’s  works  were  all  written  in  Dutch.  They  are  at  present  in  the 
possession  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  In  1856  his  sermons 
were  translated  into  English  and  published  together  with  a sketch  of  his 
life. 

"William  Tennent  (the  younger),  pastor  at  Freehold,  in  a letter  to 
Wm.  Prince,  of  Boston,  written  Oct.  ii,  1744,  says:  “Mr.  T.  J.  Freling- 
huysen, a low  Dutch  minister  [was]  being  made  common  game  of.  For 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  both  preachers  and  professors 
were  called  in  derision  ‘new  born’  and  looked  upon  as  holders  forth  of 
some  new  and  false  doctrines.”  Quoted  in  Alexander’s  Log  College. 
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Church  of  New  Brunswick  in  1727.  Here  he  came  into 
contact  with  Frelinghuysen.  The  details  of  their  inter- 
course is,  of  course,  lost.  Exactly  what  doctrines  Tennent 
acquired  from  Frelinghuysen  it  is  difficult  to  determine, 
but  that  the  Presbyterian  pastor  received  a powerful  spir- 
itual inpulse  from  the  Dutch  Pietist  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
For  Gilbert  Tennent  himself  in  a letter''*’  says  : “The  labours 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  a Dutch  Calvinist  minister, 
were  much  blessed  to  the  people  of  New  Brunswick  and 
places  adjacent,  especially  about  the  time  of  his  coming 
among  them,  which  was  about  twenty-four  years  ago.  When 
I came  there,  which  was  about  seven  years  after,  I had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  much  of  the  fruits  of  his  ministry,  divers 
of  his  hearers  with  whom  I had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
versing appeared  to  be  converted  persons,  by  their  sound- 
ness in  principle,  Christian  experience  and  pious  practice; 
and  these  persons  declared,  that  the  ministrations  of  the 
aforesaid  gentleman  were  the  means  thereof.  This,  to- 
gether with  a kind  letter  which  he  sent  me  respecting  divid- 
ing the  Word  aright,  and  giving  to  every  man  his  portion 
in  due  season,  through  the  divine  blessing,  excited  me  to 
great  earnestness  in  ministerial  labors.  I began  to  be  much 
distressed  about  my  want  of  success;  for  I know  not  for 
half  a year  or  more  after  I came  to  New  Brunswick  that 
any  one  was  converted  by  my  labours,  although  several 
persons  were  at  times  affected  transiently.”  In  commenting 
on  the  relation  between  Frelinghuysen  and  Tennent,  Leo- 
nard Woolsey  Bacon  has  remarked  “Whatever  debate 
there  may  be  over  the  question  of  an  official  and  tactual 
succession  in  the  Church,  the  existence  of  a vital  and  spir- 
itual succession  binding  the  generations  each  to  each  need 
not  be  disputed  by  any.  Sometimes,  as  here,  the  succession 
is  distinctly  traceable.  Gilbert  Tennent  was  own  son  in  the 

’’’Written  Aug.  24,  1744,  to  Rev.  Mr.  Prince,  of  Boston,  published 
in  Prince’s  Christian  History  and  quoted  in  Alexander’s  Log  College, 
pp.  99-100. 

Ibid.,  p.  142. 
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ministry  to  Theodore  Frelinghuysen  as  truly  as  Timothy 
was  to  Paul,  because  he  became  spiritual  father  to  a great 
multitude.” 

In  the  light  of  what  Gilbert  Tennent  himself  has  written, 
this  broad  statement  must  be  somewhat  modified.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  spiritual  relationships  of  men  with  one  another, 
particularly  at  a time  when  the  written  evidence  is  at  best 
meagre,  too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  ascribing  in- 
fluences to  their  real  sources.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
vital  Christianity  was  not  entirely  extinct  either  in  England 
or  America  about  1740.  It  lived  on  in  obscure  places 
among  obscure  people,  ready  to  burst  forth  into  a flame 
when  the  time  should  be  ripe.  How  eagerly  Cotton  Mather 
sympathized  with  German  Pietism  we  have  seen  from  his 
correspondence  with  Francke.  That  Jonathan  Edwards, 
the  greatest  intellect  of  his  time,  was  inspired  by  evangelical 
religion,  independent  of  any  outside  influence,  is  certain. 
That  the  elder  Tennent  on  the  Neshaminy  tried  to  inculcate 
an  evangelical  spirit,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  What  is 
claimed  for  German  influence  is  that  personal,  experimental 
religion  was  cultivated  and  organized  first  by  the  German 
Pietists  and  that  the  two  men,  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  who 
were  to  do  more  for  its  spread  than  all  others  put  together, 
derived  their  power  and  a good  part  of  their  method  from 
German  sources.  Gilbert  Tennent  unquestionably  received 
a great  spiritual  impulse  from  Dominie  Frelinghuysen,  but 
whether  he  owed  his  conception  of  religion  to  his  friend  is 
a question  which  cannot  be  definitely  settled  from  any  evi- 
dence that  we  now  possess.  We  are  certain,  however,  that 
through  Frelinghuysen  another  current  of  German  Pietistic 
influence  reached  America  and  contributed  its  share  in 
bringing  about  the  Great  Awakening. 

Among  the  things  which  John  Wesley  learned  from  the 
Moravians  not  the  least  was  the  value  of  hymns  as  a means 
of  furthering  the  social  intention  of  the  Gospel.  The  mod- 
ern hymn  serves  not  only  as  the  index  of  a joyous  faith, 
as  the  most  spontaneous  vehicle  of  worship,  but  nowhere 
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SO  much  as  in  the  singing  of  sacred  song  is  the  whole  visible 
church  a unit.  Here,  at  least,  differences  of  creed  sink  out 
of  sight.  In  our  modern  collections  of  sacred  lyrics  authors 
of  all  denominations  live  in  harmony  with  one  another. 
Here  the  whole  communion  of  worshippers  rises  to  a mys- 
tical union  with  the  divine,  and  no  means,  perhaps,  has  been 
so  potent  in  keeping  alive  a vivid  sense  of  the  spiritual  in 
the  human  soul  as  the  modern  hymn. 

Psalm-singing  had  its  rise  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  It  was  introduced  into  England  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  circle  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon. 
The  “Gospellers”  of  the  Reformation  translated  German 
hymns.  The  forty-one  Goostly  Psalms  and  Spiritual  Songs 
of  Miles  Coverdale  (1487-1569)  have  all  except  five  been 
identified  with  German  originals.®^  But  English  lyric  poetry 
at  this  time  was  destined  to  follow  the  example  of  Petrarch 
and  the  Italians,  not  that  of  the  Germans.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  Coverdale’s  hymns  ever  became  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  During  the 
seventeenth  century  several  hymns  were  written  in  Eng- 
land which  are  still  to  be  found  in  modern  collections,  but 
none  of  them  were  at  that  time  incorporated  into  the  church 
services.  The  real  founder  of  English  hymnody  was  Isaac 
Watts,®®  and  this  new  species  of  religious  poetry  was 
brought  to  a rapid  climax  by  such  hymnodists  as  Charles 
Wesley,  who  came  directly  under  German  influence  again. 
The  first  collection  of  German  hymns  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  the  Psalmodia  Germanica  or  German  Psalmody, 

” Cf.  Chas.  H.  Herford,  Studies  in  the  Literary  Relations  of  England 
and  Germany  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Cambridge,  1886.  Pp.  8-20 
contain  an  account  of  Coverdale  with  a complete  provenience  of  his 
hymns. 

“ Cf.  W.  Garrett  Horder,  The  Hymn-Lover,  London,  chaps,  vii  and 
viii. 

^ Ibid.,  chaps,  ix  and  x. 

“ Cf.  John  Louis  Haney,  German  Literature  in  England  before  1790. 
Americana  Germanica,  IV,  1902.  Of  which  German  edition  this  German 
Psalmody  was  a translation  I am  unable  to  state.  Between  1517  and 
1754  no  fewer  than  fifty-one  different  rimed  Psalters  appeared  in 
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which  appeared  in  England  probably  before  1725.  These 
hymns  were  used  by  Methodists  and  other  dissenters. 
Whether  A.  W.  Boehm  had  anything  to  do  with  the  trans- 
lation of  these  hymns  is  not  certain,  but  they  appeared  about 
the  time  of  his  activity  in  London  and  were  probably  one 
of  the  results  of  his  efforts.  Like  most  of  the  German 
Psalters,  it  was,  in  all  probability,  a collection  of  hymns 
based  upon  the  Psalms  by  authors  from  Luther  on.  For 
in  Germany  the  hymn  has  been  cultivated  uninterruptedly 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation.  That  the  Wesleys 
were  acquainted  with  this  work  is  probable,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  direct  influence.  It  was  not  until  his 
voyage  to  America  (Oct.  1735-Feb.  1736)  that  John  Wes- 
ley busied  himself  seriously  with  German  hymns.  On  this 
voyage  he  learned  German,  took  part  in  the  Moravian  ser- 
vices, and,  as  has  been  recently  brought  to  light,®®  compiled 
the  first  hymn  book  ever  prepared  for  use  in  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  a fact  not  generally  known  that  to  America 
belongs  the  honor  of  having  produced  this  first  edition  of 
an  English  church  hymnal.  This  little  book  was  printed  and 
published  by  Lewis  Timothy  at  Charlestown  (S.  C.)  in 
1737,  and  marks  a new  era  in  the  history  of  English  hymn- 
ody.  The  name  of  the  compiler  is  not  mentioned,  but  the 
book  contains  seventy  hymns,  thirty-one  by  Watts,  six  by 
George  Herbert,  ten  by  members  of  the  Wesley  family  and 
five  translations  from  the  German.  After  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, Wesley  published  successive  editions  of  this  hymnal 
in  1738,  1739,  1740  and  1742.  The  number  of  translations 
grew  from  five  to  twenty-nine.  These  hymns  of  German 
origin  are  still  used  to-day,  not  only  throughout  the  wide 
circle  of  Methodist  adherents,  but  Prof.  Hatfield  has  found 

Germany.  None  bear  the  specific  title,  Psalmodia  Germanica.  See 
John  Julian,  A Dictionary  of  Hymnology,  New  York,  1892,  p.  1542. 

“ Compare  James  Taft  Hatfield,  John  Wesley’s  Translation  of  German 
Hymns  in  the  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  Vol. 
XI  (1896),  pp.  171-200.  A complete  provenience  of  all  the  hymns  con- 
tained in  the  first  five  editions  of  Wesley’s  Hymn  Book  is  given,  with  a 
criticism  of  Wesley’s  work  as  a translator. 
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them  in  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  other  important  collec- 
tions also,  including  all  phases  of  religious  confession,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Roman  Catholic. 

A glance  at  the  authors  of  these  hymns  lead  us  at  once  to 
the  German  Pietists.  Wesley  had  found  the  originals  in  the 
Herrnhuter  Gesanghuch  (Moravian  hymn-book),  and  Zin- 
zendorf,  the  compiler  of  the  same,  had  drawn  very  largely 
from  the  Pietists.  From  Paul  Gerhardt  there  were  three, 
from  C.  F.  Richter  two,  from  J.  A.  Frelinghausen  two,  and 
one  each  from  Dessler,  Gotter,  Ernest  Lange,  Joachim 
Lange,  Rothe,  Winckler  and  Gmelin.  The  Pietist  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  Teerstegen,  furnished  two,  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Pietist,  Scheffler  (Angelus  Silesius)  three. 
The  Moravians  proper  were  represented  by  Spangenberg 
(one),  Anna  Dober  (one)  and  Zinzendorf  (six).  If  we 
pause  for  a moment  to  consider  the  character  of  these 
hymns,  we  notice  at  once  that  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the 
Reformation  has  been  lost.  Luther’s  hymns  were  battle- 
songs  of  the  church  militant.  The  productions  of  the 
Pietists  are  the  pious  outpourings  of  individual  souls,  long- 
ing for  a mystic  union  with  the  divine.  They  are  songs  of 
thanksgiving  for  help  in  times  of  trouble,  prayers  and  peti- 
tions for  divine  assistance,  and  all  pervaded  with  an  un- 
wavering optimism  as  to  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  an 
overruling  Providence.  Nowhere  is  the  mystical  element 
in  religion  more  beautifully  expressed  nor  more  perma- 
nently embodied  than  in  the  best  of  these  German  hymns. 

What  Charles  Wesley,  probably  the  greatest  of  all  Eng- 
lish hymn-writers,  owed  to  German  mysticism  has  long 
been  recognized  by  hymnologists.  W.  Garrett  Horder  re- 
marks “It  is  well  known  that  both  the  Wesleys  were  at 
first  deeply  affected  by  the  writings  of  William  Law,  the 
mystic;  and  though  in  after  years  they  threw  aside  his  par- 
ticular doctrines,  yet  his  influence  is  discernible,  more  or  less, 
in  all  their  hymns.  If  William  Law  had  not  taught,  Charles 
Wesley  would  not  have  sung  as  well  as  he  did.  A touch  of 


“ The  Hymn-Lover,  p.  113. 
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mysticism,  indeed,  is  necessary  to  hymns  of  the  most  spir- 
itual and  inspiring  kind.  Another  influence  may  be  found  in 
his  association  with  the  Moravians,  by  whom  both  he  and 
his  brother  were  deeply  impressed.  Mr.  Beecher,  in  the 
preface  to  his  hymn  book,  says:  ‘His  (Charles  Wesley’s) 
hymns  are  only  Moravian  hymns  resung.  Not  alone  are 
the  favorite  expressions  used,  and  the  epithets  they  love,  but 
like  them,  he  beholds  all  Christian  truths  through  the  me- 
dium of  confiding  love.  The  love  element  of  this  school 
has  never  been  surpassed.’  ” It  is  a rather  touching  conjec- 
ture of  H.  E.  Jacobs,®’^  that  the  inspiration  as  well  as  the 
occasion  of  Charles  Wesley’s  wonderful  hymn,  “Jesus  Lover 
of  My  Soul,”  was  the  sight  of  the  Moravians  in  the  memor- 
able storm  calmly  singing  their  hymns  and  relying  im- 
plicitly upon  God  in  things  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  debt  which  modern  English  hymnody 
owes  to  the  German  is  a lasting  and  permanent  one. 

What  a part  the  modern  hymn  has  played  in  public  wor- 
ship and  what  a powerful  means  for  cultivating  a religion 
of  the  heart  it  has  proved  to  be  are  recognized  by  all.  In 
1754  John  Wesley  published  his  large  collection  of  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs,  intended  for  the  use  of  real  Christians 
of  all  denominations.  The  year  following  the  Moravians 
in  London  published  two  volumes  of  almost  four  hundred 
pages  each,  with  the  title  A Collection  of  Hymns  for  the 
Children  of  God  of  all  Ages  from  the  beginning  until  now.^^ 
It  was  John  Ceunick,®°  successor  to  Whitefield  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, Moorfields,  who  introduced,  about  1742,  into  some 
of  the  Societies  “choirs”  or  classes  for  singing  psalms, 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs  after  the  manner  of  the  Mora- 
vians.®^ And  Whitefield  himself,  who  objected  to  some  of 
the  Arminianisms  in  Wesley’s  hymns,  published  in  1753 

‘’’History  of  the  Lutherans. 

“During  the  voyage  to  Georgia  in  1736. 

“Tyerman,  Whitefield,  II,  295. 

“ Himself  author  of  the  well-known  hymn,  “Children  of  the  Heavenly 
King.” 

“Tyerman,  Whitefield,  II,  148. 
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a collection  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  from  various 
sources,  entitled,  Hymns  for  Social  Worship.  Besides  a 
large  number  of  hymns  from  Watts  and  the  Wesleys,  this 
hymnal  contained  several  by  Cennick,  Seagreave,  Hammond 
and  Humphreys,  all  men  belonging  to  Whitefield’s  circle 
who  had  been  influenced  by  the  Moravians.  Whitefield’s 
hymnal  went  through  thirty-six  editions  between  1753  and 
1790.  Long  before  any  of  the  great  revivalists  had  passed 
away,  they  had  ushered  in  a new  era  of  church  hymnody 
inspired  by  German  Pietism  and  patterned  after  German 
originals. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  active  religious  inter- 
course between  England  and  Germany  which  was  begun  by 
Boehm  and  continued  by  Wesley  and  the  Moravians,  paved 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  contemporary  German  liter- 
ature into  England.  It  will  be  recalled  that  both  Pietism 
and  Wesleyanism  appealed  chiefly  to  the  middle  class  in 
society.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
arose  in  both  England  and  Germany  a sentimental,  moral- 
izing, didactic  tendency  in  literature  which  appealed  espe- 
cially to  this  middle  class.  This  sentimentalism  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  new  religious  emotionalism. 
How  closely  they  went  in  hand  is  apparent  from  a glance  at 
the  German  literary  works  which  from  about  1750  on  begin 
to  appear  in  English  versions.  The  first  German  book  of 
a literary  character  to  appear  in  English  was  Gellert’s 

History  of  the  Swedish  Countess  G ,in  1752.  Gellert, 

the  celebrated  Leipzig  professor,  was  the  first  literary 
spokesman  of  the  middle  class  in  Germany.  His  whole 
religious  nature  was  tinged  with  Pietism,  and  in  his  one 
novel,  he  has  produced  a sentimental  didactic  romance  full 
of  impossible  characters  in  impossible  situations,  but  with  a 
pronounced  moral  aim.  Two  subsequent  translations  of  this 
book  appeared  in  England  as  late  as  1776.  The  next  trans- 

”Cf.  John  Louis  Haney:  German  Literature  in  England  before  1790. 
Americana  Germanica,  IV,  1902. 
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lation,  Gessner’s  Death  of  begun  by  Mrs.  Collyer 

and  finished  by  her  husband,  appeared  in  1761.  This  play, 
in  what  was  called  poetic  prose,  dressed  the  simple  Bible 
narrative  up  in  artificial  pastoral  trappings.®^  It  gained  a 
popularity  all  over  Europe,  however,  and  was  translated 
into  French.  In  1763  Collyer ’s  translation  of  Klopstock’s 
Messias  appeared,  to  be  followed  four  years  later  by  Bod- 
mer’s Noah,  another  Biblical  epic  of  a very  watery  character. 
The  moralizing  didactic  poem  Usong  (iyy2)  of  the  cele- 
brated Swiss  physiologist  and  puritan,  Baron  Haller,  was 
done  into  English  in  1772,  together  with  his  Letters  to  his 
daughter  on  the  truths  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  1780. 
And  finally  we  find  another  Biblical  drama.  The  Trial  of 
Abraham,  by  Wieland,  in  the  year  1790. 

When  we  consider  the  subjects  of  these  works  and  the 
purpose  of  the  authors  in  writing  them,  it  would  seem  to 
be  a fair  inference  that  the  new  religious  movement  not  only 
gave  a stimulus  to  Biblical  subjects  in  literature,  but  also 
to  works  with  a didactic  moral  aim.  The  best  known  and 
most  read  of  all  these  books,  Gessner’s  Death  of  Abel,  was 
most  popular  among  the  middle  classes.  This  is  proved  by 
the  number  of  times  it  was  reprinted  in  small  towns.  Al- 
though Gessner’s  pastoral  play  with  its  affected  sentimen- 
tality and  turgid  style  proves  a very  unreadable  book  to-day, 
nevertheless  there  was  a time  in  England  when  there  was 
scarcely  a home  where  it  was  not  known.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  his  autobiography  tells  us  that  he  read  this  poem,  when 
a child,  with  his  mother  on  Sundays,  along  with  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  and  the  Bible.  Byron  read  it  at  eight  and  Words- 
worth refers  to  its  author  in  the  same  sentence  with  Shakes- 

“ Cf.  Bertha  Reed : The  Influence  of  Solomon  Gessner  upon  English 
Literature.  Americana  Germanica  Press,  1905. 

“In  Nov.,  1762,  John  Wesley  read  this  work.  In  his  journal  he 
characteristically  observes:  “That  manner  of  writing,  in  prose  run  mad, 
I cordially  dislike;  yet,  with  all  that  disadvantage,  it  is  excellent  in  its 
kind,  as  much  above  most  modern  poems  as  it  is  below  “Paradise  Lost.” 
Tyerman,  Wesley,  II,  450. 

“ Up  to  1782  eighteen  different  editions  of  this  work  appeared  in 
England. 
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pere  and  Ossian.  Although  the  English  translation  was 
poor,  it,  nevertheless,  set  the  style  for  the  Biblical  play. 
Miss  Reed  has  traced  in  great  detail  the  influence  of  this 
work  on  Cowper,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth  and  Byron.  With 
all  his  shortcomings,  Gessner  deserves  the  honor  of  having 
first  introduced  the  love  of  inanimate  nature,  the  love  for 
animal  and  for  child  life  into  English  literature.  Though 
he  lacked  the  descriptive  power  of  Thomson  and  his  work 
does  not  display  the  fiery  eloquence  and  the  rancorous  revo- 
lutionary spirit  of  a Rousseau,  nevertheless  he  too  was  a 
co-worker  of  these  men  in  the  effort  to  “return  to  nature.” 

In  America,  which  in  Colonial  days  simply  followed  the 
literary  taste  of  England,  no  fewer  than  seventeen  reprints 
of  Gessner’s  Death  of  Abel  between  1762  and  1820  have 
been  discovered  by  Wilkens.®®  If  our  ancestors  were  doing 
nothing,  at  this  time,  toward  the  production  of  literature, 
they,  at  least,  felt  the  strong  religious  undertone  and  the 
“affecting  simplicity  and  sentimentality”  of  the  new  move- 
ment in  poetry.  Wilkens  sees  the  chief  literary  significance 
of  the  Death  of  Abel  in  the  fact  that  it  popularized  K1  op- 
stock’s  style  of  religious  poetry  among  English-speaking 
peoples.  At  any  rate,  the  translator  of  the  Messiah  was  the 
same  (Joseph  Collyer)  as  the  translator  of  the  Abel  and 
advertises  the  former  as  being  “in  the  manner  of  the  Death 
of  Abel.”  Klopstock  aspired  to  the  rank  of  a German 
Milton  and  represents  the  poetic  climax  of  Pietism.  Three 
American  editions  of  the  Messiah^'^  proves  that  there  was 
considerable  demand  for  this  religious  epic,  a fact  which  is 
likewise  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  new  religious  spirit.  The 
reading  of  sacred  poetry  as  a means  of  cultivating  personal 
religion  was  one  of  the  practices  early  inculcated  by  both 
Wesley  and  Whitefield.  Along  the  same  religious  line  we 
might  mention  the  first  American  reprint  of  Hallers  Letters 
to  his  Daughter  on  the  Truths  of  the  Christian  Religion 

**  Frederick  H.  Wilkens : Early  Influence  of  German  Literature  in 
America.  Americana  Germanica,  III,  p.  108. 

” Elisabeth,  N.  J.,  1788;  New  York,  1795,  and  Boston,  1811. 
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(New  Haven  1803)  and  the  same  year  G.  J.  Zollikofer’s 
Exercises  of  Piety — Abridged  ( Worcester Sermons  by 
the  latter  appeared  in  Boston,  from  time  to  time,  up  to  the 
year  1814.  But  by  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century  trans- 
lations from  the  German  were  appearing  frequently  in  both 
England  and  America.  Lessing,  Goethe  and  Schiller  were 
becoming  known.  The  translation  of  Zollikofer’s  sermons 
may  belong  to  the  new  movement  instituted  by  William 
Taylor,  of  Norwich  (Eng.),  about  the  year  1790. 

With  the  enumeration  of  this  list  of  German  books  we 
have  completed  the  survey  of  the  different  forms  in  which 
German  influence  manifested  itself  in  America  during  colo- 
nial days.  We  have  seen  how  the  Pietistic  type  of  experi- 
mental religion  was  communicated  to  England  through 
Wesley  and  to  America  through  Whitefield,  and  how,  when 
formulated  by  Edwards,  it  became  the  dominant  type  of 
Christianity  in  America  and  the  most  potent  force  in  the 
development  of  American  culture.  We  have  noted  further 
how  the  duty  which  the  Church  owes  to  the  poor  and  neg- 
lected, the  weak  and  the  aged  was  taught  and  exemplified 
first  by  the  German  Pietists  and  Moravians.  The  school  of 
the  latter  at  Nazareth,  Pa.,  was  early  destroyed  in  the  Indian 
wars  and  Whitefield’s  “Pietas  Georgiensis”  at  Savannah 
was  swept  away  by  the  Revolution.  But  the  example  was 
not  lost.  What  Cotton  Mather  had  longed  for,  what  White- 
field  had  attempted  and  failed  to  do,  the  nineteenth  century 
has  seen  accomplished  in  America,  on  a scale  which  far  ex- 
ceeds the  wildest  dreams  of  the  early  revivalists.  American 
philanthropy  and  humanitarianism  have  become  household 
words  over  the  whole  civilized  world.  They,  at  least,  atone 

^G.  J.  Zollikofer  (1730-1788)  was  a Swiss  by  birth.  After  studying 
in  Holland  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  congregation 
in  Leipzig  (1758)  where  he  soon  became  a preacher  celebrated  for  his 
eloquence  and  for  his  sturdy  independence  in  religious  thinking.  In 
his  youth  he  had  been  under  Pietistical  influences,  but  later  freed  him- 
self from  them  and  became  rather  liberal.  Goethe  praised  his  good 
and  pure  style  of  religion.  His  sermons  were  frequently  printed  and 
published.  See  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographie. 
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for  some  of  the  shortcomings  of  denominational  religion. 
And  from  the  “Pietas  Hallensis”  likewise,  first  emanated 
the  spirit  which  has  inspired  the  American  Church  to  en- 
circle the  globe  with  a chain  of  missions  and  to  attempt  the 
evangelization  of  the  whole  world.  And  lastly  we  have  seen 
how  John  Wesley,  on  his  voyage  to  America,  compiled, 
directly  under  jMoravian  influence,  the  first  hymn-book  ever 
prepared  for  use  in  the  English  Church.  What  Charles 
Wesley  owed  to  German  Mysticism  and  Moravianism  must 
be  acknowledged  by  all.  It  was  German  influence  which 
ushered  in  the  new  era  of  church  hymnody  and  church 
singing.  The  cultivation  of  sacred  lyrics  is  one  of  the 
branches  of  poetry  which  has  improved  steadily  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  in  that  improvement  no  set  of  men 
have  had  a larger  share  than  the  American  hymn  writers. 

The  influence  which  Germany  exerted  on  American  re- 
ligion during  the  colonial  period  was  entirely  individualistic. 
That  it  was  attended  by  many  of  the  weaknesses  incident  to 
individualism  when  carried  to  extremes,  cannot  be  denied. 
But  none  the  less  it  was  out  of  political  and  religious  indi- 
vidualism that  the  American  Republic  was  born.  The  course 
of  American  history  during  the  nineteenth  century  has 
tended  so  to  modify  the  individualism  of  the  eighteenth  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  we  seem  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  losing  the  good  which  Americans  of  past  generations 
were  wont  to  regard  as  their  most  precious  birthright.  In 
politics  the  original  individualistic  method  of  electing  the 
President  by  allowing  the  electors  freedom  of  choice,  soon 
gave  way  to  party  instructions.  Since  the  Civil  War  the 
interpretation  put  upon  the  Constitution  has  tended  con- 
stantly to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
at  the  expense  of  the  separate  states  until  our  honored  Sec- 
retary of  State  has  been  led  to  declare,  that  if  the  indi- 
vidual states  will  not  take  up  the  battle  for  the  regulation  of 
our  great  corporations  the  Federal  Government  must  assume 

” Mr.  Root  in  his  speech  before  the  Pennsylvania  Society  in  New 
York  City,  Dec.  12,  1906. 
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the  powers  necessary  for  such  regulation.  In  industry  free 
competition  has  been  supplanted  by  trusts  and  organized 
labor  by  which  moral  responsibility  is  too  often  overlooked 
in  the  strife  over  the  division  of  the  products.  In  education 
the  individualism  of  the  old  college  faculty  is  yielding  rap- 
idly to  a centralization  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a few 
which  tends  to  reduce  professional  activity  to  a specialized 
function  in  a vast  machine.  In  literature  the  dominant 
tendency  is  to  ignore  individual  moral  responsibility  and  to 
make  man  the  creature  of  heredity  and  environment.  And 
finally  in  religion  signs  of  a similar  tendency  toward  a cor- 
porate conception  are  not  lacking.  So  long  as  individualism 
in  our  industrial  life  lasted,  revivals  of  religion  were  suc- 
cessful, the  church  grew  faster  than  the  population.  When 
the  reaction  toward  a more  oligarchic  organization  set  in, 
the  church  with  its  old  methods  was  still  able  to  keep  pace 
with  the  population.  Up  to  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  growth  of  the  church  equalled  that  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  the  present  century  the  increase  in  church  mem- 
bership has  dwindled  to  per  cent,  of  the  increase  in 
population.  On  all  sides  we  hear  the  claim  “that  the  church 
is  a social  organization  with  a social  message  to  help  solve 
the  modern  industrial  conflicts,  that  the  individualistic  type 
of  Christianity  is  being  proved  socially  unserviceable,  unable 
to  expel  social  injustice  from  an  environment  in  which  mul- 
titudes find  the  higher  aspirations  of  humanity  constantly 
baffled  and  starved.” 

It  was  Germany  which  gave  to  Europe  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  a movement  essentially  individualistic  in  char- 
acter. It  was  German  mysticism  and  German  Pietism 
which  cultivated  this  same  religious  individualism  and  com- 
municated it  to  England  and  America  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  Are  the  tables  to  be  turned  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury and  are  German  literary,  educational  and  religious 
influences  in  the  United  States  to  lead  back  toward  collect- 


The  Outlook,  April  21,  1906. 
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ivism  ? Is  German  Lutheranism  in  America  to  become  one 
of  the  chief  factors  in  leading  away  from  religious  individ- 
ualism to  a stronger  church  organization  with  the  chief 
emphasis  laid  upon  ritual  and  form?  Whatever  the  out- 
come, the  debt  which  American  culture  owes  to  this  indi- 
vidualism is  a historic  fact,  and  one  of  the  chief  obligations 
under  which  we  lie  to  the  German  Fatherland.  Americans 
of  the  older  generation,  at  least,  will  be  loathe  to  give  it 
up  until  the  line  where  individual  moral  and  religious  re- 
sponsibility leaves  off  and  corporate  responsibility  begins 
shall  be  more  clearly  drawn  in  our  social  life. 

Princeton  University.  John  Preston  Hoskins. 
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LITHUANIA  AND  ITS  ANCIENT  CALVINISTIC 
CHURCHES.^ 

The  home  of  the  Lithuanians  to-day  is  in  the  western  part 
of  Russia  and  the  eastern  part  of  Germany,  adjoining  the 
Baltic  Sea.  The  governments  of  Kovno,  Vilna,  and 
Suwalki,  are  inhabited  principally  by  Lithuanians,  although 
their  settlements  extend  into  the  governments  of  Grodno, 
Minsk,  Vitebsk,  and  Courland.  Under  the  Russian  sway 
there  are  now  about  five  million  Lithuanians.^  In  Ger- 
many, along  the  river  Niemen,  there  are  not  less  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Outside  of  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, the  greater  number  of  Lithuanian  emigrants  live  in 
England  (30.000),  the  United  States  of  America  (350.000), 
in  the  Transvaal  (10.000),  and  in  many  other  countries. 
The  Letts  also  belong  to  the  same  race,  and  number  a little 
over  two  millions.®  They  occupy  the  governments  of  Cour- 
land and  Livland,  with  colonies  besides  to  the  eastward 
(Pskov,  Novgorod)  ; and  their  emigrants  to  England  and 
the  United  States  amount  to  25.000.^ 

* The  substance  of  this  article  was  delivered  as  an  address  in  Miller 
Chapel,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  April  3,  1906. 

*The  Russians,  Poles,  and  Germans  reduce  the  number  of  the  Lithu- 
anians by  excluding  those  who  are  able  to  speak  foreign  languages,  and 
therefore  their  statistics  are  unreliable. 

° A Lettish  authority,  K.  Graudins,  gives  the  number  of  the  Letts  as 
2.050.000.  According  to  their  religion  there  are  400.000  Roman  Cath- 
olics, 50.000  Greek  Orthodox,  5.000  Baptists,  i.ooo  adherents  of  other 
sects,  and  the  rest  are  Lutherans  (Latviu  Tauta,  F 1900,  p.  270). 

*Wm.  Guthrie  in  his  New  System  of  Modern  Geography,  London, 
1780,  gives  the  following  statistics : 

Square  Miles.  Length.  Breadth. 


Lithuania 64,800  333  310 

Podolia 29,000  360  120 

Volhynia  25,000  305  150 

Polesia  14,000  186  97 

Samogetia  8,000  155  98 

Prussia  Royal  6,400  118  104 

Polachia  4.000  133  42 

Courland  4.414  ^74  80 

Total  155.614 
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This  Lithu-Lett  race  is  one  of  the  oldest  inhabiting 
Europe;  I even  dare  to  say,  the  oldest  among  the  white 
people  of  Europe.®  The  Lithuanians  claim  to  be  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Pelasgians,  and  also  of  the  old  forgotten 
Hittites  or  Kheta,  whose  monuments  were  discovered  only 
in  recent  years,  throughout  Asia  Minor.  In  different 
epochs  we  find  branches  of  the  race  flourishing  and  attain- 
ing a high  level  of  civilization.  Who  to-day  is  ignorant  of 
the  ancient  Trojans  who  waged  a bitter  war  with  the  Greeks 
and  form  the  subject  of  Homer’s  epic?  Or  who  has  not 

DIVISIONS  OF  POLAND. 


Red  Russia  25,000  232  185 

Great  Poland  19,200  208  180 

Little  Poland  18,000  230  130 

Masovia  8,400  152  go 

Total  70,600 


Guthrie  says  further:  “The  great  diet  (of  Poland)  consists  of  the 
king,  the  senators,  and  the  deputies  from  provinces  and  towns,  viz,,  178 
from  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  70  for  Prussia ; and  it  meets  twice  at 
Warsaw  and  once  at  Grodno,  by  turns,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Lithuanians,  who  made  it  one  of  the  articles  of  their  union  with 
Poland.”  “The  ten  great  officers  of  state  in  Poland,  who  are  sen- 
ators, are : the  two  great  marshals,  one  of  Poland,  the  other  of  Lithu- 
ania; the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy; 
the  vice-chancellor  of  the  kingdom  and  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  duchy; 
the  treasurer  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  duchy;  the  sub- 
marshal, or  marshal  of  the  court  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  sub-marshal 
of  the  court  of  the  duchy.”  He  says  also  that  “Poland  can  raise  100.000, 
and  Lithuania  70.000  cavalry,  and  that  with  ease;  but  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  servants  are  included.  . . . As  to  the  ordinary  army  of 
the  Poles,  it  consists  of  36.000  men  in  Poland,  and  12.000  in  Lithuania, 
cantoned  in  the  crown  lands.” 

® Although  Kotzebue,  Kraszevski,  Gisevius  and  many  others  have 
directed  the  attention  of  historians  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Lithuanians 
and  their  relation  to  the  Getae,  Thracians,  etc.,  it  is  due  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  John  Bassanowicz,  who  settled  in  Bulgaria  and  made  the  question 
the  study  of  his  life,  that  many  doubts  were  removed  in  this  direction. 
Folk-lore,  ethnology,  anthropology,  linguistic  skill,  and  history  are 
ingeniously  combined  in  his  hands,  and  his  arguments  have  not  been 
controverted.  Besides  erudite  articles  in  such  Lithuanian  papers  as 
Auszra,  Varpas,  and  Vienybe,  the  reader  who  is  interested  should  peruse 
his  essays  such  as  Zirgas  ir  Vaikas,  Etnologiszkos  smulkmenos,  Isz 
trakiszku  studiju,  etc.  See  these  questions  touched  upon  in  ‘Lietuviu 
Tauta,  Vol.  I,  and  in  Prateviai  Lietuviu  Mazo  jo  je  Azijoje,  by  John 
Szlupas,  M.  D. 
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read  the  history  of  Lydia  with  its  great  kings  who  fought 
successfully  against  the  Scythian  invaders?  Or  of  king 
Croesus  whose  wealth  became  a proverb?  Or  of  the  Lyci- 
ans  with  their  undeciphered  monuments?  The  Bithynians 
and  Mysians  form  a direct  link  with  the  European  Thraci- 
ans, Getae,  and  Dacians  who,  unable  to  unite  in  one  mighty 
kingdom,  were  at  last,  although  with  great  effort  and  diffi- 
culty, subdued  by  the  Roman  emperors.  The  Lithuanian 
tribes, — the  Heruli,  Scyri,®  etc, — play  a not  unimportant 
role  in  the  great  subsequent  migration  of  nations,  and  king 
Odoacer  proved  a wise  organizer  and  ruler  of  an  empire. 
When,  at  last,  the  nations  had  become  settled,  we  find  the 
Lithuanians  extending  over  the  plains  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Baltic.  There  they  were  compelled  to  make  a stand 
against  the  Slavic  tribes  which  came  into  prominence  after 
the  Huns  had  given  birth  to  the  Slavs'^  so  well  known  to- 
day. From  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century  the  boundaries  of 
the  Lithu-Lett  race  suffered  such  encroachments  that  rem- 
nants only  of  their  widespread  race  were  left,  in  several 
branches,  viz.,  the  Jadzvingi,  the  Prussians,  the  Lithuanians, 
the  Samogetians,  and  the  Letts.  The  rest  were  either  ex- 
terminated by  the  Poles,  Russians,  Bulgarians,  etc.,  or  were 
assimilated  and  absorbed  by  the  conquerors. 

At  last,  when  the  Poles  called  upon  the  Teutonic  Knights 
to  subdue  the  Prussians,  and  when  the  German  order  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Sword  had  firmly  established  themselves  on 
the  Vistula  and  the  Duna,  the  Lithuanians  were  aware  of 
their  peril,  and  the  great  duchy  of  Lithuania  came  into 
prominence; — all  the  more  so  because  the  Russian  states 
were  overrun  by  the  Tartars.  Lithuania’s  greatest  splendor 
was  then  developed  under  the  guidance  of  energetic  and 
far-seeing  grand-dukes,  such  as  Gedimin,  Olgerd,  Kynstut. 

® See  Jordanis,  de  Gothorum  origine  et  rebus  gestis.  Ed.  1866,  p.  183. 

’ An  extensive  Russian  historical  literature  gives  testimony  to  the 
statement  that  the  Huns  gave  birth  to  the  Slavs.  See  especially 
D.  Ilovaisky  in  his  History  of  Russia  and  Researches  on  the  Origin  of 
the  Russians.  See  also  ‘The  Lithuanian  Nation’,  Vol.  I,  pp.  187-204. 
(Lietuviu  Tauta,  Plymouth,  Pa.,  1904)  by  John  Szlupas,  M.  D. 
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and  Vitovt,  who  not  only  aggrandized  their  country  and 
encircled  their  names  with  glory,  but  delivered  the  Russians 
of  the  west  and  south  from  the  Tartar  yoke.  In  1252  king 
Mendog  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  but  soon  re- 
nounced it.  Although  a heathen  people  until  1387,  the 
Lithuanians  gave  protection  to  Christians  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholic  communions,  and  religious 
tolerance  was  firmly  established  in  Lithuania  at  a time  when 
the  Holy  Inquisition  and  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  were 
playing  havoc  in  Europe.  Lithuanians  kept  the  Tartars  in 
check  and  saved  Europe  from  their  ravages.  It  was  a 
Lithuanian  prince,  Vitovt,  who  broke  the  power  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights  and  so  prepared  the  soil  for  the  Re- 
formation by  thus  extinguishing  the  most  formidable  armed 
support  of  the  papacy.  I am  sure  that  to-day  there  are 
few  people  who  are  aware  how  much  Europe  owes  to  this 
obscure,  almost  forgotten  people. 

When  Jagello  married  Hedwig,  the  heiress  of  the  Polish 
throne,  Lithuania  as  an  independent  state  began  to  decline. 
With  the  introdution  of  Roman  Catholicism  Polish  influence 
began  to  dominate,  and  in  1569  the  Lithuanian  magnates 
had  to  acquiesce  in  the  Union  of  Lubin,  by  which  Lithuania’s 
independence  was  sacrificed.  Catholicism,  obscurantism, 
and  the  Polish  type  of  civilization  with  its  extravagances 
prevailed,  and  the  common  people  were  bound  in  the  chains 
of  servitude.  A few  bright  moments  burst  upon  the  Lithu- 
anians when  the  light  of  Protestantism  began  to  dawn,  and 
there  were  prospects  of  attaining  independence  under  the 
house  of  Radziwill,  when  the  Jesuits,  taking  hold  of  the  edu- 
cational institutions,  secured  control  of  the  spiritual  and  pol- 
itical destinies  of  the  nation.  Instead  of  salvation,  the 
Jesuits  brought  to  the  Lithuanians  dependence,  bondage, 
and  political  annihilation.  In  1773,  1793,  and  1795,  Lithu- 
ania and  Poland  were  wiped  off  the  map  of  Europe.  Neither 
the  reforms  which  came  too  late,  nor  the  insurrection  of  Kos- 
ciuszko  (who  was  a Lithuanian,  not  a Pole)  could  reestablish 
independence.  At  the  time  when  the  United  States  of 
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America  celebrated  its  birthday,  Lithuania  succumbed  to 
the  blows  of  the  Russian  bear,  and  up  to  the  present  has 
had  to  suffer  the  system  of  progressive  Russianization.  This 
went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  the  printing  of  Lithuanian  in 
1864.  Only  after  a forty  years’  struggle  did  the  Lithu- 
anians compel  the  Czar  in  1904  to  sign  a rescript  removing 
this  restriction,  and  now,  at  last,  books  and  newspapers  can 
circulate  freely  among  the  people.  So  with  the  twentieth 
century  there  begins  to  dawn  a new  era  for  the  Lithuanians 
as  well  as  for  other  down  trodden  nationalities  in  Russia. 
The  great  revolution  in  Russia  may  end  in  a decentraliza- 
tion of  the  government,  thus  giving  autonomy  to  the  Lithu- 
anians and  Letts  among  others,  and  making  possible  a gov- 
ernment in  Vilna  or  Riga. 

There  were  many  factors  which  prepared  the  way  for 
the  Reformation  in  Lithuania.  Sigismund  Korybut®  had 
undertaken  an  expedition  to  Bohemia  in  1424,  and  John 
Huss’  teachings  had  found  a considerable  following  among 
the  Lithuanians.  The  Szlachta®  (nobles)  had  acquired 
many  privileges  in  1496,  and  their  agricultural  affairs 
brought  them  into  contact  with  foreign  countries,  particu- 
larly Germany.  The  gentry  were  fond  of  traveling  abroad, 
and  of  squandering  their  wealth;  their  children  frequently 
attended  schools  and  colleges  in  Europe  (Leipsic,  Witten- 
berg, etc.),  until  Sigismund  I (1541)  promulgated  an  edict 
forbidding  the  youth  under  severe  penalties  to  imbibe  the 
foreign  spirit.  Many  wealthy  families  employed  foreign 

® Sigismundus  Korybut,  or  more  correctly,  Kaributis,  (f  1435)  was 
the  son  of  Demetrius  Korybut  (f  1404),  the  son  of  Olgerd  (f  i377),  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  Lithuanian  grand-duke. 

® Some  terms  used  in  this  paper  may  here  be  explained.  The 
Szlachta,  a word  used  by  Morfill,  denotes  the  ordo  equestris,  the  nobles 
who  held  no  office.  Palatines  were  governors  of  palatinates  or  prov- 
inces, and  castellans,  governors  of  a district.  They  held  office  for  life. 
Criminal  affairs  were  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Starosta,  who  were 
nobles  holding  an  estate  of  the  Crown.  The  Hetman  was  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army.  The  Tribunal,  an  appellate  court  for  the 
Szlachta,  was  created  in  Lithuania  in  1581.  It  met  in  Vilna,  Novo- 
grodek,  and  Minsk.  Its  decisions  were  final. 
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teachers  in  their  homes.  Foreign  merchants  often  visited 
the  country,  and  the  Szlachta  eagerly  listened  to  their  narra- 
tives about  the  spiritual  innovations  which  were  making  a 
commotion  in  the  West. 

The  Reformation  had  been  introduced  into  Prussia  by 
Albert  in  1525,  who  in  1544  established  the  University  of 
Konigsberg,  where  Lithuanians,  such  as  S.  Repelagen  and 
Abraham  Kulva,  taught  and  scholarships  for  eight  Lithu- 
anian students  of  theology  were  established.  Prussia,  and 
especially  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  influenced  the  pro- 
gress of  Protestantism  in  Lithuania  through  literature 
purposely  sent  broadcast  over  that  country. 

The  teachings  of  Knoepken,  Bugenhagen,  and  Hoffman 
in  Livonia  also  exerted  some  influence,  since  many  of  their 
pupils  settled  in  the  towns  of  Lithuania  and  preached  the 
Gospel.  Many  Scotchmen  also  visited  the  country  as  mer- 
chants, and  some  families  settling  there  and  becoming  as- 
similated with  the  local  population  helped  the  Reformation. 
Even  Moscow  furnished  a few  missionaries,  among  whom 
we  should  mention  Artemius,  Theodosius,  and  Thomas, 
who  had  been  working  in  the  eastern  cities,  especially  in 
Polotsk  and  Vitebsk.  When  Polotsk  was  taken  in  1563, 
by  Ivan  Vasilyevich,  Thomas  was  captured  and  thrust  into 
the  Duna  river  through  a hole  in  the  ice.  Besides  all  this, 
in  1544  Sigismund  Augustus  came  to  live  in  Vilna.  From 
his  boyhood  he  favored  anti-Catholic  views,  and  surrounded 
himself  with  men  who  advocated  reformation  or  who  at 
least  were  suspected  of  Protestantism.  From  his  court  re- 
ligious innovations  spread  without  hindrance ; from  his 
library  the  writings  of  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Calvin  and 
others  were  circulated  among  the  inhabitants.  His  chap- 
lains Kozminczyk  and  Discordia  of  Praszniz  openly 
preached  the  teachings  of  Protestantism.  In  vain  did  the 
Catholic  bishops  condemn  them  as  heretics;  Sigismund 
Augustus  protected  them  by  his  influence.  When  Sigsmund 
I died,  the  progress  of  Protestantism  in  Lithuania  became 
very  easy,  especially  because  the  Lithuanian  magnates  were 
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dissatisfied  with  the  union  of  their  country  with  Poland  and 
its  consequent  loss  of  independence.  They  hoped  to  regain 
their  liberties  by  embracing  Protestantism. 

Lutheranism  was  not  favorably  received  by  the  Lithu- 
anians, as  it  was  too  nearly  like  Roman  Catholicism.  It 
spread  principally  in  the  towns  among  the  German  settlers. 
Only  a small  part  of  the  Szlachta  embraced  Lutheranism, 
and  their  churches  were  few,  as  in  Vilna,  Kovno,  and  on 
the  estate  of  the  Radziwills  and  a few  other  magnates. 
Calvinism  was  received  with  greater  favor,  and  since  the 
destinies  of  the  Calvinistic  church  were  intimately  connected 
with  the  house  of  Radziwill,  we  shall  briefly  present  the 
history  of  this  church  in  the  light  of  its  relation  to  this 
house. 

Nicholas  Radziwill,  “the  Black”,  duke  of  Olyka  and  Nes- 
vezh,  the  palatine  of  Vilna,  chancellor  of  Lithuania,  together 
with  his  wife  Elizabeth  Szydloviecka,  and  his  children,  em- 
braced the  teachings  of  Zwingli  and  Calvin  in  1553,  and 
soon  began  to  propagate  Calvinism  throughout  his  large 
estates.  He  invited  to  his  court  the  first  ministers  from 
Poland,  among  whom  were  L.  Kryszkovski,  T.  Falco- 
nius,^^  Wendrychovski,  and  M.  Czechowicz  (who  in  1561 

“Laurentius  Kryszkovski,  a Lithuanian  by  birth,  was  converted  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren  and  corresponded  with  George 
Israel,  the  first  senior  of  this  denomination  in  Great  Poland.  Nicholas 
Radziwill,  the  Black,  called  him  to  Nesvezh  in  1558  or  1559.  Here 
he  became  an  adherent  of  Arianism,  and  influenced  many  inhabitants 
in  this  vicinity  by  his  example,  especially  the  brothers  Kavieczynski. 
Later  he  was  a superintendent  of  the  Anabaptists.  Of  his  writings  we 
mention:  i.  A Colloquy  of  Four  Waldensian  Brethren  (1558).  2.  A 
Dialogue  of  the  Holy  Justin,  Philosopher  and  Martyr,  with  Trypho,  the 
Jew,  (1564). 

^’Thomas  Falconius  (Sakalauskas),  a native  Lithuanian,  was  a pastor 
at  the  cathedral  of  Lublin.  He  was  imprisoned  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  for  apostasy.  Fie  was  one  of  the  first  Protestants  in  the 
country.  When  liberated  from  prison,  he  became  the  court-preacher 
of  Nicholas  Radziwill,  the  Black,  and  as  such  participated  in  the  synod 
at  Mordy,  1563.  Blandratha  soon  converted  him  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Socinians.  His  preaching  was  very  trenchant.  After  the  death  of 
Nicholas  Radziwill,  the  Black,  he  continued  to  fill  the  office  of  a Cal- 
vinistic minister  at  Klezk,  until  the  fall  of  that  church.  He  was  a 
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was  sent  to  Geneva).  Radziwill  was  very  successful  in  his 
“pious  war”  against  Roman  Catholicism,  and  the  Szlachta 
and  burghers  followed  him  by  thousands; — even  former 
Catholic  priests  threw  aside  their  celibacy,  and  Calvinism 
established  itself  in  White  Russia,  Samogetia,  and  Polesia. 
New  churches  sprang  up,  or  Catholic  churches  were  trans- 
formed.^^ George  Petkievicz,  the  bishop  of  Samogetia,  was 
himself  indifferent  in  religious  matters,  and  at  his  death 
only  seven  Catholic  pastors  remained  in  Samogetia,  with  a 
small  following  among  the  villagers.  Almost  all  the  mag- 
nates went  over  to  Calvinism. Accordingly,  as  early  as 
1557,  the  Calvinists  were  enabled  to  hold  their  first  synod 
in  Vilna.  In  order  to  strengthen  the  new  church  Radziwill 
sent  delegates  to  the  synod  at  Ksionzh  in  1560,  to  effect  a 
union  with  those  of  Little  Poland  and  the  Bohemian  Breth- 
ren of  Great  Poland^^  and  to  withstand  and  to  condemn  the 
heretical  teachings  of  Stancar,  Blandratha,  and  Gonesius^® 

learned  man  and  left  several  writings : i.  The  Life  and  Teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ,  (1566).  2.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  brief  annota- 
tions. 3.  The  Question  of  Baptism.  4.  He  also  composed  several 
H3rmns. 

His  brother,  John  Falconius,  minister  at  Mordy,  is  said  by  Wengierski 
to  have  written  a history  of  the  Lithuanian  churches,  which  must  have 
been  lost. 

“Among  the  first  churches  were  those  in  Vilna,  Klezk,  Nesvezh, 
Dzevaltovo,  Orsza,  Ikazn,  Iva,  Szilenai,  Rykontai,  etc. 

“Among  the  most  prominent  were:  Kiszka,  Chodkiewicz,  Hlebowicz, 
Sapiega,  Woina,  Pac,  Wolowicz,  Oginski,  Puzyna,  Gruzevski,  and 
others. 

“Poland  was  divided  into  Great  Poland  (Wielkopolska),  containing 
the  palatinates  of  Poznan,  Kalisz,  Sieradz,  Lenczyca,  Brzesc-Kujavski, 
Inovroslav,  Plozk,  Rava,  Masovia,  Chelm,  Malborg,  and  Pomorska ; 
and  Little  Poland  (Malopolska),  containing  Cracow,  Sandomir,  Lublin, 
Little  Russia,  Bielsk,  Podolia,  Podlasia,  Volhynia,  Braclaw,  Kijow,  and 
Czernichow.  Lithuania  consisted  of  the  palatinates  of  Vilna,  Troki, 
Samogetia,  Novogrodek,  Brzesc-Litewski,  Minsk,  Polotsk,  Mscislav, 
Smolensk,  and  Livonia.  This  was  after  the  Union  of  Lublin.  Prior 
to  1569,  Podolia,  Volhynia,  Kijow,  and  Czernichow  belonged  to  Lithu- 
ania. 

“ Peter  Gonesius  was  born  about  1525  in  a farmer’s  family  at  Goniondz, 
a borough  of  Radziwill’s  in  Podlasia.  He  studied  at  the  academy  of 
Cracow,  and  as  a prospective  pillar  of  the  Church,  he  was  sent  abroad 
by  the  bishop  of  Samogetia.  In  Italy  he  lectured  on  sophistry  at  the 
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on  the  Holy  Trinity.  Always  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Calvinistic  Church,  Radziwill  gave  orders  for  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  and  spent  ten  thousand  florins  for  its 
publication  in  Brest  1563.  But  soon  afterwards  he  died  in 
Vilna  in  1565.  His  ambition  had  been  to  become  king  of 
Poland  after  Sigismund  Augustus ; but  a premature  death 
prevented  his  ascending  the  throne. 

The  leadership  in  the  affairs  of  the  Reformation  now 
passed  over  to  his  successor  in  the  palatinate  of  Vilna, 
Nicholas  Radziwill  Rufus,  “the  Red”,  duke  of  Birzei  and 
Dubinki.  He  also  erected  churches  in  his  estates  and  pro- 
vided them  with  funds. Unfortunately,  adherents  of 
Arianism  which  had  been  propagated  in  Poland  by  the 
brothers  Laelius  and  Faustus  Socinus  now  arrived. The 
a synod  at  Brest  in  1558,  where  Peter  Gonesius  eloquently 
defended  the  new  doctrines,  strongly  condemning  the  bap- 
adherents  of  the  Helvetic  Confession  (the  Calvinists)  called 

University  of  Padua,  but  in  Switzerland  the  writings  of  Servetus  con- 
verted him  to  a new  conception  of  the  Trinity.  While  in  Wittenberg, 
he  was  willing  to  dispute  publicly  with  the  Lutherans  on  the  Trinity, 
but  Melanchthon  compelled  him  to  depart.  He  returned  to  his  country 
in  1555,  and  soon  participated  in  a synod  of  dissenters  at  Secymin,  pro- 
fessing that  he  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  Servetus  and  Frank  Davidis 
concerning  the  Trinity.  He  was  also  at  the  Calvinistic  synod  at  Pinc- 
zovo.  He  became  a Calvinistic  minister  at  Vengrovo  where  he  con- 
verted John  Kiszka,  the  owner  of  the  town.  The  teachings  of  his  pul- 
pit and  pen  brought  on  a schism  in  the  Calvinistic  Church.  At  the 
synod  of  Brest  he  attracted  to  his  teachings  Hieronymus  Piekarski,  a 
canonicus,  later  a Calvinistic  minister  at  Bialy,  also  many  others.  He 
taught  that  a Christian  should  adhere  to  no  government,  and  wear  no 
weapon  at  his  side  (he  himself  wore  a wooden  sword).  In  his  old  age 
he  had  the  sorrow  of  seeing  his  pupils,  — Martin  Czechovicz,  John 
Niemojovski,  etc., — abandon  him  and  join  the  Socinians.  Among  his 
writings  were:  i.  On  the  Son  of  God  (1570).  2.  On  Christian  Baptism. 
3.  De  tribus,  id  est,  de  Deo,  de  Filio  ejus,  et  Spiritu  Sancto,  adversus 
Trinitatem  Sabellianorum.  4.  Doctrina  pura  et  clara  de  praecipuis 
Christianae  religionis  capitibus,  (1562),  etc. 

g.,  in  Birzei,  Dubinki,  Keidany,  Koidanovo,  etc. 

” This  innovation  came  into  Lithuania  through  Blandratha,  Lizmanin, 
Czechovicz,  Stancar  of  Konigsberg,  and  Kryszkovski;  and  it  had  a fol- 
lowing principally  in  the  palatinates  of  Novogrodek  and  Brest.  They 
found  a mighty  protector  in  the  starosta  of  Samogetia,  John  Kiszka,  of 
Ciechanovice. 
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tism  of  little  children  and  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  concern- 
ing the  Son  of  God;  and  he  also  contended  that  it  was  a 
crime  to  serve  one’s  country  with  arms,  in  the  council,  or 
through  the  influence  of  office.  The  Are  was  spreading 
and  the  schism  grew  wider  daily,  so  that  Radziwill  could 
find  no  other  means  of  checking  the  heresy  than  by  com- 
manding his  ministers  at  Nesvezh  and  Klezk,  L.  Krysz- 
kovski  and  S.  Budny,’^®  to  remain  faithful  to  the  Helvetic 
Confession  and  avoid  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  church. 
In  this  he  was  sustained  by  John  Chodkiewicz  and  Simon 
Zacius,  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Vilna  district,  who 
were  opposed  to  Arianism.  But  in  Vilna  Czechovicz  was 
preaching  against  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  soon  Arianism 
had  taken  root  in  so  many  parts  of  the  country  that  its 
adherents  could  hold  synods  at  Brzezia  in  1564  and  at 
Vengrovo  in  1565,  where  48  ministers  and  14  laymen  came 
as  delegates.  At  the  latter  synod  the  baptism  of  infants 
was  condemned  and  rejected,  although  the  Calvinistic  dele- 
gates, M.  Vendrygovski  and  A.  Cygner,  made  a strong  plea 
in  its  behalf.  The  Calvinistic  ministers  in  1566  unanimously 
condemned  the  Arian  teachings  and  the  decrees  of  the  synod 
in  an  open  letter,  contending  that  a turmoil  in  the  Republic 

“ Simon  Budny,  alumnus  of  the  Cracow  academy,  was  installed  as 
pastor  at  Klezk  by  Nicholas  Radziwill,  the  Black,  in  1552,  but  was  soon 
converted  by  George  Blandratha  to  Arianism.  When  admonished  by 
Radziwill  for  his  apostasy,  Budny  went  to  Losk,  an  estate  of  John 
Kiszka  of  Ciechanovice,  and  propagated  the  doctrine  of  Frank  Davidis, 
that  it  is  improper  to  worship  Christ  as  God.  At  the  synod  of  Luclavice 
in  1582  he  was  deposed  from  ministerial  functions.  He  was  an  educated 
man,  well  versed  in  the  Greek  language,  but  as  a deist,  and  probably  a 
materialist,  he  was  disliked  by  all  denominations.  During  the  war  of 
Stephen  Batory  with  Moscow,  he  was  barbarously  treated  by  the  king's 
army  for  his  supposed  atheism.  He  published  the  following:  i.  The 
Bible,  translated  by  him  into  Polish,  1574.  2.  The  New  Testament  with 
annotations.  3.  Refutation  of  the  teachings  of  Martin  Czechovicz.  4. 
On  two  natures  in  Christ.  5.  On  the  principal  articles  of  the  Christian 
religion.  6.  The  Sword  used  by  the  Church  of  Christ.  7.  Brevis 
demonstratio  quod  Christus  non  sit  ipse  Deus,  qui  est  Pater,  et  cur  in 
sacris  litteris  appellatus  fuerit  et  porro  Deus  sit.  These  and  other 
writings  of  Budny  excited  a long  and  lively  controversy  not  only  among 
Catholics,  but  also  in  the  sect  of  the  Socinians. 
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would  follow  and  that  soon  the  Church  of  God  would  fall. 
In  order  to  avoid  identification  with  the  Arians,  the  Calvin- 
ists were  now  compelled  to  repeat  the  formula : Hi  ires  sunt 
unum,  et  hi  tres  sunt  unus.  But  John  Kiszka  was  busily 
engaged  in  erecting  new  churches. He  succeeded  in  trans- 
ferring some  Calvinistic  churches  to  the  Socinians;^®  he 
established  a printing  house,  spent  money  lavishly  for  the 
production  of  religious  books  for  his  denomination  and  al- 
lured many  influential  families  into  renouncing  Calvinism. 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  weakened  by  the  apostasy 
of  their  flocks,  and  set  aside  by  the  magnates,  found  no 
relief  from  the  edict  of  Parczovo  (1564)  which  was  now 
extended  also  to  Lithuania.  Even  the  Dominican  order  was 
unable  to  cope  with  the  growing  heresy.  Cardinal  Hosius 
therefore  advised  V.  Protaszevicz,  the  bishop  of  Vilna,  to 
secure  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits.  A few  of  these  from  Olom- 
unec,  taking  precautions,  soon  arrived  in  safety  at  Vilna, 
without  interference  from  the  dissenters.  The  bishop  as- 
signed to  them  St.  John’s  Church,  which  the  priest,  Peter 
Roisius,  was  unwilling  to  surrender  to  their  order.  Roisius, 
however,  died  soon  afterwards,  and  the  Jesuits  opened  a 
school  in  1570.  There  were  now  thirty  members  of  the 
order  under  the  direction  of  Stanislaus  Warszewicki.  The 
bishop  urged  the  people  to  send  their  children  to  the  new 
school,  but  the  inhabitants  did  not  obey.  But  though  the 
Jesuits  did  not  lose  heart,  the  dissenters  began  to  realize  how 
dangerous  was  the  enemy  now  established  in  their  midst. 
The  Jesuits  arranged  public  debates  which  were  attended 
by  masses  of  the  dissenters,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  minis- 
ters, their  order  was  victorious  in  the  eyes  of  uneducated 
people.  Warszewicki  found  various  pretexts  for  visiting 
the  homes  of  the  Szlachta  and  of  the  magnates,  and  by  his 
erudition,  eloquence  and  elegance  captivated  many  dis- 
senters.^^ Both  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  were  aroused. 

E.  g.,  at  Brest,  Bialy,  Mordy,  etc. 

“ E.  g.,  at  Losk. 

“ Kaviecz}Tiski,  etc. 

“ Such  as  Ulrich  Hosius,  John  Karol  Chodkiewicz,  etc. 
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Wolan  with  others  began  to  make  preparations  for  a polit- 
ical combination  of  the  dissenters.  Soon  both  denomina- 
tions met  at  Vilna,  made  an  agreement  concerning  the  sacra- 
ments, and  elected  delegates  to  the  synod  to  be  held  at 
Sandomir  (1570),  and  later  at  Cracow  (1573),  in  order  to 
fraternize  with  the  Polish  dissenters. 

When  Sigismund  Augustus  died  in  1572,  the  dissenters 
opposed  the  election  of  Henry  of  Valois,  the  persecutor  of 
the  Huguenots,  and  formed  the  confederation  of  Warsaw. 
After  the  election,  the  dissenters  insisted  through  their 
envoys,  duke  Albert  Prunski  and  Zborovski,  that  the  new 
king,  before  coming  to  Poland  should  confirm  with  an  oath 
their  privileges  and  liberties.  Soon  the  Polish  throne  passed 
to  Stephen  Batory.  During  a war  with  Moscow,  the  army 
set  fire  to  the  churches  of  the  dissenters  and  maltreated  their 
ministers. The  monarch  favored  the  Jesuits,  with  the 
expectation  that  through  their  schools  they  would  instil  into 
the  unruly  Szlachta  the  spirit  of  order  and  obedience  to  law ; 
and  the  Jesuits  knew  very  well  how  to  keep  up  the  king’s 
delusions.  He  elevated  their  school  in  Vilna  to  an  academy, 
and  E.  Wollowicz  refused  in  vain  to  affix  the  state  seal  to 
the  charter.  Batory  then  erected  Jesuit  academies  at  Po- 
lotsk (1579),  Riga  (1581),  Dorpat  (1583),  and  Grodno. 

Krysztof  Radziwill,  “the  Orphan”  (Sierotka),  who  estab- 
lished an  academy  at  Nesvezh  (1584),  followed  in  the 
king’s  footsteps.  Peter  Skarga  induced  also  the  younger 
brothers  of  Krysztof  (George,  Albert,  and  Stanley)  to 
embrace  Catholicism,  thus  delivering  a hard  blow  indeed 
to  the  Calvinists.  The  Calvinistic  ministers  had  to  flee 
from  Nesvezh,  Olyka,  Klezk,  etc.,  and  the  printing  house 
at  Brest  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Catholics.  In  1575 
some  67  dissenters  were  converted.  The  Jesuits  assembled 
their  best  men,  Skarga,  Stanislaus  Grodzicki,  J.  Brand,  V. 
Fabricius,  F.  Kvadratyn,  M.  Smigielski,  Em.  Vega,  etc., 
— all  distinguished  for  eloquence  and  possessed  of  talent  for 
invective — for  the  purpose  of  humiliating  the  dissenters  in 


“ S.  Budny. 
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forbade  the  dissenters  to  convey  a corpse  past  St.  John’s 
every  possible  way.  A clash  soon  came.  In  1581  the  bishop 
Church ; and  when  the  dissenters  paid  no  attention  to  this 
order  and  were  returning  from  the  cemetery,  the  Jesuit 
students,  with  the  help  of  a mob,  maltreated  the  ministers 
present,  stoning  them  almost  to  death.  True,  Batory,  on 
their  complaint,  sternly  commanded  the  Catholics  from  the 
camp  at  Pskov  to  keep  the  peace  and  not  to  disturb  the  dis- 
senters. But  soon  consternation  ensued  again  among  dis- 
senters and  joy  among  Catholics.  Nicholas  Radziwill  died 
in  1 584  in  Vilna.  He  was  the  man  who  had  sheltered  exiled 
ministers,  favored  erudite  men,^^  encouraged  some  to 
work,^®  elevated  others  to  positions  of  dignity  by  his  influ- 
ence,^® and  by  his  armed  bodyguard  kept  the  Jesuits  at  bay. 

Although  Krysztof,  son  of  Nicholas  Radziwill,  inherited 
the  office  of  palatine,  yet  the  Nesvezh  line  of  the  family  over- 
shadowed him — e.  g.,  Nicholas  “the  Orphan”  and  Cardinal 
George  Radziwill.  The  cardinal  took  forcible  possession  of 
the  printing  offices  in  Vilna  and  burned  in  public  all  the 
so-called  heretical  books  he  could  lay  hands  on.  When  D. 
Lencicius  continued  to  publish  Calvinistic  books,  the  Jesuits 
induced  a faithless  servant  to  steal  his  type.  In  the  pulpit 
and  elsewhere  outside  the  church,  at  the  country  fairs  and 
in  various  meetings,  the  Catholics  endeavored  to  make  a 
laughing  stock  of  the  dissenters.  They  declared  Wolan  to 
be  a drunkard.  They  insinuated  that  Sudrovius  had  been 
an  executioner  and  a thief  in  Lemberg.^’^  They  derided  the 

^ Such  as  Wolan. 

“ Such  as  Radwan. 

“ Such  as  Abrahamowicz. 

” In  ages  of  passionate  strife,  opponents  oftentimes  attack  a man’s 
character,  not  his  teachings ; and  this  was  what  happened  to  Stanislaus 
Sudrovius  (Sudrovski),  one  of  the  most  learned  and  honorable  among 
the  Calvinists  of  Lithuania.  The  Jesuits  of  Vilna  spread  a rumor  that 
in  his  youth  in  Lvov  he  had  committed  some  theft  for  which  the  magis- 
trate of  the  city  had  condemned  him  to  the  gallows;  and  that  he 
escaped  punishment  only  by  accepting  the  office  of  an  executioner. 
Jurgiewicz,  a canonicus  of  Vilna,  repeating  the  story,  added  that 
Sudrovius  had  stolen  a silver  saucer  in  Lvov.  It  is  certain  that 
Sudrovius  had  never  been  in  Lvov.  The  incredible  story  of  Jurgiewicz 
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synods.  The  mob  began  to  show  hatred  toward  the  dis- 
senters, and  their  ministers  were  in  no  higher  esteem  than 
the  worst  of  rowdies.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  Cal- 
vinists tried  again  to  effect  a union  with  the  Lutherans  and 
to  strengthen  tlieir  position.  But  their  convention  in  Vilna 
(1585)  was  without  any  manifest  result  and  the  Jesuits 
properly  declared  afterwards,  that  among  the  dissenters 
there  were  as  many  opinions  as  there  were  heads  and  no- 
where order  or  unanimity.  Before  Stephen  Batory  died  in 
1586,  the  houses  of  Pac,  Wollowicz,  Leo  Sapiega,  and  Rad- 
ziwill  of  Nesvezh  had  renounced  Calvinism.  The  forces  of 
the  dissenters  were  fast  declining. 

During  the  interregnum  the  dissenters  resolved  to  con- 
firm their  rights  at  the  diet  of  convocation  and  election,  and 
to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  Nicholas 
Monvid  Dorohostaiski  had  in  the  meantime  expelled  from 
Polotsk.  But  their  candidate,  Maximilian,  archduke  of 

was  repeated  by  Reszka,  who  added  that  he  had  heard  that  Sudrovius 
had  been  an  executioner  for  several  years.  After  him,  Borkovski, 
Vargocki,  and  Golubski  declared  that  Sudrovius  had  been  an  execu- 
tioner without  the  least  doubt.  Moreover,  Jurgiewicz  and  others 
sought  to  heap  reproach  upon  Sudrovius,  by  asserting  that  in  his  old 
age  he  became  enamored  of  Sophie,  daughter  of  Andrew  Wolan,  and 
that  this  unbecoming  affection  inspired  many  with  horror  so  that  they, 
like  John  Pac,  the  palatine  of  Minsk,  returned  to  Catholicism.  Further, 
Cichocki  made  the  accusation  that  Sudrovius,  being  a widower,  when 
asked  by  a young  man  to  woo  a certain  girl  for  him,  married  her  himself. 
Others  affirmed  him  to  be  an  ignorant  man  who  knew  not  even  his 
grammar.  All  these  inventions  of  the  Jesuits  prove  how  heartily 
Sudrovius  was  hated  by  them  for  his  devotion  to  his  denomination. 
Sudrovski  was  born  in  Ostrolenka,  Masovia,  and  received  his  education 
probably  in  Cracow  and  abroad.  As  an  evangelical  minister  he  early 
migrated  to  Lithuania  and  for  many  years  was  minister  in  the  Church 
of  Vilna,  until  at  last  he  was  elevated  to  the  office  of  senior  of  the  Vilna 
district.  The  Calvinists  entrusted  to  him  the  formation  of  a union 
with  the  dissenters  of  Poland,  and  made  him  delegate  to  the  synod  of 
Cracow  for  this  purpose  in  1573.  He  died  probably  in  1599.  He  left 
the  following  works : i.  Confirmation  of  a Christian  (1580).  2.  Expla- 
nation of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (1580).  3.  Idolatriae  Loiolistarum  oppug- 
natio  (1594).  This  book  attracted  much  attention,  and  angered  the 
Jesuits  so  much  that  they  requested  the  king’s  permission  to  burn  both 
the  author  and  his  book  at  the  same  stake.  4.  The  Catechism. 
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Austria,  was  defeated  at  Byczyna,  and  Sigismund  III 
(1587-1632),  a pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  ascended  the  throne. 
When  he  came  in  1589  to  Vilna,  the  Jesuits  received  him 
with  unprecedented  pomp  and  ovation,  so  that  even  faithful 
dissenters  asked  themselves  why  their  ministers  were  not 
able  to  make  a similar  display.  Sigismund  III  had  con- 
ceived a plan  to  exterminate  the  dissenters,  and  naturally 
his  best  friends  in  this  work  were,  among  others,  Skarga, 
Golynski,  Laterna  and  Kvadratyn.  When  a dissenter  died, 
his  office  was  given  to  a Catholic,  a friend  of  the  Jesuit 
order.  Others  were  converted  through  intimidation.  The 
colleges  of  the  Jesuits  were  now  flourishing  everywhere,  and 
the  number  of  their  pupils  reached  ten  thousand.  The  mon- 
arch encouraged  apostasy  by  remunerating  with  offices  and 
favors  those  who  renounced  Protestantism.  In  order  to 
counteract  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  Jesuit  academy, 
the  Calvinists  resolved  to  advance  their  school  in  Vilna  to 
the  rank  of  an  academy  and  were  at  that  time  engaging 
teachers  in  Poland  and  Germany.  But  they  were  prevented 
from  doing  this  by  the  Jesuits,  on  whose  advice  Sigismund 
III  in  a rescript  forbade  the  Calvinists  to  open  higher 
schools. 

Besides  the  dissenters,  there  was  in  the  country  a still 
more  powerful  enemy  of  the  Jesuits, — people  of  the  ortho- 
dox Greek  Church — whom  the  Jesuits,  not  being  able  to 
convert,  had  resolved  to  combine  with  the  Romish  Church. 
At  Horodlo  in  1413,  Jagello  decreed  them  unfit  for  the 
offices  and  privileges  of  the  Szlachta.  At  Florence  in  1438, 
a union  of  both  churches — the  eastern  and  the  western — was 
effected,  but  in  Lithuania  the  union  made  very  slow  pro- 
gress, although  the  grandduke  Alexander,  the  Dominicans, 
and  the  metropolitan  Joseph  Soltan  had  made  great  efforts 
in  its  interest.  Ivan,  “the  Terrible”,  pressed  by  Batory,  made 
overtures  to  the  Pope,  who  at  once  sent  a diplomat,  Antony 
Possevini.  But  Ivan,  having  gained  time  to  recover  him- 
self, acted  with  duplicity.  The  Jesuits  now  began  to  argue 
with  the  followers  of  Photius,  commencing  with  Possevini’s 
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“Capita  quibus  Graeci  et  Rutheni  a Latinis  in  rebus  fidei 
dissenserunt”  (1582)  and  Basilius  Amaski’s  “Interrog’a- 
tiones  et  responsiones  de  processione  Spiritus  Sancti  a Patre 
et  Filio”  (1581).  They  attracted  the  youth  of  the  Dis- 
Uniates  into  their  schools,  or  even  forced  some  converted 
Calvinists  into  that  party,  e.  g.,  the  metropolitan  Joseph 
Velamin  Rucki,  who  reconstructed  the  Basylian  order  and 
their  schools  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  the  Jesuit  col- 
leges. Then  Michael  Rahoza,  metropolitan  of  Kief,  called 
a synod  of  the  Ruthenian  clergy  at  Brest  (1590)  and 
another  in  1594,  where,  without  regard  to  the  opposition  of 
some  of  the  magnates  and  of  the  Szlachta,  the  Greek  clergy 
consented  to  a union  with  the  Catholic  Church.  The  synod 
sent  the  bishops  Pociey  and  Terlecki  to  Sigismund  III  and 
to  the  Pope  with  the  joyful  news.  The  third  synod  at  Brest 
ratified  the  union,  although,  influenced  by  Krysztof  Radzi- 
will  and  other  dissenters,  the  bishops  Gedeon  Balaban  and 
Michael  Kopystenski  seceded,  together  with  Constantine 
Ostrogski,  the  palatine  of  Kief,  who  advised  the  Dis-Uniates 
to  invite  the  help  of  the  Muscovites.  But  the  union  had  be- 
come an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  dissenting  bishops  were 
excommunicated.  A persecution  of  the  Dis-Uniates  followed, 
with  removals  from  office,  confiscation  of  churches,  impris- 
onments and  fines.  But  Ostrogski  did  not  remain  idle.  He 
established  a high  school  at  Ostrog,  and  made  Erasmus 
Smotrycki  principal.  He  also  founded  a printing  house 
where  a Slavonic  Bible  was  published.  He  opened  another 
school  at  Kief,  and  built  many  churches  and  monasteries. 
He  subsidized  Latosz,  a physician  of  Cracow,  who  supported 
the  Dis-Uniates  by  his  writings;  and  he  did  the  same  for 
many  others.  Ostrogski  also  entered  into  closer  relations 
with  the  chiefs  of  other  dissenters, — especially  with  duke 
Krysztof  Radziwill,  palatine  of  Vilna,  his  son-in-law,  and 
John  Abrahamowicz,  palatine  of  Smolensk. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Jesuits  were  not  idle.  Through 
their  colleges  and  their  thorough  organization  they  weak- 
ened the  lines  of  the  dissenters;  for  the  Szlachta,  in  order 
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to  escape  their  persecutions  and  chicanery,  joined  the  Catho- 
lics by  thousands, — some  after  intermarriage  with  Catholics, 
others  being  allured  by  profit  or  office, — some  through  the 
persuasion  and  eloquence  of  the  Jesuits,  or  affected  by  the 
derision  of  the  Protestant  ceremonies.  If  a Protestant  min- 
ister married,  they  wrote  an  epithalamium,  or  if  he  died — 
the  worse  for  him — they  published  letters  from  hell  to  his 
colleagues,  as  in  the  case  of  Burchard  who  died  in  1623 
after  an  accidental  fall  from  a ladder.  In  order  to  protect 
themselves,  the  dissenters  of  Lithuania  and  Poland  called 
a synod  at  Thorn,  in  1595,  to  which  Ostrogski  also  sent 
delegates.  After  letters  from  prominent  men  had  been  read, 
the  synod  discussed  at  length  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  denounced  the  persecutions  which  had 
recently  become  very  frequent;  they  also  elected  general 
seniors  who  were  to  receive  communications  concerning  the 
sufferings  inflicted  by  Catholics.  The  synod  also  addressed 
a letter  to  the  king,  asking  for  protection. 

The  Catholic  Church  had  strengthened  itself  by  the  union 
at  Brest.  But  the  Dis-Uniates  made  trouble,  and  stirred  up 
the  Cossacks  to  defend  Greek  Orthodoxy.  Hetman  Zol- 
kievski  defeated  them  at  Lubniany,  and  their  leader  Nale- 
vaiko  was  killed.  Then  Ostrogski  resolved  to  combine  the 
Dis-Uniates  with  the  dissenters.  A conference  was  to  be 
held  and,  if  possible,  uniformity  as  to  their  confessions 
agreed  upon  and  assistance  given  in  case  of  assault  upon 
their  religion.  Nuntii  would  be  sent  to  the  king  and  the 
diet  with  protests;  and  they  would  publish  to  the  world 
their  sufferings  from  oppression. 

The  proposed  conference  was  held  in  Vilna  in  1599,  with 
the  participation  of  prominent  men.^®  The  only  result  of 
this  conference  was  a superficial  union  between  the  Dis- 

“On  one  side:  Radziwill,  A.  Leszczynski,  Abrahamovicz,  Zenowicz, 
and  the  ministers,  Turnovski,  Gr.  Zarnovski,  Janicki,  Gracianus,  D. 
Mikolajevski,  and  the  Lutheran  senior  E.  Gliczner  from  Poland.  On 
the  other:  Ostrogski,  Sanguszko,  the  metropolitan  Lucas,  and  arch- 
deacon Gedeon.  Lutherans  of  Lithuania  were  represented  by  Talvosz 
and  the  minister  Andrew. 
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Uniates  and  the  dissenters.  The  Greek  priests  would  not 
even  listen  to  the  suggestion  of  a religious  union.  In  order 
to  profit  by  such  a multitude  of  dissenters  in  Vilna,  the 
Jesuits  proposed  to  the  dissenters  a public  debate  in  the 
castle  of  the  palatine,  where  four  thousand  spectators  were 
assembled.  The  Protestants,  being  obliged  against  their 
will  to  participate,  put  forward  their  ministers,  Mikola- 
jevski,  M.  Janicki,  and  M.  Gracianus,  to  discuss  the  theme: 
“The  priority  and  superiority  of  the  bishop  of  Rome”. 
Martin  Smiglecki,  who  had  been  successful  in  his  debate 
with  the  Socinians,  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
debate  could  only  do  harm  to  the  dissenters,  who  had  not 
so  many  organs  as  the  Jesuits  to  spread  the  news  of  their 
victory.  So  they  left  Vilna,  under  the  protection  of  George 
Radziwill’s  bodyguard,  suffering  insults  from  the  Jesuit 
students  and  the  city  rowdies. 

Besides  this,  a disagreement  arose  in  the  congregation 
of  Vilna,  where  Popovski  and  Daniel  began  to  insult  and 
deride  the  ministers,  and  to  lure  pupils  from  the  dissenters 
into  the  Jesuit  schools.  In  this  they  were  assisted  by  the 
minister  Chrzonstovski.  Moreover  the  Jesuit  colleges  were 
growing,^^  literature  in  opposition  to  the  dissenters  was 
increasing  (e.  g.,  Skarga’s  “Admonition  to  unity  of  the 
saving  church”  1611,  Szirvid’s  Sermons  1629,  etc.),  and 
the  multitudes  were  eager  to  witness  religious  spectacles. 
The  union  of  the  eastern  and  the  western  churches  grew 
stronger  every  day.  Calvinistic  senators,  the  chief  support 
of  their  church,  died  one  after  another,  and  their  offices,  as 
after  the  death  of  Krysztof  Radziwill  (1603),  were  given 
by  Sigismund  III  to  Catholics.  Soon  Nicholas  Narusze- 
wicz,  the  castellan  of  Samogetia,  John  Abrahamowicz,  the 
palatine  of  Smolensk,  Krysztof  Zienowicz,  palatine  of  Brest 
(1615),  duke  Albert  Prunski  (1595),  and  Michael  Doro- 
hostaiski  (1597),  passed  away.  The  best  educated  men 

g.,  in  Orsza,  Vitebsk  and  Smolensk  in  1610;  Krozhe  in  1616; 
Novogrodek,  Holovnia,  Brest,  Pinsk,  etc. 

“Theatrum  S.  Casimiri,  1604. 
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who  could  withstand  the  Jesuits  in  eloquence  and  logic,  like 
Wolan,^^  Lasicki,  Sudrovius,  etc.,  also  passed  away,  without 
leaving  equally  worthy  successors. 

After  the  death  of  Radziwill,  his  dignities  were  conferred 
upon  John  Karol  Chodkiewicz;  whereupon  his  son,  Janusz 
Radziwill,  joined  the  revolt  of  Zebrzydovski,  and  by  his 
example  induced  many  Lithuanian  dissenters  to  participate 

Wolan  came  of  a noble  family  in  Silesia.  He  studied  at  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder.  Kwilecki,  administrator  of  the  estates  of  Queen  Bona 
Sforzia,  called  him  to  Lithuania,  and  recommended  him  to  Nicholas 
Radziwill  of  Dubinki  and  Birzei,  as  private  secretary.  He  left  the  duke 
and  continued  his  studies  at  Kdnigsberg  for  three  years.  Then  he  again 
returned  to  Radziwill,  who  remunerated  his  labors  liberally  with  estates, 
his  services  having  been  rendered  in  war  and  in  the  diet.  He  was 
Radziwill’s  confidential  messenger  to  King  Augustus  in  secret  affairs; 
and  the  king  admitted  him  to  the  Lithuanian  ordo  equestris.  The  senate 
also  sent  him  as  an  envoy  to  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  when  Henry  of 
Valois  fled  from  Poland.  When  Quincunx  Orzechovski  began  through 
his  writings  to  insult  Lithuania  and  Radziwill  “the  Black”,  Wolan  was 
asked  by  this  magnate  to  write  an  answer,  which  was  published  anony- 
mously, and  made  a stir  in  the  country.  His  next  work  was  a transla- 
tion of  the  life  of  Scanderbeg.  Although  he  did  not  enter  into  a public 
dispute  with  the  Jesuits,  yet  in  his  writings  he  contended  with  P. 
Skarga,  A.  Jurgiewicz,  A.  Possevini,  Vega,  Reszka,  Faustus  Socinus, 
etc.  He  used  his  talent  and  erudition  for  the  benefit  of  his  co-relig- 
ionists. He  conceived  the  idea  of  a union  between  the  Lithuanian 
Calvinists  and  Lutherans  in  order  to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  he  participated  in  their  conventions  of  1570  and  1585,  as 
well  as  in  Vilna  in  1599,  where  the  dissenters  tried  to  unite  with  the 
eastern  Church.  The  synod  of  Vilna  in  1590  made  him  a censor  of 
Calvinistic  books.  He  lived  in  friendship  with  all  influential  and  edu- 
cated dissenters,  like  J.  Abramovicz,  J.  Lasicki,  Stanislaus  Sudrovius, 

5.  T.  Turnovski,  A.  Chrzonstovski,  V.  Kryszkovski,  A.  Dudycz  and  many 
others.  Even  Milesius  Rotundus,  an  ardent  Catholic,  held  him  in  high 
esteem.  His  benevolence  extended  to  all  without  respect  to  difference 
of  religion.  He  died  in  his  own  village,  Biyutiszki  near  Vilna,  January 

6,  1610,  being  eighty  years  of  age.  Among  his  writings  we  mention: 

I.  De  libertate  politica  (1572).  2.  Defensionis  sententiae  veteris 

ecclesiae  de  S.  Coena  contra  transubstantionis  dogma  libri  iii  adversum 
Petrum  Scargam  et  Franc.  Turianum  (1586).  3.  Apologia  ad  calumnias 
et  convitia  sectae  se  falso  Jesuitas  vocantis  (1587).  4.  Ad  scurilem  et 
famosum  libellum  Jesuiticae  scholae  Vilnensis  et  potissimum  maledici 
conviciatoris  Andreae  Jurgievitii  sacrificuli  et  canonici  Vilnensis  (1589). 
5.  De  principe  et  propriis  ejus  virtutibus.  6.  Caecitas  et  poena  ecclesiae 
(1608),  and  many  others. 
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in  it.  But  the  defeat  at  Guzovo  gave  the  Jesuits  a good 
opportunity  for  persecuting  the  dissenters.  It  happened  that 
a young  Italian,  Francus  di  Franco,  who  had  been  impris- 
oned in  Italy  on  suspicion  of  heresy,  was  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  Protestantism.  After  hearing  a sermon  of  A. 
Chrzonstowski,  he  met  in  the  market  place  a Catholic  proces- 
sion with  Bishop  Voina  at  its  head,  and  mounting  a shrine 
reproached  the  Catholics  for  their  pagan  rites.  He  was 
arrested  and  tortured,  but  even  then  he  asserted  that  he  had 
acted  voluntarily,  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  that  he  had 
no  intention  to  kill  either  the  bishop  or  the  king.  For  his 
blasphemy  he  was  torn  to  pieces,  July  i,  1611,  after  hiL 
tongue  had  been  torn  out  from  his  mouth. 

On  the  day  following  the  execution  of  Franco  the  Jesuit 
students  attacked  the  Helvetic  (Calvinist)  congregation, 
entered  the  dwelling  of  the  ministers,  threw  Balzar  Krosnie- 
wicz  out  of  the  second  story,  beat  Martin  Tertullian  almost 
to  death,  and  tried  to  cremate  I.  Wendland.  Part  of  the 
library  was  burned,  the  rest  stolen.  Then  a torch  was 
applied  to  the  church,  which  together  with  the  schoolhouse 
and  the  minister’s  dwelling  was  converted  into  a heap  of 
ashes.  The  Jesuits  at  once  published  a pamphlet,  justifying 
the  act  of  their  students  and  contending  that  the  dissenters 
were  worse  enemies  of  the  Catholic  Church  than  the  Jews 
and  the  Tartars — an  assertion  made  also  by  John  Argent 
in  “De  rebus  Societatis  Jesu  in  regno  Poloniae”.  When 
Sigismund  III  came  to  Vilna,  the  layman  senior  John 
Szveikovski  entered  a complaint  for  violence  and  contempt 
inflicted  upon  those  of  the  Helvetic  confession.  The  king 
did  nothing  to  punish  the  culprits,  but  the  Calvinists  were 
not  prohibited  from  building  a new  church,  school,  and 
dwelling  house  for  their  ministers  and  teachers.  But  their 
situation  grew  worse  every  day,  and  the  synod  of  Vilna  in 
1614  had  to  forbid  the  employment  of  Catholic  teachers  or 
of  such  as  had  pursued  their  studies  with  Jesuits  or  Socin- 
ians.  In  1606  an  old  minister,  Laszkovski  in  Gorki,  Pod- 
lesia,  was  purposely  run  over  by  a nobleman  and  killed. 
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without  the  least  effort  subsequently  to  punish  the  criminal. 
The  Jesuits  with  the  help  of  their  students — whom  Kojalo- 
wicz  calls  merito  frenum  haereticorum — or  of  a frenzied 
mob,  endangered  the  lives  of  the  dissenting  ministers  and 
even  the  diet  paid  no  attention  to  the  protests  of  the  suf- 
ferers. In  those  days  it  required  great  strength  of  character 
to  be  a minister.  Many  churches  by  that  time  had  no  pas- 
tors, and  the  remaining  pastors  had  to  hold  services  in 
several  neighboring  parishes.  Through  this  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  the  Calvinist  ministers  it  happened  that  uned- 
ucated persons  were  admitted  into  that  vocation,  who  were 
luiable  to  distinguish  between  the  Calvinist  and  other  de- 
nominations. Hence  the  synod  of  Vilna  in  1617  recom- 
mended for  dogmatic  or  liturgical  use,  certain  prescribed 
books,  e.  g.,  the  Brest  Bible,  the  New  Testament,  Postilla 
by  Gregory  of  Zarnoviec,  Postilla  by  Krysztof  Krainski, 
and  the  Catechism  by  Gilovski.®^  At  the  same  time  their 
polemic  literature  became  scarce.  The  printing  houses  of 
Radziwill,  Lencicius,  etc.,  were  now  printing  Catholic  books. 
The  Jesuits  unceremoniously  broke  into  the  Protestant 
churches  and  demanded  that  the  ministers  debate  with 
them — as  happened  in  1616  in  Novogrodek,  where  the 
minister  John  Zygrovius  answered  the  Jesuit  Benjamin 
Brivilias  of  Nesvezh. 

Besides  the  Jesuits,  in  the  reign  of  Sigismund  III,  there 
appeared  on  the  scene  many  new  Catholic  orders,  viz.,  the 
regular  Canonici,  the  barefooted  Carmelites,  the  Francis- 
cans, the  Bernardines,  etc.,  and  the  number  of  the  Catholic 
parishes  increased  rapidly.  Leo  Sapiega  himself  erected 
twenty-four  Catholic,  beside  many  Uniate  churches,  and 
robbed  the  Calvinists  of  their  churches  in  Ikaznia  and  Orsza. 
The  Uniates  also  helped  in  this  apostolic  work, — especially 
the  archbishop  of  Polotsk,  Josephat  Kuncewicz  (born  in 
1580  and  murdered  in  1623),  who  converted  many  dis- 

“ Postilla,  by  Nicholas  Rey,  had  been  translated  into  Lithuanian  by 
Jacob  Morkunas  and  printed  in  1600  at  Vilna  (in  three  parts  in  folio). 
A hymn-book  and  a prayer-book  had  been  published  at  Keidany. 
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senters  and  Dis-Uniates.®®  Numbers  of  Calvinistic  churches 
were  forcibly  restored  to  the  Catholics  under  cover  of  the 
decree  of  the  tribunal  in  1588  prohibiting  the  alienation  of 
church  property;  e.  g.,  the  church  in  Keidany  in  1627. 

To  the  consolation  of  the  Calvinists,  duke  Janusz  Radzi- 
will  married  the  last  heiress  of  the  dukes  of  Sluzk  and  of 
Kopyl,  the  daughter  of  John  Simon  Olelkowicz,  New 
churches  soon  adorned  his  vast  possessions,  and  Sluzk  got 
a school  of  higher  grade.  But  the  castellan  of  Vilna  died 
in  1620.  After  the  death  of  Ostrogski  in  1608  the  political 
union  with  the  Dis-Uniates  was  almost  forgotten,  and  the 
dissenters  contented  themselves  with  inciting  the  Dis-Uni- 
ates against  the  Catholics.  In  1609  a Calvinist  in  Vilna, 
meeting  the  metropolitan  Pociey  in  the  market  place,  slashed 
his  head  with  a sabre  and  cut  off  two  of  his  fingers  with 
the  bishop’s  ring.  The  Lithuanian  dissenters  were  also  the 
secret  instigators®^  in  the  murder  of  Kuncewicz,  and  Smo- 
trycki,  the  chief  agent  in  the  murder,  was  in  constant  com- 
munication with  them.  With  Kuncewicz’  death  the  party 
of  the  Dis-Uniates  was  completely  broken  up  in  Lithuania, 
and  their  leaders  were  severely  punished.  The  Dis-Uniates 
lost  their  churches  in  Vitebsk,  Polotsk,  Orsza,  Mohilev,  etc., 
and  Meletius  Smotrycki,  a learned  man,  joined  the  Uniates 
in  order  to  escape  deserved  punishment,  and  turned  his  pen 
against  the  Dis-Uniates  whose  weaknesses  were  not  secrets 
from  him. 

There  remained  nothing  for  the  Calvinists  but  to  direct 
their  attention  to  their  internal  affairs.®®  The  synod  of 

g.,  Soltan,  Th.  Skumin,  Tyszkiewicz,  Sokolinski,  Soroka,  etc. 

“Dzieje  kosciolow  wyznania  helweckiego  w Litwie  przez  Jozefa 
Lukaszewicza,  Poznan  1842,  p.  161-166.”  A very  reliable  authority. 

® The  administration  of  Helvetian  churches  in  Lithuania  was  in  the 
hand  of  the  synods,  which  were  held  every  year  with  the  participation 
of  the  ministers,  the  Szlachta  and  the  prominent  burghers.  The  synods 
were  competent  to  transact  the  following  business : The  framing  of 
by-laws  for  the  schools  and  for  the  ministry;  the  relaxation  or  restric- 
tion of  church  discipline;  the  printing  of  liturgical  books;  the  disposal 
of  church  funds;  the  selection  of  deputies  to  political  or  religious  con- 
ventions, with  their  instructions;  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
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Vilna  in  1621  resolved  to  reprint  the  Agenda  and  the 
Catechisms,  and  advised  their  co-religionists  to  keep  away 
from  the  Jesuit  schools.  In  1625  the  Calvinists  endeavored 
to  found  a Seminary  at  Vilna,  and  to  advance  their  schools 
at  Sluzk  and  Keidany  to  a higher  standard.  Then  they 
resolved  to  renew  their  connection  with  the  Calvinists  of 
Little  Poland  and  with  the  Bohemian  Brethren  in  Great 
Poland,  and  in  1627  and  1628,  to  print  the  Bible  with  the 
corrections  made  by  D.  Mikolajevski.  They  also  adopted 
the  school  statute  proposed  by  Andrew  Dobrzanski,  senior 
of  Novogrodek,  and  decided  to  raise  money  for  the  publi- 
cation of  their  liturgical  books  and  for  aiding  exiles  in 
Bohemia  and  elsewhere.  In  short,  the  Calvinists  tried  to 
consolidate  their  own  forces.  In  this  they  were  assisted 
by  Krysztof  Radziwill,  the  Lithuanian  Hetman,  and  by  their 
minister  Labencki  of  Vilna.  Radziwill  subsidized  the  school 
at  Keidany,  upheld  their  relations  with  the  Polish  Calvinists, 
published  the  “Meditations  of  John  Gerhard”  (translated 
by  J.  Romanovski),  and  presented  the  complaints  of  the 
dissenters  to  the  diet  in  1627.  The  diet  decreed  that  de- 
cisions of  the  Tribunal  which  vim  legis  sapiunt  should  not 
be  enforced;  but  since  the  previous  decrees  were  not  set 
aside  by  this  act,  the  Tribunal  as  soon  as  1630  at  Lublin, 
as  if  for  spite,  decreed  that  the  dissenters  should  not  hold 
their  services  in  the  buildings  of  the  palatinessa  of  Volhynia. 

ministers;  the  appointment  of  pastors  for  the  churches;  the  election  of 
seniors  and  conseniors,  etc.  The  synod  of  Vilna  in  1627  adopted  rules 
for  conducting  s3mods  and  established  a committee  for  the  trial  of 
cases  (synedrium)  during  the  sessions  of  synods,  who  adjudicated 
matters  of  lesser  importance. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Helvetian  churches 
of  Lithuania  had  their  plenipotentiaries,  called  actores,  who  represented 
their  interests  before  the  king,  in  the  diets,  tribunals  and  other  con- 
ventions. After  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  these  actores 
were  employed  as  envoys  to  foreign  courts  and  they  often  visited 
Berlin,  Konigsberg,  St.  Petersburg,  etc.  Concerning  the  method  of 
their  procedure  in  the  interest  of  their  denomination,  they  communi- 
cated with  the  seniors,  to  whom  as  well  as  to  the  synods  they  made 
reports  of  their  activity. 
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In  1629,  Sigismund  III  forbade  the  Dis-Uniates  to  build 
a church  in  Vilna;  and  he  was  active  until  his  last  breath  in 
the  conversion  of  the  Dis-Uniates  and  dissenters  to  Catholi- 
cism. He  died  in  1632,  convinced  that  he  had  accomplished 
his  ideal,  that  he  had  cleared  the  country  of  heresy.  When 
he  came  to  the  throne,  he  found  in  the  Lithuanian  senate 
only  two  Catholics;  when  he  died,  he  left  there  no  Dis- 
Uniates  or  dissenters.  At  least  one-half  of  the  Szlachta 
had  returned  to  Catholicism.  Many  Calvinistic  churches 
either  disappered  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  Catholics.  The 
eastern  (Greek)  church  also  had  lost  its  higher  clergy  and 
the  following  of  thousands  of  the  Szlachta  and  peasants.  In 
the  cities  and  towns  the  dissenters  were  ejected  from  office. 
Sigismund  III  had  sowed  the  seeds  of  hatred  and  contempt, 
encouraged  the  worst  monastical  schools  in  the  world,  ag- 
gravated internal  disorders  under  the  cloak  of  religious  zeal, 
and  thereby  compelled  the  dissenters  to  look  for  help  abroad. 

During  the  interregnum  which  followed  the  king’s  death, 
the  dissenters  thought  the  opportune  moment  had  come  to 
recover  their  rights.  They  flocked  in  masses  to  Warsaw, 
to  the  diet  of  convocation,  and  through  bribery  managed  to 
elect  duke  Krysztof  Radziwill  to  the  chair  of  marshal  of  the 
nuntii,  although  the  primate  Wenzyk,  the  bishops,  and  George 
Ossolinski  vehemently  objected.  The  dissenters  demanded 
that  before  the  election  of  the  king,  their  liberties  and  rights 
should  be  secured  by  annihilating  the  Tribunal’s  decrees  of 
1627,  1629,  and  1630;  that  freedom  of  conscience  should 
be  guaranteed;  that  criminals  should  be  punished  according 
to  law;  that  churches  which  had  been  alienated  during  the 
late  reign  should  be  restored;  that  permission  should  be 
granted  to  build  new  churches  in  places  where  a Catholic 
Church  existed ; that  assailants  of  ministers  should  be  legally 
punished ; that  the  king  should  swear  to  the  formal  oath — 
“Sine  discrimine  religionis  dignos  et  bene  meritos  ad  hon- 
ores,  dignitates  et  beneficia  Rei-publicae  admittam,  recipiam 
vel  promovebo” ; that  the  Jesuit  colleges  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  Vilna  and  Lublin  for  public  safety,  etc.  The 
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Dis-Uniates  also  presented  similar  stipulations.  These  de- 
mands were  strenuously  opposed  by  the  archbishop,  the 
bishops,  and  some  senators.®®  The  dissenters  had  a con- 
siderable armed  escort  with  them  and  were  able  to  enforce 
their  stipulations.  Only  through  the  intervention  of  Vlad- 
islav was  bloodshed  averted  and  concessions  to  the  dissenters 
and  Dis-Uniates  agreed  to,  although  the  Catholic  bishops 
added  to  their  signatures  the  ominous  clause:  “Salvis 
juribus  sanctae  Ecclesiae  Romanae”.  The  remaining  com- 
plaints were  to  be  settled  in  the  electoral  diet.  The  elec- 
tions to  this  diet  were  turbulent,  the  Szlachta  were  on  the 
verge  of  sabring  each  other,  and  many  protests  followed  in 
the  towns,  especially  in  Brest,  where  bishop  A.  Grochovski, 
with  Leo  Sapiega,  Alexander  Louis  Radziwill,  A.  Massalski, 
etc.,  entered  a vigorous  protest  against  harmonizing  with 
the  dissenters.  The  electoral  diet  met  in  Warsaw  in  1632, 
and  Krysztof  Radziwill  with  the  palatine  Leszczynski  ar- 
rived with  five  thousand  well  drilled  soldiers.  The  dis- 
senters demanded  that  the  concessions  of  the  diet  of  convo- 
cation should  be  made  more  extensive.  The  intervention 
of  Vladislav  was  again  salutary,  and  the  concessions  were 
affirmed  after  many  altercations,  although  the  “Salvae” 
remained  intact.  Vladislav  gave  the  dissenters  assurances 
in  writing.  To  insure  liberty  for  themselves  the  dissenters 
resolved  to  hold  conventions  every  year;  and  accordingly 
one  was  held  in  Orla  (Podlasia)  in  1633  another  in 
Vlodava  in  1634.  They  agreed  to  have  uniform  Agenda  in 
all  the  churches  of  Lithuania  and  of  Little  and  Great  Poland, 
and  created  for  each  province  a superintendent,  whose  term 
in  Lithuania  was  to  last  for  one  year  only.  In  1636  the 
synod  of  Vilna  elected  Balzer  Labencki  to  be  the  sixth  senior 
of  a new  district.®'^  In  1637  they  agreed  to  pay  two  thous- 

g.,  Leo  Sapiega,  George  Ossolinski,  Albert  Radziwill,  etc. 

” The  churches  of  the  Helvetic  Confession  in  Lithuania  were  divided 
into  six  districts,  viz.,  the  districts  of  Vilna,  Novogrodek,  Zavileika, 
Podlasia,  Samogetia,  and  White  Russia.  Each  of  these  districts  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  contained  a 
score  of  churches,  not  including  in  this  number  many  chapels  which 
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and  florins  a year  for  the  school  in  Keidany  and  appropri- 
ated a sum  for  the  publication  of  a “Postilla”  by  Abraham 
Scultetus. 

But  after  all  the  situation  did  not  change  much  in  the 
reign  of  the  circumspect  Vladislav  IV.  The  Jesuits  declared 
void  all  concessions  to  the  dissenters,  and  soon  found  occa- 
sion to  inflict  a severe  blow  upon  them.  During  a baptismal 
celebration  in  the  house  of  the  minister  Jurski  in  Vilna, 
some  intoxicated  guests  shot  arrows  at  the  statue  of  St. 
Michael  on  the  Franciscan  Church,  which  stood  opposite 
to  the  Helvetic  (Calvinistic)  Church.  The  Jesuit  students 
and  an  infuriated  mob  soon  beleaguered  the  buildings  of 
the  Calvinistic  Church,  but  were  repelled  by  the  Hetman’s 
soldiery  with  the  loss  of  a few  lives.  The  mob  then  at- 
tacked the  dwelling-house  of  George  Hartlib,  rector  of  the 
Helvetic  school,  and  were  making  preparations  to  drown  its 
owner,  when  the  Hetman’s  footsoldiers  arrived  on  the  scene, 
saved  the  victim  from  certain  death,  and  dispersed  the  row- 
dies. The  bishop  reported  the  matter  to  the  king,  and  de- 
manded a judicial  investigation.  The  king  asked  the  inter- 
ested parties  to  settle  the  affair  amicably  among  themselves. 
The  bishop  insisted  on  a severe  punishment  of  the  heretics; 
and  a commission  was  appointed  for  investigation,  consist- 
ing of  bishop  Ben.  Voina,  palatine  Krysztof  Radziwill, 
Sapiega,  M.  Tryzna,  castellan  Kiszka,  Rajecki  and  palatine 
Janusz  Tyszkiewicz.  Since  there  were  only  two  Calvinists 
on  this  commission,  Radziwill  and  Rajecki,  the  Calvinists 
entered  a protest  against  its  constitution.  The  commission 
subpoenaed  witnesses,  and  prepared  a report  for  the  next 
diet.  The  Catholic  clergy  published  circulars  for  the  popu- 

were  on  the  estates  of  the  wealthier  Szlachta.  The  churches  were 
mostly  built  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Vilna,  (after  1640 
this  was  also  of  wood)  Dubinki,  Keidany,  (which  had  two  brick 
churches),  Dzievaltovo,  Grezhei,  Lebiedzevo,  and  several  others.  In 
some  of  the  churches  the  services  were  held  in  the  Polish  language — 
in  Vilna  also  in  German;  at  Keidany  in  Polish  and  Lithuanian,  as  also 
at  Naujamestis,  Serijai,  Popilis,  Kurtavenai,  etc.  Services  were  con- 
ducted in  the  Russian  and  Polish  language  in  some  churches  of  White 
Russia,  as  in  Polotsk,  Vitebsk,  etc.  (J.  Lukaszewicz). 
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lace  about  the  sacrilege,  with  unjust  and  partly  fabricated 
accusations  of  the  Calvinists,  and  the  popular  fury  was 
further  increased  at  this  time  by  the  following  incident.  A 
heretic,  Przypkovski,  had  died,  and  his  funeral  was  person- 
ally conducted  to  the  grave  by  the  palatine  of  Vilna  with 
trumpets,  music  and  drums,  and  several  hundered  soldiers. 
Stones  were  hurled  from  some  Catholic  houses  upon  the 
procession,  and  near  the  Dominican  Church  it  almost  came 
to  bloodshed.  The  Dominicans  entered  a protest  at  Troki, 
and  the  bishop  complained  to  the  king  of  the  undertakings 
of  the  heretics.  Nuns  acted  as  witnesses  against  the  Cal- 
vinists. In  the  following  diet  the  Dominicans  made  their 
complaints  against  the  Calvinists,  and  foolishly  demanded 
the  dismissal  of  Janusz  Radziwill.  Radziwill  once  more 
tried  to  conciliate  the  nuns,  but  in  vain.  On  May  21,  1640, 
the  diet  tried  the  case  of  the  nuns  against  the  Church  of 
Vilna,  and  the  contents  of  the  verdict  are  as  follows:  i. 

Freedom  for  the  Helvetic  (Calvinistic)  services  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  is  forever  forfeited.  2.  Services  can  be 
transferred  to  a building  outside  the  city,  at  the  cemetery. 
3.  Permission  for  schools  and  all  hospitals  is  totally  cancel- 
led. 4.  As  soon  as  the  mother-superior  of  the  cloister  with 
seven  nuns  shall  swear  to  the  prescribed  oath,  the  persons  who 
are  guilty  shall  be  punished  with  death.  5.  If  the  latter  should 
be  apprehended,  execution  must  follow  within  six  weeks ; 
if  they  escape  they  shall  be  in  eternal  infamy  and  their  prop- 
erty shall  be  confiscated.  6.  Whoever  assists  the  guilty 
persons  with  advice  or  money  shall  be  punished  with  infamy. 
7.  If  the  city  officials  should  be  derelict  in  executing  justice, 
they  shall  be  fined  accordingly,  as  the  law  prescribes  for 
derelict  officers. 

The  following  formula  of  an  oath  was  prescribed  for  the 
nuns : “We  N.  N.  swear  to  the  Lord,  One  in  the  Holy  Trin- 
ity, that  arrows  were  shot  from  the  (Calvinistic)  Church, 
on  the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  and  the  pictures  on  top  of  it, 
with  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  the  ministers,  pre- 
dicants, and  housekeepers  living  there,  to  the  insult  of  the 
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Holy  Catholic  church,  viz.,  John  Jurski,  who  at  that  time 
was  celebrating  the  baptism  of  his  son,  also  Balzer  Labencki, 
the  senior  minister  of  that  church,  who  reside  there  con- 
stantly, who  know  best  the  names  of  those  who  fired  the 
shots,  and  are  acquainted  with  them,  and  whom  we  know  to 
be  the  principals;  that  we  swear  rightfully,  so  help  us  God 
and  this  holy  Evangel.”  The  formula  of  this  oath  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  complaint  of  the  nuns,  who  had  accused  the 
Calvinists  of  Vilna,  beside  other  excesses  such  as  blasphemy 
against  the  Catholic  Church  and  contempt  of  the  nuns,  of 
having  maliciously  shot  arrows  from  a bow  toward  St. 
Michael’s  Church,  so  that  the  arrows,  entering  the  church 
had  almost  killed  the  nuns  at  prayer,  and  had  killed  some 
beggars  in  the  churchyard,  etc. ; but  the  nuns  did  not  swear 
to  those  facts,  which  evidently  shows  that  this  affair  was 
adjudicated  not  only  illegally  and  informally  but  even  with- 
out conscientiousness.  And  the  nuns  themselves — whatever 
the  cause — objected  to  this  ominous  oath  for  a long  time, 
until  on  the  last  day  of  the  prescribed  date,  July  21,  under 
the  bishop’s  threat  of  excommunication,  they  agreed  to  it. 

The  excitement  which  this  injustice  aroused  among  the 
Calvinists  of  Vilna,  and  the  whole  of  Lithuania,  can  hardly 
be  imagined;  but  neither  the  protests  entered  in  the  cities, 
nor  the  open  disapproval  of  the  injustice,  nor  even  the  public 
threats  of  the  dissenters,  kept  the  enemy  from  the  most  care- 
ful execution  of  the  diet’s  verdict.  The  Church  was  closed 
at  once,  and  the  persons  convicted  by  the  nuns’  oath — the 
senior  Labencki,  the  minister  Jurski,  and  Hartlib,®*  the  dean 

**  Hartlib’s  fate,  after  his  flight  from  Lithuania  is  not  known  to  the 
writer.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  there  was  a relation- 
ship between  him  and  Samuel  Hartlib  (f  1670),  a friend  of  Milton, 
who  was  born  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  probably  in 
Elbing.  His  father  was  a Polish  merchant  (of  a family  originally 
settled  in  Lithuania)  who  was  a Protestant  and  emigrated  to  Prussia 
to  escape  the  persecution  of  the  Jesuits.  In  1644  Milton  addressed  to 
him  his  treatise  on  education;  the  pamphlet  is  full  of  praise  of  Hartlib. 
The  following  famous  sentence  is  from  his  essay:  “I  shall  detain  you 
now  no  longer  in  the  demonstration  of  what  we  should  not  do,  but 
straight  conduct  you  to  a hillside,  where  I will  point  you  out  the  right 
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of  the  school — did  not  wait  until  the  Tribunal  would  stretch 
out  its  hand  for  their  heads,  but  fled  to  the  elector  of  Brand- 
enburg with  letters  of  recommendation  and  a subsidy  from 
Radziwill.  Krysztof  Radziwill  became  despondent  and 
sick,  and  died  September  19,  1640,  and  with  him  died  the 
last  hope  of  the  dissenters,  for  the  palatinate  of  Vilna  was 
now  conferred  upon  a Catholic,  Tyszkiewicz. 

Soon  after,  in  1641,  the  minister,  Jacob  Chelchonski, 
when  returning  from  a visit  to  a sick  woman  in  the  city, 
was  attacked  by  the  Jesuit  students  and  beaten  almost  into 
insensibility.  Niegovicki,  who  escorted  him  and  tried  to 
interfere,  was  also  assaulted.  Then  the  students  complained 
to  their  dean  of  the  unwelcome  presence  of  the  minister  in 
their  city;  and  the  good  dean  granted  them  permission  if 
they  should  meet  a minister  again,  to  strip  him  of  his  cloth- 
ing. 

It  soon  happened  that  the  ministers  Gedarla  and  Chel- 
chonski visited  Janusz  Radziwill  in  his  castle,  and  were  on 
their  way  to  the  church.  The  students  surrounded  them, 
stripped  and  beat  them  into  insensibility,  and  threw  them 
over  a fence  into  a neighboring  garden.  Sosnowski  and 
Golimont  entered  a protest  in  the  city  and  made  an  inquest. 
Janusz  Radziwill  demanded  satisfaction  from  the  bishop, 
and  as  this  was  not  forthcoming,  he  asked  king  Vladislav 
IV  to  punish  the  culprits.  The  bishop  now  promised  to  find 
out  and  punish  the  perpetrators,  but  when  the  people  quieted 
down  nothing  was  done.  Similarly  Jacob  Stulichius,  a 
minister  of  Jamna,  when  on  a visit  at  Brest,  was  mercilessly 
beaten  by  the  Jesuit  students.  Churches  in  some  places 
were  set  on  fire,  and  their  property  was  stolen  and  appropri- 
ated with  impunity.  Even  their  fellow-citizens  began  to 
dispute  the  right  of  the  dissenters  to  hold  office.  When  K.. 
Gosievski,  the  palatine  of  Smolensk,  had  nominated  John 

path  of  a virtuous  and  noble  education;  laborious  indeed  at  the  first 
ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospects,  and 
melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more 
charming.” 
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Poplonski,  a Calvinist,  to  the  office  of  judge,  his  fellow- 
citizens  refused  to  recognize  his  nomination. 

King  Vladislav  IV,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  in- 
ternal discords,  conceived  the  idea  of  tranquillizing  the 
parties  through  a friendly  colloquy  (“Colloquium  Charitati- 
vuni”)  of  the  theologians  (with  the  exception  of  the  Socin- 
ians),  with  a view  to  keeping  the  dissenters  from  seeking 
help  abroad,  especially  in  Moscow.  In  his  rescript  the  king 
invited  the  Lithuanian  and  Polish  dissenters  to  come  to 
Thorn  in  1644.  The  dissenters,  though  distrustful,  were 
unwilling  to  insult  the  king,  and  promised  to  come.  After 
holding  provincial  synods,  they  called  a general  convention 
to  Orla  (Podlasia),  which  was  presided  over  by  Janusz 
Radziwill.  ■ In  a letter  directed  to  the  king,  the  synod  men- 
tioned the  tolerance  of  the  Jagellon  family,  but  doubted  the 
success  of  the  proposed  colloquy.  “Your  Majesty  proposes 
as  mediators  the  Right  Reverend  Lithuanian  and  Polish 
bishops,  men  of  influence  at  home  and  distinguished  by 
merit.  But  we  submit  to  your  Majesty’s  consideration 
whether  the  oath  which  they  swore  to  the  Roman  See,  and 
in  which  neither  you,  nor  the  fatherland  nor  the  rights  of 
the  Republic  have  even  been  mentioned,  should  not  become  an 
obstacle  to  this  affair?  Moreover,  your  Majesty  nominates 
as  chairman  of  this  colloquy  a man  eminent  for  episcopal 
and  senatorial  offices,  as  well  as  for  purity  of  character. 
But  although  each  side  is  to  have  its  own  chairman,  where 
is  the  third  chairman,  to  reconcile  their  differences,  especi- 
ally in  a friendly  colloquy,  when,  if  certain  rules  for  deciding 
questions  should  not  be  adopted,  the  whole  affair  will  depend 
on  the  theologians  of  both  sides?  It  is  no  secret  to  your 
Majesty  how  demands  and  wishes  of  much  less  weight  are 
received  at  Rome.  Your  Majesty  also  knows  that  even  in 
smaller  matters,  as  the  tithes,  prescriptions  or  ecclesiastical 
transfers,  even  your  Majesty,  together  with  the  bishops, 
archbishop,  and  the  primate  of  the  kingdom,  through  your 
own  dignity  cannot  reach  any  settlement  with  the  Catholics 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  Church,  nor  any  decisions.  . . . 
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But  some  one  may  say  that  we,  the  Evangelicals,  subjects 
of  your  Majesty,  are  wilfully  placing  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  your  Majesty’s  holy  aims,  in  order  to  avoid  a public  re- 
port of  our  Confession.  But  your  Majesty’s  letter  was 
preceded  by  a call,  to  which  were  added  slanders,^^  especi- 
ally from  Vilna,  and  in  the  letter  of  invitation  there  was  a 
contemptuous  allusion  to  our  yoke  of  slavery,  deviating 
from  the  custom  of  our  fatherland  and  of  our  free  people, 
so  that  this  would  be  a proper  instance  of  a just  excuse  on 
our  part  for  not  participating  in  the  colloquy.” 

After  the  general  convention  at  Orla,  the  Lithuanian  Cal- 
vinists held  a synod  in  Vilna  in  1645,  where  they  discussed 
the  proposed  friendly  colloquy  at  Thorn,  and  elected  the 
following  delegates : M.  Vysocki,  senior  of  the  Podlasia 
district,  Andrew  Musonius,  senior  of  the  Novogrodek  dis- 
trict, and  Reinhold  Adami,  the  court  preacher  of  Janusz 
Radziwill.  These  were  sent  to  Thorn  with  full  powers, 
and  instructions  as  to  what  they  should  say  and  do.  The 
friendly  colloquy  of  Thorn,  however,  instead  of  accomp- 
lishing the  results  desired  by  the  king,  made  hotter  the  fric- 
tion between  the  religious  denominations.  With  bleeding 
hearts,  and  with  many  protests  in  their  hands,  the  dissenters 
returned  home.  The  Lithuanian  delegates  made  a report 
to  the  synod  of  Vilna  in  1646,  and  the  synod  acted  favor- 
ably on  all  the  steps  they  had  taken.  But  Vladislav  IV, 
not  deterred  by  his  ill  success,  purposed  to  renew  the  col- 
loquy at  Sandomir;  he  also  endeavored  to  reconcile  the 
Uniates  with  Dis-Uniates,  but  died  before  accomplishing  it. 

In  the  reign  of  John  Casimir  (1648-1668),  the  Calvinists 
at  first  enjoyed  peace,  although  in  1647  Janusz  Radziwill 
had  implicated  himself  in  the  disagreeable  affair  of  tearing 
down  a cross.  The  public  mind  was  occupied  with  the  re- 

“This  is  an  allusion  to  the  call  which  Abraham  Voina,  bishop  of 
Vilna,  had  nailed  on  the  door  of  the  Calvinistic  Church,  where  among 
other  things  we  read : Quomodo  illi  (the  Calvinists)  animas  diversarum 
nationum  et  regnorum  falsis  suis  ac  perversis  dogmatibus  a vera  sancta 
catholica  Romana  ecclesia  abducunt,  etc.  The  Calvinists  entered  a 
protest  in  the  city  records  against  this  proclamation  of  the  bishop. 
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volt  of  Chmielnicki,  whose  blood-thirsty  army  had  reached 
the  heart  of  Lithuania;  and  the  Jesuits  were  afraid  that, 
during  the  civil  war,  Janusz  and  Boguslav  Radziwill,  pos- 
sessors of  vast  estates  and  castles,  would  severely  punish 
every  excess  on  their  part.  The  dissenters  used  this  time  of 
security  for  strengthening  their  organization  at  home.  The 
synods  at  Vilna  in  1647,  1650,  1653,  1654,  and  1655,  de- 
creed and  effected  the  restoration  of  the  schools  at  Keidany, 
renewed  the  Sandomir  Consensus  with  Little  Poland,  made 
a uniform  ritual  for  all  their  churches,  and  established  a 
seminary  with  a library  at  Zabludovo.  But  in  1656,  when 
the  Swedes  had  occupied  Poland  and  also  overrun  Lithu- 
ania, the  Hetman,  Janusz  Radziwill,  and  his  cousin.  Bogus- 
lav  Radziwill,  submitted  themselves  to  the  protection  of 
King  Charles  Gustavus,  and  persisting  in  treason,  fought 
against  their  own  country,  while  the  Catholics  turned  to  its 
support.  Janusz  Radziwill,  besieged  at  Tykocin  by  the 
national  army,  died  and  escaped  deserved  punishment. 
Boguslav  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Poles  but,  liberated  again 
by  the  Swedes,  was  subservient  to  foreign  interests  until  his 
death.  In  this  war  many  Calvinists  were  slain  by  the  hand 
of  their  fellow-citizens  and  many  churches  were  burned 
down.  Divine  services  and  all  the  synods  were  abandoned, 
the  schools  were  closed,  and  the  Szlachta  and  the  ministers 
sought  shelter  at  Kdnigsberg.  The  treaty  of  Oliva  (1660) 
gave  no  relief  to  Lithuania,  since  the  Muscovites  held  the 
country  in  their  possession  and  especially  vexed  the  Uniates 
and  dissenters.  Although  Lithuania  was  cleared  of  the 
enemy  by  the  perseverence  of  John  Casimir,  the  Calvinists 
in  this  war  lost  more  churches  than  ever  before ; — in  Vitebsk, 
Polotsk,  Minsk,  Szazk,  Holovczyna,  Sokolin,  etc.  In  1667, 
when  the  synod  ordered  Krysztof  of  Zamoviec,  the  con- 
senior  of  the  district  of  White  Russia,  to  regain  possession 
of  them  and  to  appoint  ministers,  he  encountered  the  great- 
est difficulties  and  even  his  life  was  in  danger  more  than 
once.  Another  painful  loss  to  the  Calvinists  was  the  death 

of  Janusz  Radziwill,  the  last  dissenting  senator  of  Lithu- 
(18) 
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ania,  who  left  an  only  daughter,  Maria  Anna.  After  her 
father’s  death,  she  was  educated  at  the  court  of  the  .duchess 
of  Courland.  Fortunately  she  was  espoused  by  Boguslav 
Radziwill,  the  grandregent  of  East  Prussia,  not  only  on 
account  of  her  personal  beauty,  but  especially  in  view  of  the 
religious  interests  involved.  This  marriage  assured  the 
dissenters  not  only  of  protection,  but  also  of  peace  for  some 
years.  Several  churches  were  restored,  liturgical  books 
were  printed  in  thfe  Polish  and  Lithuanian  languages,  and 
a translation  of  the  Lithuanian  Bible  was  prepared.  But 
funds  were  lacking,  and  the  synod  of  Vilna  in  1663  re- 
solved to  send  abroad  the  ministers  Krainski  and  Nicholas 
Monvid,  the  former  to  make  collections  in  England  and 
Scotland,  the  latter  to  supervise  the  printing  of  the  Bible 
in  London. 

When  King  John  Casimir  abdicated  the  Polish  throne  in 
1668,  the  situation  of  the  Calvinists  in  Lithuania  was  de- 
plorable. In  Vilna,  Vitebsk,  Polotsk,  Minsk,  etc.,  a Calvin- 
ist was  seldom  met  among  the  inhabitants,  and  those  re- 
maining were  excluded  from  city  or  country  offices  and 
dignities.  The  Catholic  consistories  robbed  them  of  their 
churches  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1588.^“  They  were 
prosecuted  before  the  consistories  and  tribunals  for  blas- 
phemy of  the  Holy  Virgin  or  other  saints.  Their  ministers 
were  not  permitted  to  hold  synods,  to  baptize,  to  perform 
marriage  ceremonies,  or  to  bury  their  deceased  co-religion- 
ists. Oftentimes  their  dead  were  taken  out  of  the  graves, 
maltreated,  and  mutilated.  Churches  were  torn  down  or 
set  on  fire,  and  their  dwelling-houses  assaulted  and  robbed. 
They  were  forbidden  to  print  their  religious  books,  etc.  To 
all  this  were  added  the  horrors  of  the  wars  with  Moscow, 
the  Cossacks,  and  the  Swedes,  the  pestilence  following  in 
their  path,  the  destruction  of  half  the  population,  the  sur- 
vivors being  plunged  in  misery  and  destitution.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  the  dissenters  in  Lithuania  in  1668. 

The  Calvinists  sent  three  deputies  to  the  diet  of  election, 
to  secure  a statute  insuring  for  the  dissenters  civil  equality 


"E.  g.,  at  Sniady,  Wyzainis,  Szventazeris,  and  Serijai. 
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and  peace  at  home.  A convention  at  Keidany  in  1669  tried 
to  renew  intimate  relations  with  the  Lithuanian  Lutherans 
on  the  basis  of  the  Sandomir  Consensus  of  1570,  but  the 
Lutherans  turned  a deaf  ear  to  their  overtures.  In  the 
midst  of  these  endeavors,  the  grandregent  of  Prussia,  Bog- 
uslav  Radziwill,  died  in  1670,  leaving  one  daughter,  Caro- 
lina Louisa,  as  heiress  of  his  immense  estates  in  Lithuania, 
Samogetia,  White  Russia  and  Polesia.  He  was  the  last 
dissenting  descendant  of  the  Radziwill  line  at  Birzei,  Dub- 
inki,  Sluzk,  and  Kopyl,  and  the  last  dissenting  magnate  of 
great  influence.  The  state  of  the  dissenting  Church  at  this 
time  was  tersely  stated  by  Nicholas  Dziakowicz,  senior  of 
the  Vilna  district,  in  1674:  “Messis  quantulacunque,  operarii 
pauci,  quin  imo  breve,  si  nos  labori  succubuerimus,  futuri 
nulli.”  Besides,  the  Calvinists  were  afraid  that  Carolina 
Louisa  would  wed  a Catholic  and  the  churches  in  her  estates 
in  this  event  would  cease  to  exist.  But,  thanks  to  her  wealth, 
she  was  espoused  by  Louis,  son  of  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, and  the  joy  of  the  Calvinists  was  great  indeed.  They 
expressed  their  congratulations  through  the  minister  Mon- 
vid,  and  in  return  the  bridegroom  in  1682  donated  a fund 
to  the  German  academies  at  Konigsberg,  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder,  and  Berlin,  for  twelve  Lithuanian  students  who 
should  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  theology.  Be- 
sides, Carolina  Louisa  paid  the  expenses  of  some  Lithuanian 
students  at  Oxford  {e.  g.,  Lutomirski).  In  1681  she  ord- 
ered a Lithuanian  catechism  to  be  printed  and  distributed 
gratuitously  to  the  villagers. 

In  1682,  the  dean  of  the  academy  in  Vilna  incited  his 
students  to  destroy  the  church  of  the  Calvinists.  At  once 
the  ministers’  dwelling-houses  were  robbed,  the  church 
archives  plundered,  and  the  church  razed  to  the  ground;: 
graves  were  opened,  and  the  putrifying  bodies  torn  to- 
pieces  or  .burned.  Some  ministers  managed  to  escape  un- 
noticed by  the  mob,  such  as  Krysztof  Trzebicki  Taubman. 
Others,  such  as  Michael  Trzebicki  Taubman  and  Caspar 
Pokucki,  hid  themselves  in  the  tombs  which  contained  cof- 
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fins.  In  the  mean  time  Michael  Puzyna  arrived  with  his 
armed  servants  and  escorted  the  ministers  to  the  Franciscan 
cloister,  which  they  left  under  cover  of  night  for  a safer 
shelter.  This  was  on  the  second  day  of  April,  1682.  On 
the  following  day  the  mob  continued  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion with  the  connivance  of  the  palatine,  Michael  Pac,  who 
had  left  the  city  early  in  the  morning,  but  died  on  the  road 
in  the  evening.  Casimir  John  Sapiega  arrived  in  the  city 
with  a detachment  from  the  army,  seized  some  few  male- 
factors and  stopped  the  riot. 

The  Calvinists  became  terror-stricken.  Where  could 
they  find  protection  and  justice?  They  wrote  complaints 
to  Carolina  Louisa,  and  asked  her  to  interest  the  Protestant 
courts  abroad.  She  replied  that  their  procedure  was 
unwise  and  urged  them  to  seek  redress  at  home,  at 
the  court  of  a king  who  loved  peace  and  justice.  She 
also  sent  some  money  to  the  ministers,  and  permitted 
them  to  hold  services  and  to  live  in  her  castle  at  Vilna. 
John  III  Sobieski  appointed  a commission  of  investigation, 
consisting  of  Alexander  Kotovicz,  Casimir  John  Sapiega, 
Benedict  Paul  Sapiega,  Joseph  Sluzka,  Czyz,  and  Paul 
Boncza  Sienicki,  the  plenipotentiary  of  Carolina  Louisa. 
The  Commission  cited  before  its  tribunal  the  chief  in- 
stigators,— the  Jesuits — and  the  magistrate  of  Vilna,  and 
was  in  fact  about  to  punish  the  culprits,  when  the  Jesuits 
helped  them  to  escape.  The  verdict  was  nevertheless  prom- 
ulgated, the  magistrate  was  admonished  to  take  better  care 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the  Calvinists  were  per- 
mitted to  rebuild  their  Church  and  other  structures,  while 
the  leader  of  the  riot  was  placed  on  the  proscription  list. 

After  all  this  the  Calvinistic  churches  continued  to  suffer 
damage  at  the  hand  of  fanatics ; the  erection  of  new  churches 
was  prohibited;  and  any  denunciation  was  sufficient  to  call 
forth  citation  of  the  Calvinists  before  a tribunal — as  when 
Pacewicz,  administrator  of  the  estates  of  Carolina  Louisa, 
was  cited  before  the  bishop  to  answer  the  charge  of  exhort- 
ing his  wife  to  abjure  Catholicism;  or,  as  another  illustra- 
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tion  of  persecution,  when  in  Naujamestis  and  in  the  village 
of  Boynarovo,  the  property  of  Carolina  Louisa,  some  ves- 
tiges of  idolatry  were  found,  the  Catholics  used  force  in  the 
conversion  of  the  people  to  their  faith  and  added  them  to 
their  parishes. 

During  these  persecutions,  Louis,  the  son  of  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  husband  of  Carolina  Louisa,  died  in  1687. 
Soon  afterwards  Carolina  Louisa  married  the  pfalzgraf, 
Charles  of  Neuburg.  Although  by  this  act  she  had  for- 
feited her  estates  from  the  house  of  Sobieski, — for  she  had 
promised  her  hand  to  Jacob,  the  son  of  king  Sobieski — yet, 
through  bribery  of  the  senators  and  nuntii,  she  escaped  the 
just  confiscation  of  her  possessions ; and  in  this  difficulty  she 
was  valiantly  supported  by  the  Lithuanian  Calvinists.  The 
Calvinists  were  now  taking  care  of  their  affairs  in  other  re- 
spects. The  synod  at  Bielica  in  1686,  imposed  the  task 
upon  the  superintendent  Nicholas  Monvid,  with  Michael 
Taubman  Trzebicki,  of  revising  and  compiling  the  archives 
at  Birzei.  The  synod  of  Bielica  in  1689  entrusted  to  the 
ministers  Paterson,  Jordan,  Samuel  Lutomirski,  and  Daniel 
Mikola jevski,  the  translation  of  the  Belgian  Bible  with  anno- 
tations into  Polish.  The  synod  at  Keidany  in  1691,  decided 
to  hold  synods  every  year,  alternating  in  each  district — at 
Zuprany  in  the  district  of  Vilna,  at  Bielica  in  the  district 
of  Novogrodek,  at  Zabludovo  in  the  district  of  Podlasia,  at 
Keidany  in  Samogetia,  at  Koydonovo  in  White  Russia,  and 
at  Birzei  in  the  district  of  Zavileika.  At  Bielica  in  1694 
it  was  decreed  that  the  ministers  should  keep  a record  of 
facts  concerning  their  churches  and  their  flocks  and  present 
these  records  to  the  synods  and  the  archives.  These  rec- 
ords constitute  very  important  material  for  the  history  of 
the  Reformation  in  Lithuania,  if  they  should  ever  be  pub- 
lished. This  same  synod  resolved  to  spend  fifteen  thousand 
florins,  which  Baron  Henry  Putkamer  had  donated,  in  buy- 
ing the  estate  of  Szydlovo  as  the  common  property  of  all 
the  Calvinistic  churches.  In  1687,  Carolina  Louisa  be- 
stowed free  scholarships  upon  four  students,  ministers’  sons. 
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to  pursue  their  studies  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg.  In 
1695  the  duchess  of  Neuburg  died,  after  a short  but  useful 
life.  She  had  cared  for  the  churches  and  schools  of  her 
denomination  on  her  estates.  She  had  ordered  at  her  ex- 
pense that  liturgical  books  be  printed  in  the  Polish  and 
Lithuanian  languages,  and  even  in  the  year  of  her  death  she 
assigned  the  sum  of  five  thousand  florins  for  the  printing 
of  the  New  Testament.^^  She  donated  her  printing  estab- 
lishment at  Sluzk  to  the  Lithuanian  churches.  Her  biogra- 
phy was  written  by  Krysztof  Bythner.  I do  not  know  whether 
it  has  ever  been  published,  although  it  might  make  interest- 
ing reading.  She  was  the  last  heiress  of  the  Radziwills  at 
Birzei  of  the  Helvetic  Confession.  Her  estates,  which  bore 
one  million  florins  yearly, — Birzei,  Kopyl,  Sluzk,  Zabludovo, 
Keidany,  Siebiez,  etc. — were  inherited  by  the  daughter  of 
her  second  marriage,  Elizabeth,  who  married  a Catholic. 
But  Serijai  and  Tworki  had  been  assigned  by  Carolina 

“Inasmuch  as  Krainskis’  Bible  (erroneously  called  Chylinskis’),  a 
Lithuanian  translation,  through  lack  of  funds,  remained  in  London  un- 
finished, a new  translation  was  prepared,  but  unfortunately  during  a 
fire  in  1681  at  Birzei  the  manuscript  was  lost.  Thereupon  Samuel 
Bythner  translated  the  New  Testament,  which  was  approved  by  the 
synod  at  Bielica  in  1697  and  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Carolina 
Louisa. 

Speaking  in  general,  the  Protestants  were  the  creators  of  Lithuanian 
literature,  and  the  Lutherans  were  its  pioneers,  especially  Mosvidius  of 
Ragaine,  Bartholomew  Villentas,  and  John  Bretkunas  of  Labguva 
(t  1602)  who  was  probably  the  first  to  translate  the  Bible  into  Lithu- 
anian. The  Calvinists  continued  the  work  begun  by  Lutherans,  and  by 
their  publications  stimulated  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  similar  work. 
The  Calvinists  published  in  1653  the  “Book  of  Devotion,”  and  tried  to 
publish  the  Bible  in  London  in  1663,  but  S.  B.  Chylinski,  who  was  sent 
abroad  to  collect  funds,  squandered  in  England  what  he  had  collected; 
and  his  place  was  taken  by  J.  K.  Krainski  (f  1685).  But  the  Bible  was 
printed  only  as  far  as  the  fortieth  Psalm.  Its  translation  was  made  by 
George  Skrodzki  (f  1683)  and  John  Bazymauskas,  senior  of  Samogetia 
(t  1671),  and  some  few  other  ministers,  who  are  unknown.  The  only 
known  copy  of  this  Bible  was  donated  in  1805  to  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Vilna,  and  in  1842  it  became  the  property  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg.  Extracts  from  this  Bible  were 
published  in  1887  by  E.  A.  Volter,  and  they  are  very  interesting  from  a 
linguistic  standpoint.  The  bibliography  of  S.  Baltramaitis  mentions 
many  Lithuanian  publications. 
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Louisa  to  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  and  thereby  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Calvinistic  churches  was  secured.  Soon  king 
John  Sobieski  also  died  (1696).  At  the  end  of  his  reign 
there  were  yet  in  Lithuania  48  Calvinistic  Churches,  4 
higher  schools,  47  ministers,  and  a considerable  number  of 
noble  families  who  accepted  this  Confession,  such  as  Put- 
kamer,  Grabowski,  Zablocki,  Mackiewicz,  Gintovt,  Czyz, 
Estko,  etc.  In  the  towns  (e.  g.,  Keidany,  Zabludovo,  Ven- 
grovo,  etc.),  there  lived  many  Scottish  families  faithful  to 
their  creed.  But  many  churches  had  disappeared.^^  Among 
the  magnates  there  were  families  that  either  became  ex- 
tinct or  abjured  Calvinism  (e.  g.,  Potocki  of  Sidra,  Puzyna, 
Szczuk,  Szvykovski,  etc) 

At  the  present  time  the  position  of  the  Calvinistic  Church 
in  Lithuania  has  been  improved,  comparatively  speaking. 
The  Russian  government,  though  persecuting  the  Roman 
Catholics,  has  been  more  lenient  to  Calvinism,  although  the 
Lithuanian  Calvinists  were  not  able  to  escape  the  prohibi- 
tions which  affect  the  Lithuanians  as  a nation.  The  Cal- 
vinistic books,  and  even  the  Bible,  were  until  recently  on 
the  index  of  prohibited  books.  The  Catholic  Lithuanians 
themselves,  educated  in  the  spirit  of  Jesuitism,  which  still 
smoulders,  shim  them  as  heretics,  and  call  them  “bambizas”, 
the  slang  term  for  Calvinists  or  for  Protestants  in  general. 
But  the  Calvinists  in  Lithuania  occupy  a higher  standing 
in  intellectual  development  than  their  Catholic  neighbors 
and  in  general  are  doing  better  as  farmers.  Liberty  of 
conscience  and  of  the  press,  which  will  certainly  be  the  result 
of  the  present  revolution  in  Russia,  ought  to  bring  the  Cal- 
vinists to  the  front  in  the  life  of  the  Lithuanian  nation. 
With  greater  effort  and  new  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism, which  may  well  be  inspired  by  present  conditions, 

“ In  the  Vilna  district,  at  Rykontai,  Balberiszkis,  Ovanta,  Vyzainis, 
Szventazeris,  etc.;  in  Samogetia,  at  Zeimei,  Gelava,  etc.;  in  the  Novo- 
grodek  district,  at  Sielubin,  etc.;  in  White  Russia,  at  Ivienia,  Zaslav, 
Minsk,  Szazk,  Kuchcice,  Servecz,  Smycz,  Holovczyn,  Vitebsk,  Polotzk, 
Sokolin,  Derevnia,  Dory,  Uzda,  Novy  Bychov,  Rogaczev,  Szklov, 
Taimanovo,  Kovalevszczyzna,  Rakov,  etc. 
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the  Calvinists  may  again  occupy  the  place  of  which  they  have 
been  deprived  during  the  last  three  hundred  years.  But  a 
helping  hand  should  be  extended  to  them  by  their  co-relig- 
ionists  of  other  lands  to  lighten  their  struggle  and  inspire 
them  with  greater  energy. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


John  Szlupas. 


HISTORICAL  NOTE. 


THE  THEORY  OF  ANCESTOR  WORSHIP  AMONG  THE  HEBREWS. 

The  question  of  ancestor-worship  in  Israel  first  emerged  in 
connection  with  the  animistic  theory  of  the  origin  of  religion. 
Edward  B.  Tylor  in  his  Primitive  Culture  (1871)  and  Herbert 
Spencer  in  his  Sociology  (1876)  discuss  the  question  only  on 
the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  In  Spencer’s  view  all 
religion  is  an  expansion  and  application  of  ancestor-worship, 
and  originated  in  the  anxious  dreams  of  hungry  or  overfed 
savages,  who  in  their  troubled  sleep  saw  deceased  ancestors, 
and  endeavored  to  find  means  of  avoiding  these  unpleasant  ex- 
periences in  the  future.  “Jahweh  was  first  worshiped  as  an 
ancestor”  is  the  assumption  which  his  theory  compels  him  to 
make.  “Spencer  has  faced  the  question  that  his  philosophy 
required  him  to  face,  that  of  accounting  for  religion  by  natural 
causes;  but  to  show  that  the  origin  of  religion  may  be  as  he 
describes  it,  does  not  furnish  proof  that  such  is  its  origin.”  To 
prove  his  theory  he  should  have  shown  that  when  homage  was 
first  paid  to  ancestors,  no  homage  was  paid  to  gods,  so  that  it 
might  be  clear  that  ancestor-worship  does  not  presuppose  a 
belief  in  gods.  He  should  have  shown  that  filial  piety  is  wor- 
ship such  as  is  paid  to  the  gods : that  a belief  in  regard  to  the 
continued  existence  of  ancestors  is  an  ancestor-cult. 

Spencer’s  theory  touches  the  question  of  ancestor-worship 
in  Israel  only  in  the  assertion  that  the  Jews  worshiped  an  an- 
cestor in  Jehovah.  Julius  Lippert  (Der  Seelencult  in  seinen 
Beziehungen  zur  althebrdischen  Religion,  1881)  applies  the 
Tylor-Spencer  theory  specifically  to  Israel.  He  attempts  to 
show  that  the  worship  of  the  souls  or  spirits  of  the  departed 
had  a prominent  place  in  the  religious  life  of  ancient  Israel ; 
and  although  he  does  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  Jehovah 
is  one  of  Moses’  ancestors,  and  that  Jehovism  originated  in 
this  worship  of  ancestors,  he  seemingly  finds  such  a supposi- 
tion not  unbelievable.  “At  any  rate  ancestor-worship  long 
maintained  itself  against  the  will  of  the  reforming  Jehovists, 
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and  has  left  unmistakable  traces  in  the  people.”  A similar, 
but  far  more  scholarly,  application  of  this  general  theory  to 
Rome  and  Greece  was  made  by  Fustel  de  Coulanges  in  his  La 
Cite  Antique  (1872). 

H.  Oort  ( Doodenvereering  by  de  Israelieten,  Theol.  Tijd- 
schrift,  XV,  1881,  pp.  35off.)  is  the  first  to  remove  the  question 
from  the  general  sphere  of  the  philosophy  of  religion  to  that  of 
comparative  religion,  inasmuch  as  he  endeavors  by  a critical 
examination  of  the  data  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  Apoc- 
rypha, and  Talmudic  literature,  to  establish  his  thesis  that 
ancestors  were  worshiped  in  Israel.  His  investigation  at- 
taches itself  to  the  results  of  the  criticism  conducted  by  the 
school  of  Graf-Wellhausen,  and  so  his  conclusions  depend  in 
many  respects  on  the  truth  of  the  reconstructed  history.  He 
examines  the  Hebrew  conception  of  the  soul,  etc.,  and  of  Sheol ; 
he  offers  an  explanation  of  Hebrew  mourning-customs,  and  of 
offerings  to  the  dead.  He  does  not  find  the  origin  of  Jehov- 
ism  in  ancestor-worship,  but  traces  a conflict  between  the  two 
through  the  whole  history.  Thus  from  being  the  origin  of 
Israel’s  religion  as  with  Lippert,  ancestor-worship  becomes  a 
rival  religion  to  Jehovism;  and  the  attempt  is  not  made  to 
find  a general  explanation  of  all  religious  phenomena.  Stade 
follows  Oort  in  that  he  also  frees  himself  from  the  Spencerian 
theory  of  the  origin  of  religion,  and  correlates  Jehovism  and 
ancestor-worship  as  contending  in  Israel  for  supremacy,  with 
the  victory  ever  more  unmistakably  falling  to  the  side  of 
Jehovism.  (G.  V.  I.®  1889,  and  also  his  Biblical  Theology, 
1905.)  Schwally,  Stade’s  disciple,  states  the  views  of  those 
who  hold  the  theory  of  ancestor-worship  in  Israel  in  extenso, 
and  defends  them  ably  and  soberly.  {Das  Leben  nach  dem 
Tode,  1892.)  Important  is  his  admission  that  ancestor-wor- 
ship was  already  conquered  in  essentials  when  Israel  first  ap- 
pears on  the  horizon  of  history.  He  also  admits  that  the 
attempt  to  find  ancestor-worship  is  a matter  of  exegesis,  there 
being  no  unequivocal  statement  in  extant  Jewish  literature 
which  proves  its  existence  as  a Nebenkult. 

Johannes  Frey  {Tod,  Seelenglaube  u.  Seelenkult  im  alten 
Israel,  1898)  under  the  influence  of  F.  Max  Muller’s  view 
{Gifford  Lectures,  1891)  attempts  to  prove  that  ancestor-wor- 
ship never  existed  in  Israel ; not  even  in  Mosaic  times,  when 
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according  to  him  Jehovism  already  flourished.  He  does  not 
deny  its  practice  among  the  heathen,  but  Israel  was  monothe- 
istic. “Hier  ist  aus  dem  Seelenglauben  zu  keiner  Zeit  ein 
Seelenkult  erwachsen,  sondern  Israel’s  Kult  hat  allezeit  kein 
anderes  Objekt  gehabt  als  die  machtvol  iiber  Natur  und 
Menschen  waltende  Gottheit,”  and  with  this  theology  ancestor- 
worship  was  incompatible.  It  is  true  that  the  worship  of 
ancestors  did  come  in  through  heathen  influence ; but  even  then 
it  lost  its  distinctive  character,  because  it  was  absorbed  into  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  Frey  maintains  that  Jehovism  existed 
before  Moses’  time ; and  even  allows  for  the  possibility  of  a 
primitive  revelation;  although,  as  is  natural,  he  makes  no  use 
of  such  a belief  in  his  argument.  He  meets  the  advocates  of 
ancestor-worship  on  their  own  ground ; and  in  the  main  he 
shows  clearly  that  their  explanation  of  the  passages  involved 
is,  if  not  absolutely  wrong,  at  least  not  the  only  possible  one. 
And  in  his  concluding  section  he  comes  very  near  to  leaving 
the  field  of  comparative  religion  as  such  entirely,  and  to  con- 
sidering Israel’s  religion  to  have  been  on  a higher,  i.  e.,  super- 
natural, plane  from  its  origin. 

R.  H.  Charles  {Eschatology,  1899,  pp.  I9ff.)  assumes  the 
truth  of  the  Stade-Schwally  hypothesis,  and  on  that  basis 
constructs  an  elaborate  theory,  philosophical  rather  than  crit- 
ical, which  in  many  respects  hangs  in  the  air.  His  construc- 
tion is  self-consistent  and  skilful ; but  it  lacks  convincing  power, 
because  he  does  not  deign  to  give  proof  for  many  of  the  asser- 
tions on  which  it  rests.  His  first  thesis,  that  “the  ancestors  or 
their  images,  the  household  gods,  were  honored  with  sacrifices, 
and  the  right  of  offering  these  sacrifices  was  restricted  to  a 
son  of  the  departed,”  resolves  itself  on  examination  into  a 
series  of  assumptions  and  misstatements  of  facts. 

Carl  Griineisen  is  the  latest  to  write  exhaustively  on  the 
subject  {Der  Ahnenkultus  und  die  Urreligion  Israels,  1900), 
and  since  his  book  appeared  the  matter  has  received  only  inci- 
dental mention  in  periodicals  or  general  works  (J.  C.  Matthes, 
Th.  Tijds.  XXXIV,  1900,  pp.  97,  193;  XXXV,  1901,  pp.  320, 
464;  Hasting’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  II,  200"  445**  IV,  718” 
V,  614“;  J.  Wellhausen,  Deutsche  Literaturzeitung,  1900,  No. 
20).  Griineisen  undertakes  a thorough  sifting  of  all  the 
work  that  has  gone  before,  and  in  many  respects  his  treatise 
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may  be  considered  final.  Still,  he  denies  ancestor-worship, 
only  to  give  to  ancient  Israel  a yet  lower  animistic  conception 
of  religion,  closely  allied  to  that  advocated  by  Kautzsch  in 
Hasting’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  His  work  as  reviewer  and 
compiler  is  in  large  measure  nullified  by  his  own  theory  of  the 
eschatological  conceptions  of  the  Hebrews — a theory  in  which 
his  critic,  Matthes,  points  out  many  inconsistencies.  Matthes 
himself  presents  the  theory  of  ancestor-worship  in  Israel  in 
its  most  thoroughgoing  form,  asserting  that  the  dead  were 
worshiped  in  Israel  unrebuked  by  Jehovism  until  the  time  of 
the  origin  of  the  Priestly  Code;  not  even  D entirely  condemns 
it. 

All  the  writers  mentioned,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Frey  as  indicated  above,  are  controlled  by  a naturalistic  bias. 
In  their  discussions  they  include  Israel’s  religion  with  the  other 
ethnic  religions,  and  assume  that  religion  must  have  had  the 
same  origin  and  development  in  Israel  as  it  had  in  other  nations. 
This  position  is  not  taken  after  a comparison  and  as  the  result 
of  a comparison,  but  on  the  basis  of  a deduction : all  other 
religions,  especially  in  their  primitive  stages,  show  ancestor- 
worship  as  a principal  element,  or  the  principal  element ; there- 
fore it  must  also  have  been  an  element  of  Israel’s  religion. 
Thus  they  argue;  and  thereby  their  investigations  become  in 
reality  a search  for  ancestor-worship  rather  than  a studious 
consideration  of  the  data  which  the  literature  gives.  This 
ignoring  of  the  possible  supernatural  character  of  Israel’s 
religion  in  its  inception  and  in  its  progress  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate for  purposes  of  scientific  inquiry,  and  even  necessary ; 
but  to  assume  at  the  outset  that  Israel’s  history  is  a natural 
development,  and  to  use  this  assumption  as  a determining  fac- 
tor in  the  argument,  is  not  legitimate  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Israel’s  religion  claims  to  be  different  from  other  religions. 
The  right  method  is  to  view  the  data  per  se  (voraussetzungslos) , 
and  not  to  exclude  at  the  outset  the  possibility  of  the  super- 
natural in  Jehovism.  It  may  be  that  ancestor-worship  will  be 
found  side  by  side  with  Jehovism,  and  the  conclusion  may  be 
inevitable  that  the  claims  made  by  and  for  the  religion  of 
Israel  are  false ; this  conclusion,  however,  cannot  be  a postu- 
late for  scientific  investigation,  but  only  a result  of  it.  Of 
course,  if  the  results  claimed  by  current  modern  criticism  are 
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to  be  accepted  without  reserve,  then  the  question  of  ancestor- 
worship  becomes  only  a subordinate  factor  in  the  discussion 
of  religious  development  in  Israel ; but  if  ancestor-worship  is 
to  be  examined  by  itself,  the  question  of  the  supernaturalness 
of  Israel’s  religion  must  be  left  open  until  the  results  that  such 
an  examination  yields  have  been  given  their  proper  weight. 
What  must  be  done,  then,  is  to  examine  the  data  that  have  a 
possible  bearing  on  ancestor-worship,  not  on  the  basis  of  a 
theory  of  comparative  religions  which  assumes  that  Israel’s 
religion  must  be  the  same  as  other  religions,  but  with  the  pos- 
sibility left  open  that  Israel’s  religion  was  due  to  more  than 
purely  natural  causes.  ^Supernaturalism  must  not  be  assumed, 
but  neither  must  its  possibility  be  denied.  If  after  such  an 
investigation  ancestor-worship  is  found  in  Israel,  one  of  two 
conclusions  follows.  Either  it  is  sporadic  and  imported  from 
heathen  sources,  or  else  it  is  a constituent  element  of  Israel’s 
faith.  It  may  be  found  that  both  these  results  are  true,  since 
they  are  not  necessarily  mutually  exclusive.  One  group  of 
data  may  show  that  ancestor-worship  was  not  inherent,  but 
adopted ; while  another  set  of  facts  may  show  that  an  ancestor- 
worship  of  a different  complexion  was  fundamental  to  the  be- 
liefs of  the  people.  If  this  last  conclusion  is  reached  by  an 
impartial  examination  of  the  data,  it  may  become  necessary  to 
determine  whether  after  all  a particular  belief  in  regard  to 
ancestors  and  certain  rites  observed  in  their  honor  necessarily 
lead  to  a worship  of,  a cult  for,  the  dead;  in  other  words, 
whether  an  Israelitish  belief  in  regard  to  ancestors,  similar  to 
the  belief  of  other  nations — which  in  their  religious  history 
developed  into  ancestor-worship — must  of  necessity  also  have 
developed  into  ancestor-worship  in  the  course  of  Israel’s  his- 
tory. If  this  question  confronts  the  investigator  after  his 
study,  his  view  of  the  supernatural  will  determine  whether  he 
finds  ancestor-worship  in  Israel  or  not.  The  supernaturalist 
will  maintain  that  the  belief,  which  without  revelation  grew 
into  a cult,  in  Israel  under  the  influence  of  revelation  was 
checked  and,  in  a state  of  what  might  be  called  arrested  devel- 
opment, was  subordinated  to  Jehovism.  Here  again  is  the 
ever-recurring  antithesis  of  revelation  and  evolution.  The 
results  of  an  investigation  which  leads  only  to  this,  can  be  used 
by  neither  side  as  a support  for  their  respective  views.  Schwal- 
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ly’s  admission  that  there  is  no  direct  evidence  and  Frey’s  at- 
tempt to  distinguish  between  Seelenglaube  and  Seelenkult 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  question  of  ancestor-worship  in 
Israel  must  be  left  in  this  condition.  The  supernaturalist, 
however,  can  admit,  if  the  evidence  points  this  way,  that  Israel’s 
primitive  beliefs  did  result  in  ancient  days  in  ancestor-worship 
as  did  those  of  other  peoples,  and  still  maintain  the  unique 
character  of  Hebrew  religion;  for  Jehovism  could  have  ab- 
sorbed parts  of  such  a cult  into  itself  in  remote  times,  and 
emptied  rites  and  conceptions  of  their  original  meaning.  When, 
however,  it  is  maintained  that  a long  conflict  was  waged  be- 
tween Jehovism  and  ancestor- worship,  which  waxed  fiercer  and 
• fiercer  as  their  irreconcilability  became  more  and  more  ap- 
parent, the  supernaturalist  must  enter  his  protest;  for  this 
savors  too  much  of  the  Wellhausian  reconstruction,  which 
presupposes  a growing  clearness  in  Israel’s  appreciation, of  the 
real  content  of  its  religion.  Even  here  the  uniqueness  of 
Jehovism  might  be  rescued  by  distinguishing  between  its  official 
teachers  and  that  popular  faith,  which  did  not  penetrate  to  the 
inherent  incompatibility  of  the  worship  of  ancesters  with  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  Even  legislative  regulation  may  be 
found  to  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  an  accommodation 
to  an  ignorance  possible  in  a perfection  that  does  not  involve 
completeness.  All  these  suggested  interpretations  of  a possible 
trace  of  ancestor-worship  in  Israel,  which  an  impartial  in- 
vestigation may  discover,  surely  show  that  the  question  has  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  “Problem  of  the  Old  Testament”  which 
confronts  this  generation.  It  is  an  archaeological  question 
pure  and  simple,  and  should  be  investigated,  in  a spirit  free 
from  dogmatic  prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  and  philosophical 
presuppositions  as  to  the  origin  of  religion  on  the  other.  What- 
ever the  result,  the  traditionalist’s  faith  in  the  supernatural 
need  not  be  weakened  by  it ; nor  can  the  evolutionist’s  position 
be  strengthened  by  it. 

The  general  trend  of  the  discussion  in  regard  to  ancestor- 
worship  in  Israel  and  the  character  of  the  data  to  be  consid- 
ered may  easily  be  gathered  from  the  main  subdivisions  of 
Griiniesen’s  treatise.  They  are  the  following: 

I.  Belief  of  the  ancient  Israelites  in  regard  to  the  soul 
and  the  condition  after  death. 
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II.  Worship  of  the  dead  in  Israel. 

1.  Mourning-customs. 

2.  Burial  and  offerings  to  the  dead. 

3.  Exorcism  in  Israel. 

III.  Ancestor-worship. 

1.  Honoring  of  ancestors. 

2.  Household  cult. 

3.  The  Hebrew  family  and  ancestor-worship. 

4.  The  tribe  and  ancestor-worship. 

Princeton.  Sidney  Zandstra. 
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APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Some  Dogmas  of  Religion.  By  John  McTaggart  Ellis  McTaggart, 
Doctor  in  Letters,  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Trinity  College  in 
Cambridge,  Author  of  Studies  in  the  Hegelian  Dialectic,  and  Studies 
in  Hegelian  Cosmology.  London:  Edward  Arnold.  1906.  8vo. ; 
pp.  XX.  299. 

Dr.  McTaggart  presents  us  in  this  volume  with  a reasoned  plea  for 
atheism.  His  atheism  is  based  neither  upon  materialism  nor  upon  a 
complete  scepticism,  but  upon  an  idealistic  metaphysic.  The  particular 
form  of  idealism  to  which  he  holds  is  that  which  (as  he  supposes) 
underlay  the  systems  of  Fichte,  Hegel  and  Lotze;  and  which  conceives 
reality  as  ultimately  consisting  of  a harmonious  system  of  self-existent 
selves:  it  may  perhaps  be  designated  idealistic  pluralism.  He  does  not 
in  this  volume  set  forth  the  grounds  on  which  he  holds  to  this  meta- 
physic. It  is  not  its  purpose  to  establish  his  metaphysical  basis.  It  is 
its  purpose  to  examine  the  evidence  for  the  great  trilogy  of  natural 
religion, — God,  Freedom,  Immortality, — with  a view  to  determining 
whether  this  evidence  is  adequate.  The  method  of  the  reasoning  is, 
therefore,  critical,  and  its  trend  is  negative.  Dr.  McTaggart  holds, 
indeed,  that  there  exist  arguments  of  sufficient  strength  to  justify  a 
belief  in  human  immortality.  But  these  are  not  the  arguments  which 
are  commonly  relied  upon,  but  reduce  to  those  which  establish  the 
idealistic  theory  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  reality.  And  as  it  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  volume  to  determine  the  fundamental  character- 
istics of  reality  these  arguments  are  not  adduced.  All  that  is  done  is, 
by  a critical  examination  of  the  arguments  ordinarily  relied  upon  in 
disproof  of  immortality,  to  remove  objections  out  of  the  way,  and  then  to 
suggest  that,  as  the  really  telling  arguments  for  immortality  are  meta- 
physical rather  than  moral,  they  tend  to  commend  to  us  a doctrine  of 
eternity  rather  than  of  immortality — a doctrine  of  preexistence  as  truly 
as  of  post-existence,  for  human  beings, — Dr.  McTaggart  himself  being 
inclined  to  construe  this  eternity  of  existence  in  terms  of  transmigration. 
With  his  fundamental  conception  of  reality  as  a system  of  selves,  free- 
dom presents  no  necessary  inconsistency,  provided  this  freedom  be  not 
construed  out  of  relation  to  the  law  of  causality.  Accordingly,  if  we 
understand  him  aright.  Dr.  McTaggart  argues  for  the  doctrine  of 
human  freedom  ordinarily  called  the  freedom  of  self-determination. 
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but  called  by  him,  in  accordance  with  a distribution  of  theories  of  his 
own,  the  freedom  of  self-direction;  although  it  is  possible  that  he  may 
push  his  determinism  to  a mechanical  extreme.  This  chapter  is  chiefly 
notable  for  its  clear  and  convincing  refutation  of  the  theory  of  indeter- 
minism. It  is  in  its  examination  of  theism,  however,  that  the  interest 
of  the  volume  culminates.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  a God  inherent 
in  Dr.  McTaggart’s  fundamental  metaphysic:  and  he  finds  no  reason 
to  believe  in  a God  in  the  lines  of  argument  usually  relied  on  to  prove 
His  existence.  He  feels  quite  certain  that  there  is  no  such  God  as  the 
higher  theism  demands — an  omnipotent  Creator  and  Director  of  all. 
To  him  all  existent  reality  is  eternal  and  ultimate  (p.  234) — and  there 
is  therefore  no  place  for  a Creator,  and  the  Divine  Being,  if  such  ex- 
ists, is  limited  by  the  coexistence  of  the  rest  of  existing  reality.  He 
might  find  a place  for  a non-omnipotent,  non-creative  God, — if  there 
was  only  valid  evidence  of  His  existence.  But  he  discovers  none. 
“There  seems  to  me,”  he  says,  “only  one  reason  why  we  should  not 
believe  in  his  existence — namely,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
believe  in  it”  (p.  260).  The  issue  of  the  whole  discussion  is  therefore 
that  the  slate  is  clean:  we  have  no  guidance  on  these  great  subjects  of 
God,  freedom,  immortality  except  the  implications  of  our  metaphysical 
theory.  And  as  in  Dr.  McTaggart’s  view  a true  metaphysic  conceives 
reality  as  an  eternal  self-existent  system  of  selves,  a true  religion, 
founded  on  this  metaphysic,  will  do  without  a God,  but  will  allow  a 
self-determined  freedom  and  an  immortality  construed  as  eternity  a 
parte  ante  as  well  as  a parte  post.  Meanwhile  all  non-metaphysicians 
are  warned  off  of  the  religious  terrain.  No  man  is  justified  in  holding 
opinions  on  these  great  subjects  save  as  the  result  of  metaphysical  study. 
Religion  is  therefore  for  the  metaphysician  alone.  “And  thus  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that,  whether  any  religion  is  true  or  not,  most 
people  have  no  right  to  accept  any  religion  as  true”  (p.  293).  We  may 
regret  this,  but  we  may  in  part  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
(among  others)  “that  the  man  who  has  no  religion  cannot  have  a bad 
one”  (p.  294). 

As  Dr.  McTaggart’s  purpose  in  this  volume  is  not  to  establish  con- 
clusions but  to  clear  away  conclusions  illegitimately  established,  we 
should  perhaps  attend  more  to  his  critical  method  than  to  what  we  may 
incidentally  learn  of  his  positive  opinions.  The  progress  of  his  discus- 
sion is  as  follows.  He  first  undertakes  to  demonstrate  the  importance 
of  dogma,  or  rather  its  indispensableness  to  religion.  Next  he  en- 
deavors to  show  that  the  customary  arguments  relied  on  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  religious  dogma  are  illegitimate.  Taking  up  then  the  three 
great  dogmas,  he  examines  in  turn  the  ordinary  basis  for  belief  in  Im- 
mortality, Freedom  and  God,  and  finds  it  in  all  cases  inadequate; 
indicating,  however,  as  he  goes  on  that  there  exists  nevertheless  good 
reason  in  his  metaphysical  assumption  for  belief  in  immortality  and 
freedom,  defined  in  accordance  with  its  requirements,  but  not  for  belief 
in  God.  Summing  up,  finally,  he  contends  that  there  remains  nothing 
but  our  metaphysical  determinations  to  rely  upon  for  the  establishment 
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of  dogma.  The  dialectic  employed  by  Dr.  McTaggart  in  his  destructive 
reasoning  is  very  sharp  and  clear-cut,  but  not  seldom  also  very  formal, 
descending  at  times  into  purely  verbal  reasoning  and  even  to  something 
not  far  removed  from  what  has  been  not  very  euphoniously  called 
“chop-logic”.  Great  reliance  is  placed  upon  definition  and  the  verbal 
analysis  of  definition ; and  it  would  go  hard  with  any  logician  if  he 
could  not  put  into  his  definition  precisely  what  he  purposed  subsequently 
to  bring  out  of  it  by  analysis.  Dr.  McTaggart’s  logical  sense  is  very 
acute,  and  with  much  of  his  reasoning  the  reader  will  be  carried  con- 
vincingly along:  but  it  not  seldom  fails  to  convince  because  it  fails  in 
content.  We  cannot  take  space  here  to  illustrate  either  its  excellences  or 
its  defects.  These  may,  however,  be  sufficiently  suggested  by  some 
desultory  remarks  on  one  or  two  points  of  primary  importance  to  Dr. 
McTaggart’s  argument. 

Dr.  McTaggart  considers  “that  no  man  is  justified  in  a religious  atti- 
tude except  as  a result  of  metaphysical  study”  (p.  292).  This  judgment 
rests,  however,  ultimately  on  Dr.  McTaggart’s  definition  of  religion.  If 
religion  be  so  defined  as  to  make  it  rest  on  metaphysical  conclusions,  it 
should  require  less  than  an  octavo  volume  to  determine  it  to  be  unjusti- 
fiable in  one  who  has  made  no  metaphysical  study.  According  to  Dr. 
McTaggart,  religion  is  that  “state  of  mind”  which  “may  be  best  described 
as  an  emotion  resting  on  a conviction  of  a harmony  between  ourselves 
and  the  universe  at  large”  (p.  3).  If  this  be  true,  it  is  clear  that  no 
one  is  entitled  to  possess  a religion  until  he  has  contemplated  “the 
universe  at  large”,  and  has  attained  a conviction  that  he  himself  is  in 
“harmony”  with  it.  Yet  it  is  notorious,  (and  Dr.  McTaggart  is  at  once 
compelled  to  admit  it),  that  men  are  religious  who  have  no  conception 
whatever  of  a “universe  at  large”;  and  that  others  are  religious  whose 
most  fundamental  conviction  is  that  they  are  out  of  harmony  with  the 
universe  as  they  conceive  it.  Why  make  so  long  and  devious  a circuit 
to  get  at  a fundamental  trait  of  human  nature?  Why  not  recognize 
at  once  that  religion  is  simply  the  reaction  of  the  human  spirit  in  the 
presence  of  (add  the  qualification,  “real  or  imagined”  if  you  will) 
higher  powers,  perceived  as  such?  Here  is  a perfectly  simple  definition 
which  covers  all  the  instances.  It  may  indeed  be  argued — and  success- 
fully argued — that  these  “higher  powers”  must  be  personal  since  nothing 
less  than  personal  can  be  higher  than  persons ; and  indeed  that  they  must 
be  one,  since  the  involved  attributes  are  singular ; in  a word  that  religion 
can  come  to  its  rights  only  in  Theism,  which  is  in  and  of  its  very  nature 
Monotheism.  But  religion  may  exist  without  coming  fully  to  its  rights : 
else  it  could  not  exist  at  all  as  a “state  of  mind”  of  creatures  like  us. 
And  we  need  only  to  recognize  that  systems  like  Buddhism  which  are 
formally  atheistic,  and  thinkers  like  Spinoza  and  Hegel,  who  think 
of  the  higher  power  in  relation  to  which  they  perceive  themselves  as 
standing,  as  impersonal,  conceive  this  higher  power  imperfectly  and  are 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  this  or  that  aspect  of  it,  as  e.  g.,  its 
immensity,  its  all-inclusiveness,  its  universal  operation, — to  understand 
that  their  response  to  its  perception  may  be  essentially  religious.  Re- 
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ligions  thus  differ  from  religions  as  the  conceptions  entertained  by  their 
subjects  of  the  nature  of  the  higher  powers  which  are  their  objects 
differ,  and  as  the  conceptions  entertained  by  their  subjects  of  their  own 
relations  to  these  higher  powers  differ.  When  these  higher  powers  are 
conceived  as  persons,  as  they  are  explicitly  almost  invariably  and,  one 
may  say,  implicitly  always  (and  that  seems  the  significance  of  Mr.  Dick- 
inson’s remark  quoted  on  p.  10  that  religious  emotion  is  dependent  on 
the  universe  being  “greatly  and  imaginatively  conceived”),  then  the 
sense  of  dependence  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  religion  (because  it 
grows  out  of  the  perception  of  powers  as  “higher”)  is  completed  by  a 
sense  of  responsibility  (because  these  powers  are  perceived  as  “personal”, 
1.  e.,  as  moral  agents) ; and  the  response  of  human  nature,  will  take  form 
from  the  moral  judgment  which  the  subjects  of  religion  pass  upon 
themselves.  Religions  become  thus  fundamentally  religions  of  fear  or 
religions  of  hope;  and  the  conceptions,  emotions  and  usages  developed 
by  them  take  form  as  one  or  the  other  of  these  emotions  preponderates 
in  them.  Religion  is  not,  therefore,  so  much  “that  particular  happiness 
which  comes  from  the  belief  that  we  are  in  harmony  with  the  universe” 
(p.  9),  as  rather  that  particular  state  of  mind  which  grows  out  of  the 
conviction  that  there  are  higher  powers  upon  our  relations  with  whom 
our  happiness  depends.  Happiness  does  not  lie,  therefore,  at  the  root 
of  religion,  as  is  contended  by  both  Dr.  McTaggart  and  Mr.  Dickinson, 
to  whom  no  attitude  towards  the  “universe”  is  religious  unless  it  brings 
with  it  “rest  and  peace  and  happiness” ; but  is  rather  the  end  sought  in 
religion — ^by  various  means  according  to  the  place  of  each  religion  in 
the  scale  of  religions.  Religion  therefore  is  not  based  on  a precedent 
conviction  of  a harmony  already  existing,  but  rests  on  a desire  for 
harmony  earnestly  sought  after.  And  above  all,  it  is  not  based  on  a 
conviction  of  harmony  existent  between  us  “and  the  universe  at  large”, 
but  on  a desire  to  secure  harmony  between  us  and  “the  higher  powers”, 
however  conceived.  The  attempt  to  substitute  the  “universe”  for  “God” 
in  the  conception  of  religion,  which  characterizes  both  Dr.  McTaggart’ s; 
and  Mr.  Dickinson’s  definitions,  is  simply  an  outgrowth  of  their  own 
philosophy  and  contradicts  the  entire  phenomenology  of  religion.  It  is- 
not  “the  universe”  perceived  as  over  against  himself  which  is  the  source 
of  man’s  religious  ideas,  emotions,  actions.  It  is  distinctly  “the  higher 
power”,  contemplated  ordinarily  distinctly  as  personal,  and  one  may 
believe  always  obscurely  so  conceived  or  else  the  religious  reaction  does 
not  follow.  This  broad  fact  of  human  religion  becomes  thus  itself  a 
witness  to  God.  Resting  on  no  metaphysical  reasoning  it  presupposes 
no  “metaphysical  study.”  It  is  the  immediate  reaction  of  the  human 
spirit  to  a part  of  its  environment,  and  it  becomes  thus  a guide  to  meta- 
physical reasoning  rather  than  waits  upon  its  results.  It  is  only  if  we 
shut  our  eyes  to  what  is  and  embody  in  our  definitions  our  metaphysical 
theories  that  we  can  draw  out  of  those  definitions  conclusions  incon- 
sisttent  with  a valid  religious  experience  and  a sound  religious  convic- 
tion quite  independent  of  metaphysical  study. 

It  is  perhaps  especially  in  his  argument  against  the  validity  of  Theism 
that  Dr.  McTaggart’s  vice  of  purely  verbal  argumentation  becomes 
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most  glaring.  The  hinge  of  his  argument  here,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  is  his  doctrine  of  omnipotence.  Omnipotence,  he  would  have  us 
understand,  means  a power  to  which,  and  to  the  exercise  of  which,  no 
limitation  of  any  sort  whatever  can  be  conceived.  “An  omnipotent 
person”,  he  gays,  “is  one  who  can  do  anything”  (p.  202)  : “there  is 
nothing  that  an  omnipotent  being  cannot  do”  (p.  166).  It  is  scarcely 
credible,  but  Dr.  McTaggart  does  wish  us  to  believe  that  this  implies 
that  an  omnipotent  being  must  be  conceived  as  able  to  make  the  sum 
of  two  and  two  five  or  a thing  to  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time ! And 
on  the  basis  of  this  absurdity  he  gravely  reasons  that  an  omnipotent 
being  could  not  be  a person  and  could  not  have  the  bene?fit  of  the  ordi- 
nary theodicy  in  view  of  the  evil  in  the  world — or  indeed,  even  of  the 
teleogical  argument  for  His  existence,  because  forsooth  the  employment 
of  means  is  in  and  of  itself  inconsistent  with  omnipotence ! “There  is 
nothing”,  says  he,  “that  an  omnipotent  being  cannot  do.  ...  A really 
omnipotent  being  cannot  be  bound  by  the  law  of  Contradiction.  If  it 
seems  to  us  absurd  to  suggest  that  the  law  of  Contradiction  is  dependent 
on  the  will  of  any  person,  we  must  be  prepared  to  say  that  no  person  is 
really  omnipotent”  (p.  166).  “If  He  is  bound  by”  the  law  of  Identity,  or 
“by  the  law  of  Contradiction  and  the  law  of  Excluded  Middle”,  “He  is 
not  omnipotent”  (p.  203).  Of  such  a God  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  He 
has  permitted  sin  to  exist,  in  order  that  a greater  good  may  be  attained ; 
for  “any  good  result  which  might  follow  from  the  sin  and  its  punish- 
ment could  be  obtained  by  such  a God  in  virtue  of  His  omnipotence, 
without  the  sin  and  its  punishment”  (p.  165).  Nay,  such  a God  cannot 
be  supposed  to  use  means  at  all,  for,  ex  hypothesi,  means  have  no  worth 
in  themselves,  but  owe  their  entire  value  to  their  supposed  necessity  in 
attaining  a valuable  end.  But  an  omnipotent  God  can  not  require  means 
to  attain  any  end ; “and  therefore  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  His 
wisdom  to  use  them,  since  they  are  of  no  value  except  to  get  an  end 
which  He  could  get  as  well  without  them”  (p.  201).  Not  only  then 
can  He  have  the  benefit  of  no  theodicy  which  turns  on  a doctrine  of 
means : but  the  teleological  argument  if  valid  in  the  discovery  of  means 
is  His  refutation — if  means  have  been  used,  it  is  no  omnipotent  God 
who  has  used  them.  Now,  all  this,  we  say,  is  quite  astonishing.  When 
we  affirm  omnipotence  we  affirm  unlimited  power  it  is  true,  but  we 
affirm  only  unlimited  power.  The  omnipotent  person  is  a person  whose 
power  has  no  limits.  He  can  do  all  that  He  wills.  But  certainly  this 
unlimited  power  imposes  no  limits  upon  His  other  attributes — His 
wisdom,  say,  or  His  goodness.  It  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  be 
omnipotent  to  be  an  idiot  or  a devil.  By  virtue  of  His  omnipotence 
such  a being  can  accomplish  all  He  will : all  that  is  the  object  of  power 
is  in  his  power.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  He  may  therefore  will 
the  foolish  or  the  wicked : foolishness  and  wickedness  raise  no  question 
of  power  but  of  wisdom  and  of  goodness.  The  law  of  Contradiction, 
for  instance,  does  not  belong  within  the  sphere  of  power : its  place  is  in 
the  sphere  of  wisdom;  and  it  is  no  limitation  of  the  omnipotent  God’s 
power  to  say  that  He  is  incapable  of  folly.  It  is  not  a limitation  of  His 
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power  which  renders  it  impossible  for  Him  to  make  the  sum  of  two  and 
two  five : it  is  the  perfection  of  His  reason.  One  might  as  well  talk  of  a 
steam  engine  being  made  strong  enough  to  draw  an  inference,  as  of 
omnipotence  possessing  such  might  as  to  transcend  the  law  of  Excluded 
Middle.  These  things  are  things  which  are  unrelated  to  power : and 
concerning  which  power  has  no  function.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the 
employment  of  means  in  order  to  secure  ends.  There  is  here  no 
question  of  power  but  of  wisdom.  If  the  ends  are  more  wisely  secured 
by  means  than  by  power,  then  it  is  the  part  of  wise  omnipotence  so  to 
secure  them.  If  the  ends  are  outside  the  ends  of  power,  then  no  omnipo- 
tence can  make  the  first  step  towards  securing  them.  The  plausibility 
of  Dr.  McTaggart’s  argument  here  seems  to  depend  entirely  on  its 
generality  and  abstractness.  Some  ends  are  objects  of  power,  and  it 
may  seem  strange  that  an  omnipotent  being  should  reach  them  by  means 
rather  than  by  immediate  act.  There  may  be  reasons  why  he  should : 
but  these  reasons  lie  outside  the  ends  themselves.  Other  ends,  however, 
are  obviously  unattainable  by  power,  because  they  are  not  objects  of 
power.  And  it  happens  that  the  specific  ends  sought  in  the  creation  of 
the  universe  and  in  its  government  are  not  only  supposed  by  the  framers 
of  theodicies,  but  also  are  in  themselves  intrinsically  of  this  last  sort. 
It  is  not  within  the  power  of  omnipotence  for  example  to  secure  a mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  justice  and  grace  without  objects  of  such  kind 
that  upon  them  justice  and  grace  may  be  secured.  These  things  do  not 
belong  in  the  sphere  of  “power”.  The  reason  why  God  is  supposed  not 
to  attain  that  better  thing  which  is  attained  by  the  presence  of  sin  in  the 
universe,  without  sin,  is  not,  then,  because  He  is  supposed  to  lack  in 
power,  but  because  the  attainment  of  this  end  in  itself  requires  sin  as  its 
condition.  We  may  accord  with  Dr.  McTaggart  in  his  criticism  of 
special  theories  which  have  been  advanced.  We  agree  with  him  that  the 
attempt  to  make  the  presence  of  sin  the  inevitable  result  of  the  creation 
of  free  agents  or  the  inevitable  result  of  government  by  general  laws,  and 
so  justifiable  in  God’s  universe,  is  a failure.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  very  idea  of  a theodicy  derived  from  the  use  of  sin  as  a means  to  a 
glorious  end  otherwise  unobtainable  is  inconsistent  with  the  conception 
of  an  omnipotent  God,  because  forsooth  omnipotence  can  have  no  need 
of  means.  Omnipotence  has  the  same  need  of  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  ends  not  themselves  the  direct  product  of  force  as  impotence 
itself  has : and  omnipotence  abnegates  none  of  its  prerogatives  when  it 
subjects  itself  to  the  government  of  wisdom,  goodness  and  truth.  To 
affirm  that  God  is  omnipotent  is  not  to  assimilate  Him  to  the  hurricane 
or  the  volcano  which  blindly  acts  in  all  its  power  on  all  occasions;  but 
to  affirm  that  infinite  righteousness,  holiness,  goodness,  and  love  is 
served  by  equally  infinite  power — that  whatever  God  wills.  He  can 
execute,  and  that  therefore  the  infinite  holy,  righteous  and  good  Will 
will  work  its  ends  and  that  in  its  own  time  and  way,  according  to  what 
is  the  absolute  Best. 

From  these  specimens  the  quality  of  Dr.  McTaggart’s  reasoning  may 
be  not  unfairly  judged.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  farther  merely  that  the 
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charm  of  his  style  carries  the  reader  over  many  a doubtful  argument. 
With  his  criticism  upon  the  current  reasoning  by  which  Immortality  is 
established  or  supposed  to  be  established,  we  find  ourselves  very  much 
in  sympathy.  Only,  as  our  metaphysical  presuppositions  differ  funda- 
mentally from  his,  we  differ  substantially  with  him  in  the  relative 
estimate  we  put  upon  the  several  varieties  of  reasoning  which  are  em- 
ployed. To  the  metaphysical  reasoning  we  attach  little  value:  to  the 
moral,  more : but  we  should  not  be  greatly  disturbed  were  all  of  it 
pronounced  inconclusive.  “We  have  a more  sure  word  of  prophecy” ; 
and  it  is  Jesus  Christ  who  has  “brought  life  and  immortality  to  light”. 
No  doubt  it  may  seem  below  the  dignity  of  metaphysics  to  consider 
facts  of  experience  in  determining  a question  like  this.  But  plain 
men  often  find  the  empirical  establishment  of  facts  very  great  aids  to 
belief.  Thinking  as  we  do  of  souls  as  manufactured  articles,  and  of  the 
ultimate  nature  of  reality  as  something  very  different  from  a “joint 
stock  company”,  we  have  no  tendency  to  construe  immortality  in  terms 
of  eternity  a parte  ante  as  well  as  a parte  post — the  less  so,  that  it  is 
precisely  upon  the  metaphysical  arguments  for  immortality  that  we  lay 
the  least  stress.  With  respect  to  Freedom,  we  go  very  fully  with  Dr. 
McTaggart,  if  we  correctly  understand  him,  although  there  are  some 
of  his  arguments  which  do  not  appeal  to  us,  and  we  consider  him  more 
successful  in  refuting  indeterminism  than  in  meeting  the  objections  to 
determinism — because,  chiefly,  of  the  intrusion  of  his  peculiar  meta- 
physical views  into  this  portion  of  the  discussion.  So  soon  as  he  enters 
formally  upon  the  discussion  of  Theism,  we  part  company  with  him 
in  toto.  Here  everything  seems  to  us  unreal  and  deformed  by  verbal 
subtleties;  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  impresses  us  as  already  given 
in  the  metaphysical  presupposition  rather  than  as  derived  from  the 
critical  process.  The  discussion  may  be  recommended  to  students,  how- 
ever, as  a good  whet-stone  for  their  wits. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


Christian  Theism  and  a Spiritual  Monism.  God,  Freedom  and 
Immortality,  in  view  of  Monistic  Evolution.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Walker,  author  of  The  Spirit  and  the  Incarnation,  The  Cross  and 
, the  Kingdom,  etc.  Edinburgh : T.  & T.  Clark.  Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  New  York.  1906.  8vo;  pp.  viii.,  484.  Price 
$3.00  net. 

One  of  the  profoundest  and  most  difficult  problems  which  human 
thought  can  propose  to  itself  is  that  of  reconciling  the  dualism  which 
is  persistently  obvious  in  our  world  with  the  kind  of  monism  which  a 
sound  Christian  theism  involves.  The  distinction  between  Spirit  and 
Matter  is,  at  least,  to  the  average,  unreflecting  man  on  the  street,  simple, 
fundamental  and  final;  and  yet  if  God  alone  is  self-existent  and  eternal, 
and  if  God  is  Spirit,  then  monism  in  some  sort  must  be  the  only  ultimate 
faith.  The  dualism  of  our  naive  thinking  must  be  reducible  to  the 
simpler  term  of  which  monism  is  the  name.  This  simpler  term,  than 
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which  none  can  be  more  simple,  must  be  the  absolute  finality.  On  the 
way  to  this  irreducible  absolute,  however,  are  many  difficulties  to  be 
reckoned  with  and  many  objections  to  be  answered.  To  some  thinkers 
these  seem  insurmountable.  There  have  been  tho;se  who  stoutly  held 
to  the  doctrine  of  an  Eternal  Dualism.  Zoroastrianism  is  commonly 
credited  with  this  dogma,  though  deeper  study  reveals  the  fact  that 
that  hoary  creed  traced  its  Good  and  Evil  back  to  an  Anterior  Good,  its 
Light  and  Darkness  back  to  the  One  Eternal  Light.  But  to  show  the 
faith  of  Zoroaster  dualistic  is  only  to  bring  the  modern  indictment  of 
both  logical  and  ethical  inconsistency  against  the  old  Persian’s  faith. 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  came  very  near  to  teaching  an  Eternal  Dualism; 
and  the  late  Professor  Huxley,  if  it  is  fair  to  saddle  upon  him  the 
logical  implications  of  his  positivistic  science  and  of  his  agnostic  episte- 
mology, refused  to  trace  the  origin  of  things  about  him  back  to  an 
Eternal  One. 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  monism  is  having  its  innings  in  recent  philo- 
sophical thought.  Spinoza  gave  it  a distinct  impetus,  if  not  almost  its 
new  birth,  in  his  stiff  reaction  from  the  bald  dualism  of  Des  Cartes. 
It  has  been  preached  and  pressed  in  many  different  forms  and  by  many 
mutually  differing  advocates.  Blatant  atheists  and  devout  Christians, 
disagreeing  in  all  that  comes  after,  have  agreed  in  postulating  the 
fundamental  plank  of  a common  monism.  To  be  sure,  it  may  be  either 
Materialistic  or  Spiritualistic.  Buchner  of  Tubingen  and  Haeckel  of 
Jena  stand  for  a “Scientific  Monism”  which  is  Materialism,  a/faj  Atheism. 
Dr.  Paul  Carus,  the  late  Professor  Romanes  and  Professor  Lloyd 
Morgan  all  stand  for  Monism,  minus  its  materialistic  implications.  Our 
author,  who  to  our  mind  is  throughout  too  appreciative  of  Mr.  Spencer’s 
service  to  Christian  Theism,  rightly  includes  the  S}mthetic  Philosophy 
amongst  the  Monistic  systems,  seeing  that  its  “Persistence  of  Force”  is 
but  the  phenomenal  manifestation  of  the  one  unknowable  Reality.  Mod- 
ern libraries  have  teemed  with  books  and  pamphlets  of  every  name  and 
grade,  all  directly  or  indirectly  pressing  home  the  Monistic  principle; 
some  from  the  standpoint  of  ontological  metaphysics,  some  from  that 
of  phenomensligical  science  and  many  from  that  of  religious  interest. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  propaganda  has  succeeded  in  banishing 
all  the  difficulties  or  in  silencing  all  the  objections.  Indeed,  the  implied 
assumption  of  the  Monistic  idea  often  constitutes  a serious  barrier  in 
the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  much  that  is  urged  in  the  interest  of 
Christian  theism.  Monism  stands  as  security  for  Evolution  in  all  its 
protean  forms,  for  Evolution  itself  has  to  face  indictments  upon  which 
not  a few  refuse  to  sign  the  verdict  of  “Not  guilty”.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  “breaks”  in  the  continuity  of  the  evolutionary  process  have  not 
all  been  eliminated  from  the  side  of  inductive  study;  and  when  it 
comes  to  the  introduction  of  life,  of  consciousness,  and  of  conscience, 
many  hesitate  to  go  beyond  the  Scotch  verdict,  “Not  proven” ; while  again 
from  the  viewpoint  of  Evangelicalism  concerning  the  cataclysmal  irrup- 
tions of  sin,  of  the  Incarnation  and  of  the  gracious  arrest  of  the  indi- 
vidual sinner,  the  skepticism  of  many  refuses  to  down  at  the  evolution- 
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ist’s  bidding.  Whether  Monism  helps  Evolution  or  vice  versa,  depends 
upon  the  point  of  view.  In  this  book  Evolution  is  quietly  assumed: 
and  while  the  purpose  of  the  author  is  not  to  establish  Monism,  but 
rather  “to  show  how  the  great  Christian  pre-suppositions — God,  Free- 
dom, Immortality — in  their  specifically  Christian  character  (including 
the  reality  of  the  Divine  Incarnation  in  Christ  and  of  Grace)  can  be 
established  on  the  basis  of  such  a Monistic  conception  of  the  world 
as  the  facts  of  science  demand  and  as  Philosophy  is  seeking  after” 
(p.  V.),  thus  indeed  assuming  Monism  also ; yet  in  establishing  the  desired 
agreement,  it  is  found  most  expedient  that  the  author,  himself  a Pres- 
byterian minister  writing  for  a Christian  public,  should  focus  his 
energies  in  strengthening  the  weak  places  in  Monism  in  order  to  fit 
it  for  the  harmony. 

The  author’s  former  work.  The  Spirit  and  the  Incarnation,  which  was 
the  subject  of  a notice  by  the  present  writer  {Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review,  January,  1901,  p.  163)  carried  the  idea  of  Immanence  so  far 
as  to  prepare  the  reader  for  a later  book  from  the  same  pen,  exploit- 
ing Monism.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  writing  of  that  able  and 
suggestive  book  left  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  certain  questions 
and  difficulties  of  which  his  readers  also  could  not  have  been  wholly 
unaware,  and  that  accordingly  this  book  has  a psychological  interpre- 
tation as  being  a further  and  fuller  attempt  to  vindicate  the  position 
taken  in  the  former  one.  Mr.  Walker  holds  himself  strictly  to  the 
inductively  scientific  point  of  view.  We  believe  he  is  entirely  safe  in 
saying  that  “Monism  must  be  in  some  form  accepted — that  is,  from 
the  explanation  of  the  world  that  science  deals  with  and  that  we  know 
as  an  experience;  while,  of  course,  the  distinction  between  God  in 
Himself  and  the  \yorld,  and  the  reality  of  a spiritual  world  remain 
unaffected”  (p.  v.).  His  conception  of  Monism  is  comprehensive.  Any 
system  that  explains  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  by  referring  them 
all  to  a single  principle  is  monistic.  To  such  a statement  of  Monism 
what  Christian  thinker  can  take  exception,  from  the  standpoint  of  either 
a biblical  theology  or  a cosmical  genealogy?  “In  the  beginning,  God.” 
What  is  this  but  Monism?  Indeed,  in  the  scriptural  view,  does  not 
Monoism  spell  mono-theism?  But  that  is  Monism  as  to  origins,  whereas 
Monism,  as  commonly  considered,  refers  to  the  essential  oneness  of 
the  world  as  it  exists  to-day.  And  is  not  this  a more  serious  question? 
Are  Spirit  and  Matter,  Good  and  Evil,  Sin  and  Holiness,  Suffering  and 
Happiness,  all  reducible  to  a common  denominator?  The  question 
which  we  understand  Monism  to  discuss  is  not  “Are  they  all  from  one?” 
but  “Are  they  all  one?”  If  so,  then  is  this  One  matter  or  Spirit?  Chris- 
tian Monism,  of  course,  affirms  that  it  is  Spirit.  “Scientific  Monism 
affirms  the  working  in  the  Universe  of  a single  Power,  which  is 
revealed  in  the  two  aspects  of  Mind  and  Matter.  It  ought,  therefore, 
to  give,  at  least,  equal  value  to  the  two  sides  or  aspects.  It  is  only  in 
their  union  that  we  can  have  a real  Monism”  (p.  179).  Spinoza  taught 
that  the  Una  et  Unica  Substantia  had  an  infinite  number  of  attributes, 
only  two  of  which  are  knowable,  namely.  Thought  and  Extension. 
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Haeckel’s  Substance  has  three  attributes,  namely,  Matter,  Energy  and 
Sensation.  They  agree  in  postulating  the  one  only  substance  and, 
indeed,  in  this  all  Monists  must  and  do  agree.  Dr.  Edward  Caird 
pronounced  Haeckel’s  Monism  “The  Grave  of  Philosophy”,  and  with 
Materialistic  Monism  our  author,  correctly  enough,  thinks  it  worth 
while  to  have  little  to  say. 

Modern  science  is  in  some  respects  that  are  very  important,  not  only 
hospitable  to  a Monistic  interpretation  of  the  world,  but  distinctly 
tributary  to  it.  Matter,  per  se,  is  persistently  elusive.  The  atom,  even 
though  it  has  signs  of  being  “a  manufactured  article”,  is  for  the  uses 
of  science  scarcely  more  than  a scientific  fiction;  and  so  far  as  the 
searchlight  of  artificially  aided  human  vision  is  concerned  is  as  if 
absolutely  invisible.  Nearly  all  the  different  modern  theories  of  the 
real  nature  of  matter,  elaborate  and  ingenius  as  they  are,  run  back  into 
the  region  of  an  inductive  idealism, — or,  at  best,  to  an  idealism  which 
is  inductively  arrived  at.  Matter  spells  force  and  what  strange  thing 
can  we  have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of  a physical — a material  force? 
Spencer  goes  back  to  the  Inscrutable,  where  of  course  he  must  stop : 
but  he  insists  that  his  agnosticism  is  as  true  of  the  atom  as  it  is  of  God. 
Science  being  judge,  matter  is  a manifestation,  a symbol,  of  Spirit; 
the  material  is  only  “the  instrument,  the  expression”  of  the  Spiritual. 
Buchner  is  entirely  right  in  saying  that  the  human  reason  or  intelligence 
is  but  “a  mirror  that  reflects  the  whole”;  but  this  mind  of  man  fits 
into  the  universal  law  and  order  just  because  Reason  is  the  prius  of  the 
all-inclusive  whole.  Inductively,  we  find  man’s  Reason  fitting  in  with 
the  Reason  that  is  manifested  in  his  surrounding  world ; but  is  not  the 
inference  irresistible  that  an  antecedent  Reason  is  before  them  both? 
Hence  the  mental,  because  the  Rational,  origin  of  things.  But  it  is  not 
the  “origin”  we  are  seeking;  still,  nothing  exists  for  the  mind  which, 
when  cognized,  that  mind  cannot  think.  If  our  mind  can  think  it  when 
it  is  cognized,  then  some  other  mind  must  have  thought  it  before  we 
cognized  it.  Nothing  can  exist  to  a cognizing  intelligence  which  does 
not  presuppose  intelligence.  The  author  makes  some  departures,  with 
criticisms,  from  the  common  statement  of  this  principle,  but  we  are 
not  quite  sure  that  we  see  the  necessity  for  doing  so.  To  picture  “the 
dance  of  the  atoms”  is  simply  to  juggle  with  a mental  abacadabra 
unless  there  is  some  sort  of  order  or  system  in  their  dancing.  To 
picture  a fortuitous  coming  together  of  atoms  to  form  a world  is 
impossible  for  either  or  both  of  two  reasons;  first,  we  cannot  form  a 
picture  in  the  mind  which  is  absolutely  amorphous,  utterly  without  form, 
and  second,  if  the  atoms  are  coming  together  “to  form  a world”  they  are 
acting  with  a most  definite  purpose  and  according  to  a most  complete 
and  elaborate  order.  Only  that  which  has  intelligence  before  it  and 
in  it,  is  intelligible.  The  intelligibility  of  a world,  or  of  an  atom  or  of 
a dance  of  atoms,  presupposes  intelligence.  It  is  not  the  priority  of  our 
thought  but  of  some  one’s  thought  that  is  presupposed  and  discovered. 
And  here  is  the  premise  for  the  Monistic  inference. 

But  if  we  escape  the  scylla  of  Materialism,  we  must  also  look  out 
for  the  Charybdis  of  pantheism.  The  author  somewhere  charges  Haeckel 
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with  “atheistic  pantheism”  and  the  charge  is  not  too  strong  or  misap- 
plied. The  Berkeleyan  Subjective  idealism  gives  doubtful  relief  because 
it  is  hard  to  deny  that  the  consciousness,  changes  in  the  state  of  which 
are  the  only  things  we  can  know,  is  any  proof  of  or  step  to  an  eternal 
world  at  all.  Christian  Monism  can  go  no  further  than  to  say  that 
our  consciousness  is  not  God’s,  but  is  originated  by  it.  Body  is  only  a 
mode  of  manifestation  of  mind.  They  are  not  two,  but  one.  Dr. 
Tyndall  was  a bald  dualist  when  he  declared  that  there  is  “no  passage 
from  the  physics  of  the  brain  to  the  corresponding  facts  of  con- 
sciousness.” He  was  in  error  when  he  spoke  of  any  passage  whatever 
to  be  made.  They  are  one.  This  seems  essentially  Spinozistic  and  yet 
it  must  be  saved  from  the  Spinozistic  erroneous  inferences.  Spiritual- 
istic Monism  is  in  a sense  dualistic  after  all.  Its  dualism  is  only 
phenomenological,  and  its  deeper  Monism  is  ontological.  Its  modes 
of  manifestation  are  twofold,  but  the  thing  that  is  manifested  is  one. 
This  is  substantial  Monism,  and  Dualism  as  to  its  appearance  or  mani- 
festation. The  pantheism  of  Spinoza  gives  way  to  the  Spiritualistic 
Monism  of  to-day.  Monism  claims  to  differentiate  the  creature  from 
the  Creator  in  a very  real  and  substantial  way.  But  is  not  that  differen- 
tiation modal  after  all?  And,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  crux  of  Mr. 
Walker’s  argument,  as  of  every  argument,  is  in  the  very  question  whether 
or  not  the  modal  differences  which  he  concedes  are  a sufficient  and 
satisfactory  equivalent  for  the  substantial  differences  which  the  man 
in  the  street  thoroughly  believes  that  he  perceives.  Mr.  Walker  tells  us 
that  he  has  written  for  this  man  in  the  street,  but  we  cannot  but  doubt 
whether  he  has  satisfied  him.  He  has  said  some  things  that  may  have 
shocked  him  a trifle.  When  he  reads  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
God  creates  matter,  seeing  that  “Matter  seems  to  be  too  essential  for 
the  manifestation  of  spirit  in  its  operation  in  the  world  to  be  regarded 
in  such  a way”  (p.  186),  the  average  man  will  be  likely  to  recall  the 
first  words  in  his  Bible  and  in  his  embarrassment  will  inquire  whether, 
if  matter  be  essential  to  the  manifestation  of  spirit,  we  are  to  believe 
that  matter  is  co-eternal  with  Spirit  or  that  before  the  origination  of 
matter  God  was  wholly  inoperative  and  unmanifested.  And  when  he 
reads  that  “God  Himself  as  the  infinite,  all-perfect  Being,  while  Omnip- 
otent Spirit,  cannot  possibly  be  personally  in  the  finite  world”  (p.  24S), 
will  he  not  be  likely  to  inquire  how  God  can  be  truly  said  to  be  in  the 
world  at  all  if  he  be  not  in  it  as  God,  and  moreover,  if  God  “Condi- 
tioned”, as  we  see  Him  in  the  world,  be  not  still  God,  how  we  are 
to  escape  the  darkness  and  condemnation  of  Agnosticism.  This  last  is 
one  of  the  obvious  embarrassments  of  the  Christian  Monist  in  dealing 
with  the  exegencies  of  his  position;  and  we  confess  that  while  Mr. 
Walker  carries  us  with  him  in  many  parts  of  his  argument,  he  does  not 
by  any  means  remove  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  Shall  we  conclude 
that  they  are  inherent  in  the  very  profound  nature  of  the  subject  itself? 

Mr.  Walker’s  discussion  of  Freedom  is  not  characterized  by  anything 
especially  calling  for  remark.  Here,  of  course,  is  the  crucial  test  of 
Monism.  Determinism  effectually  clears  up  the  field,  but  Determinism 
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is  harder  to  accept  than  the  errors  which  it  would  fain  avoid  or  avert. 
Accordingly,  an  extended  discussion  of  Mr.  Mallock’s  position  ensues, 
considering  first  his  Determinism  of  Psychology  and  second  his  Deter- 
minism of  Matter.  He  quotes  in  full  Kant’s  famous  and  familiar 
remark  affirming  the  predictableness  of  any  man’s  choice  at  any  given 
time  if  only  every  motive  within  and  every  circumstance  without  were 
foreseen,  whereupon  he  says : “Of  course,  if  we  could  know  everything 
that  would  affect  a man,  and  all  about  how  he  should  hold  himself  in 
relation  to  it — if  we  could  know  every  one  of  the  motives,  even  the 
slightest,  which  determine  his  soul  from  within — we  could  know  cer- 
tainly how  he  would  act.  But  this  knowledge  would  not  make  his 
action  the  less  free.  What  is  that  determination  of  the  soul  from  within, 
if  not  determination  from  the  man’s  own  self  or  soul?  Therefore,  when 
Kant  says  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a principle  of  freedom  to  be  found 
in  a man’s  character,  we  may  well  answer,  after  the  manner  of  Liebnitz, 
‘Except  the  man’s  character  itself,’ — that  is,  the  man  himself  as  a free 
agent,  while,  of  course,  he  stands  under  the  necessary  limitations  of  a 
finite  embodied  being,  in  a law-governed  Universe.  But  he  can,  in  his 
freedom,  will  and  act  by  means  of  and  in  harmony  with  these  same 
laws”  (p.  344).  The  doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  is  held 
to  be  no  bar  to  the  doctrine  of  freedom,  because  there  is  no  fresh 
creation  of  energy;  it  is  all  stored  up  in  the  twofold  “empirical  me”. 
This,  to  be  sure,  brings  the  will  itself  under  the  sway  of  that  evolution- 
ary principle,  namely,  “All  that  is  is  implicit  in  all  that  was.”  Mr. 
Mallock’s  deterministic  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  Free  Will,  and 
especially  his  arguments  against  the  theological  interpretations  of  the 
subject,  are  ably  stated  and  met  by  Mr.  Walker,  and  yet  the  reader  is 
apt  to  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treatment  of  Freedom  with  the 
feeling  that  not  very  much  has  been  said  which  throws  light  upon  the 
hackneyed  mysteries  of  this  most  difficult  subject. 

More  fresh  and  suggestive  is  the  third  part  of  the  book,  on  Immor- 
tality. A hint  of  this  doctrine  is  given  as  being  but  one  aspect  of  the 
evolutionary  principle  of  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  but  this  is  not 
pressed ; for,  from  the  theological  side,  there  would  be  some  embarrass- 
ment in  the  light  of  Scripture  teaching  and  of  the  consciousness  of 
the  Church,  in  advocating  any  doctrine  of  a partial  or  selected  immor- 
tality. It  is  not  the  soul  but  the  self,  that  is  immortal,  and  this  self  is 
soul  and  body.  Function  precedes  organ  and  not  organ  function;  and 
this,  of  course,  entails  a necessary  acceptance  of  the  primacy  of  mind. 
But  matter  is  force,  power,  energy,  and  the  material  manifestation  of  the 
soul  is  but  one  phase  of  the  putting  forth  by  the  soul  of  its  inherent, 
dynamic  qualities.  Monism  furnishes  no  necessity  or  reason  for  doubt- 
ing the  continued  existence  of  the  composite  self,  after  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  present  body.  Mr.  Walker  is  skeptical  of  the  value  of 
the  inductively  gathered  evidences  of  immortality  from  the  sphere  of 
psychical  research : and  yet  he  does  tell  us  in  a footnote  that  his  wife, 
who  had  been  deeply  interested  with  him  in  this  subject,  and  who  had 
passed  out  of  this  life  after  his  manuscript  had  been  sent  to  the 
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publishers,  had  promised  him  that,  if  possible,  she  would  manifest  her 
presence  to  him;  and  he  adds,  “He  feels  bound  to  say  that  he  believes 
she  has  done  so’’  (p.  443).  The  author  is  inclined  to  place  emphasis 
upon  Renan’s  suggestion  that  by  and  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
world,  embracing  the  myriads  of  little  or  individual  consciousnesses, 
will  be  awakened,  and  that  this  will  be  the  absolute  consciousness  of 
the  Cosmos.  This,  he  thinks,  is  in  keeping  with  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
Immanence  and  with  the  too  much  neglected  New  Testament  passages 
which  teach  the  Parousia  of  Christ  with  the  Palingenesia  of  the  Cosmos. 

The  book  is  a strong  and  valuable  one.  If  it  fails  to  solve  all  prob- 
lems, it  does  not  fail  to  bring  out  into  clear  relief  the  elements  that 
enter  into  them.  We  are  inclined  to  accept  the  author’s  contention 
that  philosophy  and  science  alike  tend  toward  some  sort  of  Monism. 
To  the  man  on  the  street  Dualism  is  very  real;  and  if  we  urge  him  too 
strongly  toward  Monism,  he  may  throw  off  his  faith  in  the  Unseen 
while  we  are  telling  him  that  it  is  both  the  Source  and  the  Essence 
of  the  seen.  Certainly,  we  cannot  long  remain  Esoteric  Monists  and 
Exoteric  Dualists.  The  way  to  the  solution  is  not  so  much  along  the 
line  of  inductive  science  as  that  of  a clear  and  correct  metaphysic. 
Even  this  essay,  purporting  to  be  exclusively  a treatment  of  the  subject 
upon  its  inductive  side,  has  for  some  of  its  best  and  richest  pages  those 
on  which  the  metaphysic  of  the  subject  is  under  consideration.  God  is 
Spirit.  God  alone  is  Eternal.  Monism  is  the  only  possible  Bible  view 
of  the  world  if  by  Monism  we  mean  a philosophy  of  the  things  that  are 
simple  and  final,  ultimate  and  eternal.  But  if  we  are  to  apply  our 
language  to  the  phenomena  with  which  the  man  on  the  street  is  in 
constant  and  very  real  contact,  must  we  not  explain  our  Monism  to  his 
untutored  mind  in  a way  that  will  satisfy  his  absolutely  ineradicable 
conviction  of  the  dual  nature  of  the  world  within  him  and  without? 
Teach  him  what  you  mean  by  Substance.  Explain  the  nature  of  at- 
tributes, manifestations,  phenomena  to  him  if  you  can,  and  tell  him  that 
in  the  realm  of  these  he  may  be  a Dualist,  while  yet,  if  he  only  knew  it, 
he  is  the  true  kind  of  a Monist.  Do  all  this  and  you  have  darkened 
his  mind  and  confused  his  thoughts;  or  if  not,  you  have  transformed 
him  from  “the  man  in  the  street”  to  an  exceptionally  lucid,  trained 
metaph3^sician.  Even  then  it  will  be  only  by  a constant  and  conscious 
self-constraint  that  he  will  be  able  to  avoid  the  plain  speech  of  the 
plain  man,  born  of  his  plain  experience,  speaking  what  seems  to  him 
to  be  the  plain  truth — which  is  Dualism.  Nevertheless,  with  ripe  reflec- 
tion and  deeper  insight,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  led  to  some  sort  of 
Monism;  and  in  showing  the  way  to  it  and  of  what  sort  it  will  be,  this 
book  is  a fair,  reverent,  scholarly  and  illuminating  study. 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 

Scientific  Confirmations  of  Old  Testament  History.  By  G.  Fred- 
erick Wright.  Illustrated.  Oberlin,  Ohio ; Bibliotheca  Sacra 
Company.  1906.  pp.  xviii,  432.  i2mo. 

In  the  year  1895  there  was  published  a small  book  on  the  Tradition 
of  the  Flood  by  Joseph  Prestwich;  to  which  the  present  book  may  be 
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regarded  as  the  natural  sequel.  Prestwich  showed,  that,  so  far  as 
Western  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  region  are  concerned,  the 
Flood,  or  at  least  a Flood  such  as  tradition  speaks  of,  was  an  actual 
occurrence ; that  its  date  was  within  the  human  period ; and  that  it  was 
the  occasion  of  a sudden  and  enormous  destruction  of  animal  life.  We 
believe  that  Prestwich’s  booklet  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  cessation 
of  a petty  system  of  nagging  the  Book  of  Genesis ; and  recently  we  have 
observed  the  attacks  petering  out  into  small  talk  anent  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  an  assumed  ‘errancy’,  and  spreading  into  generalia  which 
reveal  the  animus  of  the  critics  rather  than  concern  the  historicity  of 
the  books  of  Moses. 

Prestwich’s  work  was,  unfortunately,  left  unfinished,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  drop  the  subject  just  where  it  became  most  interesting. 
He  did  not  carry  his  argument  into  the  lands  of  the  Bible,  though  it 
was  not  difficult  to  forecast  how  the  search  was  likely  to  go.  It  was 
disappointing,  however,  to  have  the  work  dropped  just  there;  and  it  is 
a cause  of  thankfulness  that  an  American  College  and  an  American 
Geologist  have  taken  up,  and  carried  fairly  to  its  issue,  the  question 
which  had  been  started  and  opened  by  the  Englishman.  Wright’s  work 
involved  a large  outlay  of  time  and  toil  and  skill  and  determined  en- 
thusiasm, with  an  eye  wide  open  to  different  sides  of  a complicated  case. 
The  Trustees  of  Oberlin  did  their  share,  and  their  Professor  of  the 
Harmony  of  Science  and  Revelation  proved  himself  worthy  of  their 
trust,  and  was  well  helped  by  his  son  and  his  wife,  who  had  their  part 
in  the  exploration.  Thanks  to  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  we 
had  a foretaste  and  an  aftermath  of  his  work,  by  his  Stone  Lectures; 
and  now  a wider  circle  have  the  opportunity  of  going  over  under  his 
careful  guidance  the  whole  of  his  work.  He  is  very  happy  in  his  style 
of  telling  us  what  he  has,  seen,  and  why  he  interpreted  it  as  he  does, 
and  what  is  the  bearing  of  his  work  on  the  Bible. 

This  volume  bids  fair  to  be  recognized  as  the  Standard  work  on  the 
important  subject  of  Pentateuchal  physics:  just  as  explorations  of  the 
ruins  of  Chaldea,  Assyria,  and  Egypt  have  enlightened  us  as  to  Old 
Testament  historicity.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  these  researches  illus- 
trate the  excellent  style  which  was  begun  in  the  interests  of  unbelief. 
Men  went  on  exploring  expeditions,  in  the  hope  of  cursing  the  Bible; 
but  as  in  Balaam’s  case,  the  ultimate  results  are  blessings. 

Oven  central  and  northern  Asia  Wright  came  to  see  evidences  of 
submersion  under  the  sea  during  the  human  period ; and  he  discusses  this 
evidence,  correlating  it  with  facts  in  Europe  and  America,  with  which 
his  experience  as  a Geologist  have  made  him  familiar.  He  also  con- 
siders it  relatively  to  the  Chronology  of  Science,  and  cognate  discussions 
about  the  Bible ; and  he  summarizes  and  endorses  Dr.  Green’s  proof  that 
the  genealogical  tables  of  the  Bible  do  not  teach  a definite  chronology, 
but  only  lines  of  descent,  with  some  of  the  links  omitted  (p.  191).  On 
the  other  hand,  arguing  from  evidence  in  North  America,  and  from  the 
condition  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  other  features  of  Asia,  and  the  Caspian 
region,  he  estimates  the  probable  antiquity  of  man,  especially  as  related 
to  the  glacial  phenomena  of  different  countries. 
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The  phenomena  of  the  Ice-age  in  North  America  are  thus  presented: 

(1)  As  having  robbed  the  ocean  of  water  which  had  been  converted 
into  continental  mountains  of  ice;  thus  in  Europe  and  North  America. 

(2)  As  causing  the  ice-crowned  land,  being  overloaded,  to  sink  below 
the  ocean  level;  thus  causing  depression  in  America  and  Europe. 

(3)  As  causing  other  lands  to  rise,  not  absolutely,  but  relatively  to 
the  sea,  whose  level  had  been  lowered;  thus  in  Western  and  Central 
Asia. 

The  above  was  the  condition  in  Glacial  times. 

At  the  close  of  the  Glacial  age  all  these  phenomena  were  reversed; 
not  immediately  but  by  a series  of  devastating  floods,  and  oscillations, 
which  have  left  their  marks  everywhere.  The  Great  American  Lakes, 
and  the  Ohio  River  are  our  most  familiar  vestiges  of  these  changes. 
Ice-mountains  melted,  and  sent  off  their  waters  to  the  Ocean,  scooping 
their  course;  the  unburdened  land  emerged  and  was  elevated;  and  the 
swelling  ocean  encroached  on  its  borders  which  appeared  to  subside. 
Scripture  speaks  of  this  under  the  picturesque  terms  that  the  “fountains 
of  the  deep  were  opened”.  This  resulted  in  a see-saw  change  between 
the  great  continents ; as  America  rose  from  the  waters,  Asia  subsided, 
at  least  seemingly  through  the  encroaching  ocean.  Whilst  this  broad 
correlation  is  of  special  interest  to  us  in  America,  it  is  of  still  greater 
general  interest,  because  of  the  evidence  of  a deluge  in  Asia,  and  of 
Antediluvian  man,  which  Wright  found  very  widely  spread  over  the 
lands  which  he  visited. 

He  finds  that  the  Bible  in  describing  such  events  is  simple,  straight- 
forward, often  picturesque  in  style,  yet  free  from  gross  exaggerations ; 
and  that  it  never  departs  from  its  rule  of  regarding  all  as  the  work 
of  God,  whilst  it  readily  recognizes  the  ministry  of  second  causes.  The 
narratives  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  are  compared  by  him  with  the 
cuneiform  tablets,  and  are  described  as  in  all  probability  the  work  of 
eyewitnesses.  He  refers  to  a portion  of  the  Elood-narrative  as  being 
probably  extracts  from  Noah’s  Log-book  (p.  183) ; it  states  in  brief 
sailorlike  style  how  many  days  it  was  after  Noah’s  going  aboard  till 
the  ark  began  to  float,  how  long  the  rain  continued,  the  sending  out  of 
the  birds  and  so  on. 

His  approximate  estimate  as  to  chronology,  judged  from  the  scientific 
evidence,  gives  “not  more  than  10-12,000  years  since  the  close  of  the 
glacial  epoch,  and  since  the  origin  of  man”.  He  reinforces  this  by 
inferring  from  the  condition  of  Lake  Baikal,  that  “the  time  which  has 
since  elapsed  may  be  measured  in  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands, 
rather  than  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years”. 

Rather  an  odd  feature  of  such  a book  is  that  the  author  finds  it 
necessary,  or  at  least  wise,  to  protect  himself  from  a charge  of  natural- 
ism. The  passage  of  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea  is  explained  by  him 
as  aided  by  the  probable  lie  of  the  land  in  that  day,  and  by  the  force  of 
the  wind,  which  raised  the  water  as  a wall  on  the  right  and  the  left; 
and  again  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  co-ordinated  with 
similar  disasters  in  modern  times  at  the  oil-wells  of  Baku  on  the 
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Caspian  Sea,  and  in  Texas  and  the  West  Indies.  Formerly  the  miracu- 
lous element  was  so  dominant  in  the  Old  Testament  that  men  chal- 
lenged it  as  incredible;  now  we  are  come  to  a stage  where  the  miracles, 
considered  relatively  to  the  state  of  the  lands,  are  both  possible  and 
probable;  and  it  is  in  people’s  power  to  argue  that  no  miracles  were 
needed,  but  only  a coincidence.  Dr.  Wright  shows  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  recorded  events  were  such  as  to  prove  the  very  presence 
of  the  miracle-working  God.  The  argument  credo  quia  impossibile  is  no 
longer  applicable,  but  we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  the  plea  of  the 
children  calling,  “We  have  piped  unto  you  and  ye  have  not  danced;  we 
have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  lamented.”  If  there  were  no 
miracles  at  all  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  character  of  its  teaching,  and 
especially  of  its  proclamation  of  Divine  Mercy  to  fallen  man  would  set 
it  apart  as  inspired;  and  this  part  of  it  is  the  greatest  miracle  of  all. 

Princeton  University.  G.  Macloskie. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Bross  Prize  . . . 1905.  The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament 
Considered  with  Reference  to  Recent  Criticism.  By  James  Orr, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  Systematic  Theology,  United 
Free  Church  College,  Glasgow.  Nubecula  est,  quae  cito  evanescet. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons : New  York.  1906.  i6mo. ; pp.  lii.,  562. 

Dr.  Orr  has  attained  to  recognition  as  a scholar  in  the  field  of  church 
history  and  apologetics.  It  is  a splendid  thing,  gratifying  as  well  as 
important,  that  a Christian  scholar,  other  than  a specialist  in  Old 
Testament  literature,  has  brought  a mind  trained  in  philosophical  studies 
to  the  task  of  examining  the  problem  of  the  Old  Testament  which  is 
interesting  the  church  of  the  present  day  and  which  in  important  aspects 
is  historical  and  philosophical. 

Dr.  Orr’s  argument  in  briefest  outline  is  as  follows : 

He  proposes  at  the  outset  to  show  that  quite  different  results  are 
obtainable  from  the  same  critical  principles,  results  that  are  adequate  to 
the  Christian  faith.  Accepting  provisionally  the  ordinary  critical  dating 
of  the  documents  and  the  analysis  of  the  Hexateuch  (pp.  23,  55),  he 
believes  that  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  revolutionary  conclusions  so 
commonly  drawn.  “Even  on  this  basis,  the  essential  outlines  of  the 
patriarchal  and  Mosaic  history  (Chaps,  iii.,  iv.),  and  the  outstanding 
facts  of  the  religion  and  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament  (Chaps,  v., 
vi.),  are  not  sensibly  affected, — . . . they  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
overturned”  (p.  23).  According  to  the  theory  most  widely  held  by 
modern  critics  the  J and  E narratives  were  committed  to  writing  about 
eight  or  nine  centuries,  or  from  850  to  750,  before  Christ  and  thus  ante- 
date written  prophecy.  Hence,  Dr.  Orr  argues,  i.  The  unity  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  not  shattered.  The  teleogical  element  in  the  history,  the 
dominating  idea  of  purpose,  and  that  a purpose  of  redemptive  grace, 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  completed  Scriptures,  belongs  equally  to 
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the  J and  E narratives.  Therefore  this  characteristic  feature  is  not  a 
manipulation  of  the  tradition,  a reading  back  into  it  of  higher  prophetic 
conceptions  which,  we  are  told,  first  entered  with  Amos  and  Hosea, 
toward  the  close  of  the  eighth  century.  “It  was  part  of  the  tradition 
as  early  as  the  ninth  century,  when  at  least  one  of  these  narratives  took 
written  shape”  (pp.  67-69).  2.  The  credibility  of  the  history  as  recorded 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  not  destroyed;  for  the  narrative  is  assuredly 
ancient,  since  the  tradition  had  developed  some  time  previously  to  its 
reduction  to  writing  and  had  already  assumed  a settled  form.  How 
early  had  this  occurred  ? The  critic  is  brought  well  back  toward  the  time 
of  the  division  of  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam  by  this  dating 
of  the  J and  E documents.  The  oral  tradition  substantially  in  its  present 
shape  must  antedate  the  schism,  and  belong  to  the  age  of  Solomon, 
David,  and  Samuel.  “Only  thus  can  we  account  for  its  being  found  in 
practically  the  same  form  in  both  North  and  South,  and  for  the  absence 
of  all  allusions  to  the  division.”  But  not  orally  only.  There  is  critical 
support  among  the  earlier  and  now  among  recent  critics  again  for 
assigning  as  early  a date  as  this  to  the  written  narratives  J and  E 
(pP-  73.  74)-  Moreover  J and  E may  even  rest  on  older  written  mate- 
rial, and  not  on  oral  tradition.  They  represent  the  golden  age  of  the 
language,  a recognized  fact  which  implies  that  letters  had  been  long 
cultivated.  Much  splendid  literature  did  exist  much  earlier  than  the 
time  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  current  critical  opinion. 
Thus  “we  have  the  language  nearly  in  its  prime  carried  back  to  the 
thirteenth  century  B.  C.,  with  a long  cultivation  necessarily  preceding, — 
are  brought,  in  short,  almost  to  the  verge  of  the  Exodus”.  Were  there 
only  fugitive  writings  and  stories  of  isolated  events  in  existence?  Was 
nothing  done  to  produce  some  record  of  the  people’s  wonderful  past? 
Did  oral  tradition  only  exist?  For  ourselves  in  discussing  this  matter 
in  print  and  public  lecture  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  the 
argument  a step  farther  at  this  point  than  Dr.  Orr  does.  We  regard  it 
as  significant  and  important  that  the  several  forms  of  literature  ascribed 
to  Moses  and  his  successors,  poems,  itineraries,  description  of  victories, 
brief  histories,  codes  of  law,  had  already  become  familiar  to  the  peoples 
contemporary  with  Moses  and  were  in  full  vogue.  The  ideals  were 
present,  the  stimulus  was  there;  and  the  appearance  of  such  literature 
among  the  Hebrews  was  from  the  standpoint  of  evolution  to  be  expected. 
It  was  timely. 

Continuing  the  subject  of  the  credibility  of  the  biblical  narrative.  Pro- 
fessor Orr  next,  in  chapters  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.,  considers  a number  of  theories 
which  contradict  the  Hebrew  record  and  yet  have  been  more  or  less 
widely  adopted,  and  he  subjects  the  argument  on  which  these  theories 
rest  to  a dispassionate  review.  By  appeal  to  J and  E and  other  literature 
of  admittedly  early  date  and  without  disputing  the  thesis  that  Deuter- 
onomy originated  in  the  time  of  Josiah  he  shows,  that,  contrary  to 
assertions  by  critics  of  repute,  in  pre-exilic  and  even  pre-prophetic  litera- 
ture Abraham  and  the  patriarchs  that  came  after  him  are  familiar  per- 
sonages; that  Moses  is  known  as  the  legislator  for  Israel  and  the  sons 
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of  Aaron  as  the  officiating  priests ; that  ethical  monotheism  is  in  evi- 
dence ; and  that  a sacrificial  system  and  priestly  ritual  were  in  vogue  and 
regarded  as  having  divine  sanction.  And  further  in  regard  to  these 
several  matters,  and  also  to  the  tabernacle,  ark,  image-worship  and  the 
like,  he  relentlessly  exposes  the  cases  where  the  argument  rests  upon  a 
mere  speculation  or  an  arbitrary  interpretation  or  the  convenient  assump- 
tion of  an  interpolation  or  an  insufficient  induction.  We  believe  that  he 
is  justified  in  pronouncing  some  of  these  theories  groundless  and  in 
concluding  over  against  others  that  the  biblical  view  is  still  valid. 
Among  these  topics  Professor  Orr  considers  the  unity  of  the  sanctuary 
to  be  the  “subject  of  cardinal  importance — probably  the  one  of  most 
importance — in  the  discussion”.  The  question  is  whether  the  idea  of  a 
central  sanctuary,  at  which  alone  sacrifices  were  lawful,  existed  in  the 
earlier  history  or  first  grew  up  about  the  time  of  King  Josiah.  He 
begins  the  investigation  by  examining  i.  The  fundamental  law  of  the 
altar,  contained  in  Ex.  20:  24.  It  does  not  contradict  the  Deuteronomic 
law;  for  Deuteronomy  itself  likewise  allows  of  exceptional  sacrifices,  as 
witnessed  by  the  command  to  build  an  altar  and  offer  sacrifices  at 
Mount  Ebal.  He  detects  2.  The  principle  of  the  unity  of  the 
sanctuary  involved  in  the  system  from  the  beginning.  The  Book  of  the 
Covenant  presents  the  same  ideal  in  speaking  only  of  “the  house”  of  God. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  the  altar  Ed  testify  to  it,  as  do  also 
the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh  and  other  phenomena.  3.  Even  Deuteronomy 
anticipates  that  the  idea  of  a central  sanctuary  will  not  be  realized  until 
the  people  have  conquered  and  occupied  Canaan,  dwell  at  peace  and  have 
rest  from  their  enemies.  The  settled  state  spoken  of  did  not  exist  until 
the  times  of  David.  4 and  5.  Irregularities  occurred,  of  course,  in  times 
of  declension.  The  argument  is  capable  of  development  at  this  point. 
It  contains,  in  our  judgment,  the  germs  of  an  adequate  explanation 
{Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  1902,  pp.  197-200). 

In  view  of  the  facts  enumerated  Professor  Orr  reaches  the  conclusion 
on  this  subject  of  the  unity  of  worship  that  “the  history  is  consistent 
with  itself,  provided  we  accept  its  own  premises,  and  do  not  insist  on 
forcing  on  it  an  alien  theory  of  religious  development.  The  reformations 
of  Hezekiah  and  Josiah  then  fall  into  their  proper  places,  without  the 
necessity  of  assuming  the  invention  of  ad  hoc  ‘programmes’”  (p.  180). 

Having  found  that  the  stupendous  results  claimed  by  the  newer  school 
do  not  follow  from  their  own  critical  analysis  of  the  Hexateuch  nor 
from  their  own  dating  of  Old  Testament  literature  nor  from  the  phe- 
nomena involved,  but  that  the  essential  outlines  of  the  patriarchal  and 
Mosaic  history,  and  the  outstanding  facts  of  the  religion  and  institutions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  are  not  sensibly  affected,  he  next  proceeds  to  an 
examination  of  the  fundamental  positions  of  that  school.  A distinct 
section  of  the  book  opens.  In  Chap.  vii.  the  question  is  discussed 
whether  J and  E were  originally  two  documents  or  one  narrative.  He 
shows  that  there  are  leading  critics  who  assign  both  documents  to  a 
writer  of  the  northern  kingdom;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  make  clear 
by  citation  that  the  alleged  different  sectional  preferences  of  North  and 
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South  relied  upon  to  prove  the  diverse  nationality  of  the  writers  do  not 
exist,  but  that  each  document  is  pervaded  by  interest  in  the  whole 
country.  In  the  manner  in  which  the  documents  mutually  supplement 
each  other  and  are  together  needed  to  yield  a continuous  narrative,  and 
in  their  resemblances  of  style,  language,  and  mode  of  representation, 
there  is  evidence  of  original  unity.  He  recognizes  with  many  critics  of 
all  schools  that  the  divine  names  Elohim  and  Jehovah  are  used  with 
discrimination,  but  he  does  not  think  that  this  discriminating  use  is 
always  evident.  The  vicissitudes  of  the  text  in  transmission  account 
for  some  of  these  exceptions  perhaps,  as  critics  are  forced  to  admit. 
Still  he  regards  Klostermann’s  theory  that  the  work  circulated  in  differ- 
ent recensions — a Jehovistic  and  an  Elohistic — as  the  best  explanation 
of  the  residuum  of  the  cases.  With  evidence  that  J and  E were  orig- 
inally one,  it  is  clear,  as  appeared  from  the  previous  discussion,  that 
“the  bulk  of  the  JE  narrative  may  well  go  back  to  Mosaic  or  imme- 
diately post-Mosaic  times”  (p.  371).  So  far  as  Genesis  and  the  opening 
chapters  of  Exodus  are  concerned,  P is  palpably  the  framework  of  JE, 
and  P may  be  the  long  sought  editor. 

In  chapter  viii.  the  problem  of  Deuteronomy  is  taken  up.  “It  cannot 
be  too  constantly  borne  in  mind  . . . that,  with  the  majority  of  the 
Graf-Wellhausen  school,  the  really  determining  grounds  for  the  late 
dating  of  Deuteronomy  lie  outside  the  region  of  properly  critical  dis- 
cussion altogether,  viz.,  in  the  completely  altered  view  taken  of  the  age 
of  Moses,  and  of  the  subsequent  course  of  the  religious  history  of  Israel” 
(p.  271).  The  date  of  Deuteronomy  is  “the  pivot  of  the  Pentateuchal 
question”.  “If  Deuteronomy,  in  its  present  form,  be  even  substantially 
Mosaic, — if  it  conveys  to  us  with  fidelity  the  purport  of  discourses  and 
laws  actually  delivered  by  Moses  to  the  people  of  Israel  before  his 
death, — then  we  must  go  a great  deal  further.”  Evidence  is  not  wanting 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  discourses  in  Deuteronomy,  substantially  in 
their  present  form.  i.  They  admittedly  show  unity  of  thought,  lan- 
guage and  style.  The  diminution  in  the  purity  of  the  style  of  the  Deu- 
teronomic  revisers  as  their  distance  from  the  Mosaic  age  increases  points 
to  the  early  origin  of  Deuteronomy  (p.  255).  2.  The  book  was  regarded 
as  the  genuine  discovery  of  an  old  lost  book,  and  that  book  the  book 
of  the  law  of  Moses.  It  is  admitted  by  critics  generally  that  it  was 
taken  for  a genuinely  Mosaic  book.  It  is  relegated  to  a slightly  earlier 
date  by  certain  critics  in  order  to  escape  several  implications.  This 
relegation  leaves  no  reason,  when  reasons  are  examined,  why  it  should 
not  be  dated  still  earlier  (p.  261).  3.  The  testimony  of  the  book  itself. 
It  professes  to  have  been  spoken  by  Moses  and  written  by  Moses.  4 
and  5.  Its  Mosaic  standpoint,  its  lack  of  allusion  to  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  (p.  283),  its  unsuitability  to  the  times  of  Josiah.  The  cen- 
tralization of  worship,  the  fundamental  pillar  of  the  critical  hypothesis, 
is  not  the  dominant  note  of  the  book,  nor  even  the  dominant  motive  of 
Josiah’s  reform,  which  was  a crusade  against  idolatry,  including  that  of 
the  central  sanctuary.  Furthermore,  the  Deuteronomic  code  in  its 
structure  and  scope  is  incongruous  with  the  supposed  occasion  of  its 
origin  (p.  268). 
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The  acceptance  of  the  discourses  in  Deuteronomy  as  genuine,  sub- 
stantially in  their  present  form,  involves  much  more.  These  discourses 
rest  on  the  code  of  laws  called  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  Ex.  xx.-xiii., 
and  thus  attest  the  existence  of  that  code  which  independently  itself 
professes  to  have  been  written  by  Moses  (pp.  271,  371).  The  addresses 
are  founded  also  in  some  degree  on  the  JE  history  embodied  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  they  imply  its  existence  in  substance  and  in  part  in 
written  form  (370),  and  attest  the  antiquity  of  that  history.  Deuter- 
onomy involves  also  a large  measure  of  priestly  legislation  (pp.  31 1- 
315).  “The  effect  of  an  acceptance  of  an  early  date  for  Deuteronomy, 
therefore,  is  to  throw  all  these  writings  back  practically  into  the  Mosaic 
age,  whatever  the  time  when  they  were  finally  put  together”  (p.  271). 

In  regard  to  “the  P writing”  Professor  Orr  finds  himself  “compelled 
to  reject  the  post-exilian  date  assigned  to  the  laws  in  this  writing^’  by 
the  school  of  Wellhausen.  He  is  driven  to  this  position  by  moral  and 
historical  considerations,  and  by  positive  proof  of  the  early,  pre-exilian, 
existence  of  priestly  legislation  and  distinctive  institutions.  The  “main 
stronghold”  of  the  Graf-Wellhausen  theory  “is  the  argument  from 
silence;  but  that  silence  is  neither  so  complete  as  is  alleged,  nor  are 
the  inferences  drawn  from  it  warranted”  (p.  326).  But  “equally  (here 
in  agreement  with  the  Wellhausen  school)”  Professor  Orr  is  obliged 
to  reject  “the  mediating  view  of  those  who  regard  the  Code  as  a private 
document  originating  in  priestly  circles  under  the  monarchy.  There 
remains  as  the  only  alternative  to  the  post-exilian  date  the  view — which 
was  also  that  of  the  older  scholars — of  the  substantially  Mosaic  origin 
of  the  laws.  ...  If,  however,  the  laws  are  early,  there  can  be  no 
good  reason  for  doubting  the  antiquity  of  the  history  with  which  they 
are  connected,  for  it  was  simply  the  assumption  of  the  late  date  of  the 
laws  which  led,  for  consistency’s  sake,  to  the  putting  of  the  history 
late”  (p.  372). 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  that 
here  is  the  conservative  argument.  There  is  nothing  novel.  There  is 
at  times  in  minor  points  divergence  from  the  views  of  other  students 
whose  general  conclusions  are  yet  the  same.  There  is  much  admirable 
statement;  and  the  results  of  the  patient  labor  of  many  scholars  have 
been  gathered  together  as  far  as  possible  in  a unit  and  presented  so  that 
they  may  be  surveyed  as  a whole,  although  of  necessity  greatly  con- 
densed. One  is  gladdened  by  the  insight  displayed  and  by  the  accurate 
statement  of  the  questions  and  opinions  involved.  There  is  a place  for 
just  this  book.  And  such  a book  is  doubly  welcome  from  a Free 
Churchman,  from  Scotland,  and  from  Glasgow,  where  Professor  Rob- 
ertson of  the  Established  Church  has  already  spoken  so  well  on  this 
theme. 

The  work  has  been  awarded  the  Bross  Prize.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
who  the  judges  were  that  made  the  award.  They  were  the  Reverend 
George  Trumbull  Ladd,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
Yale  University;  Alexander  Thomas  Ormond,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  Princeton  University,  and  the  Reverend  George  Fred- 
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erick  Wright,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  the  Harmony  of  Science  and 
Revelation,  Oberlin  College  (p.  xi.).  Here  are  names  prominent  in 
philosophy  and  science,  men  accustomed  to  debate  large  questions,  to 
think  profoundly,  and  to  demand  logical  precision  and  accurate  methods. 
That  such  men  deemed  the  essay  worthy  of  the  Bross  Prize  is  splendid 
testimony  to  the  scientific  character  of  the  conservative  argument.  And 
it  affords  further  confirmation  of  our  belief,  acquired  by  ample  experi- 
ence with  men  who  are  willing  fully  to  investigate  all  sides  of  the 
question,  that  the  sober  thought  of  Christian  scholars  in  various  fields 
of  research  will  finally  reject  the  current  arguments  of  the  reconstruc- 
tionists as  being  arbitrary  and  largely  subjective  and  evidently  deter- 
mined by  a preconceived  theory,  and  will  adopt  the  fundamental  con- 
clusions of  the  conservative  school  of  criticism. 

On  the  basis  of  the  critical  results  Dr.  Orr  gives,  but  refrains  from 
fully  developing,  a theory  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
book  was  not  written  by  Moses  himself  “in  the  precise  shape  or  extent  in 
which  we  now  possess  it”  (p.  369).  But  Moses  delivered  “the  Deuter- 
onomic  discourses,  substantially  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  them”. 
These  discourses  attest  “the  existence  and  Mosaic  character  of  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant”,  which  professes  not  only  to  have  come  from  Moses, 
but  also  to  have  been  written  by  him ; and  they  involve  “at  least  the 
presence  of  a measure  of  Levitical  legislation.”  These  discourses  also 
found  “upon  the  JE  history” ; and  “the  bulk  of  the  JE  narrative  may  well 
go  back  to  Mosaic  or  immediately  post-Mosaic  times”  (p.  371).  The 
writer  known  as  P furnishes  the  framework  of  the  JE  narrative  in 
Genesis,  and  never  intended  to  do  anything  else;  while  in  the  Mosaic 
period  he  “appears  rather  as  co-ordinate  with  JE,  and  even,  in  the  legis- 
lative parts,  as  an  inserted  content”  (pp.  340,  345,  354).  The  Penta- 
teuch accordingly  comes  essentially  from  Moses  and  is  relatively  ancient. 
The  plan  of  the  book  was  laid  down  early,  by  one  mind  or  different 
minds  working  together,  while  the  memory  of  the  great  patriarchal 
traditions  was  yet  fresh  and  the  impressions  of  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt  were  yet  recent  and  vivid.  Moses  by  his  own  compositions, 
according  to  constant  tradition,  lent  the  initial  impulse.  Many  hands 
and  many  minds  may  have  co-operated,  and  may  have  continued  to 
co-operate  after  the  master-mind  was  removed  (p.  369).  This  is  Dr. 
Orr’s  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  he  shows  reasons 
early  in  his  book,  and  with  the  assent  of  modern  critics,  for  denying 
that  the  JE  narrative  is  continued  in  the  book  of  Joshua  and  for  regard- 
ing, with  Cornill,  the  book  of  Joshua  as  an  appendix  to  the  Pentateuch 
(p.  213).  If  the  justness  of  this  contention  is  confirmed  by  future 
critical  research,  one  might,  we  think,  quite  consistently  with  Dr.  Orr’s 
conclusions  go  somewhat  farther  than  he  does,  and  hold  that  Moses 
wrote  the  Pentateuch  practically  as  we  have  it,  being  the  author  of  the 
Deuteronomic  discourses  and  of  the  codes  and  poems  expressly  ascribed 
to  him,  using  the  JE  narrative  and  being  the  writer  P who  supple- 
mented it. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Orr’s  book 
the  Pontificial  commission,  appointed  by  Pope  Pius  X.  to  make  an 
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investigation  and  show  the  correct  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  toward  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch,  made  a partial 
report.  The  religious  press  announced  the  findings  thus : “The  report 
declares  that  ‘Moses  in  his  works  used  sources — that  is,  written  docu- 
ments or  oral  traditions — from  which,  to  suit  his  special  purpose  and 
under  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration,  he  selected  some  things  and 
inserted  them  in  his  own  work,  either  verbally  or  in  substance,  sum- 
marized and  amplified.’  Again  it  is  said  that  it  need  not  be  ‘absolutely 
held  that  Moses  wrote  with  his  own  hand  or  dictated  to  amanuenses  all 
and  everything  contained  in  it.’  Further  on  the  report  says  it  is  ‘possible 
to  admit  the  hypothesis  of  those  who  think  that  Aloses  conceived  the 
work  under  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration,  and  then  intrusted  the 
writing  of  it  to  some  other  person  or  persons,  but  in  such  a manner  that 
they  faithfully  rendered  his  meaning,  wrote  nothing  contrary  to  his  will, 
and  omitted  nothing ; and  that  the  work  thus  formed,  approved  by  Moses 
as  the  principal  and  inspired  author,  was  made  public  under  his  name.’ 
The  report  declares,  in  closing,  that  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church,  ‘it  may  be  admitted  that  in  the  long  course  of  ages 
some  modifications  have  been  introduced  into  it,  such  as  additions  after 
the  death  of  Moses,  either  inserted  by  an  inspired  author  or  attached 
to  the  text  as  glosses  or  interpretations;  words  and  forms  translated 
from  the  ancient  language  to  more  recent  language;  and,  finally,  faulty 
readings  to  be  ascribed  to  the  error  of  amanuenses  concerning  which  it 
is  lawful  to  investigate  and  judge  according  to  the  laws  of  criticism.’’ 

A rather  close  agreement  is  noticeable  between  the  findings  of  the 
Pontificial  commission,  as  reported,  and  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Orr. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

The  Problem  of  the  Pentateuch  : an  Examination  of  the  Results 
OF  THE  Higher  Criticism.  By  Randolph  H.  McKim,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  Washington,  D.  C.  With 
a Foreword  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Ou  yap  aeiTo<j>i(rp.^vois  pidois 
i^aKoXovd^cravres  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  91  and  93  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York;  London  and  Bombay.  1906.  Pp.  xvii.,  136.  Price 
$1.00  net. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  little  book  writes  under  the  limitations 
of  space  and  form  imposed  by  the  shortness  of  the  series  of  lectures 
and  by  their  being  addressed  ultimately  to  a jury  of  laymen  rather  than 
to  the  specialist ; and  he  recognizes  also  that  it  is  sufficient  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  main  supports  of  a structure,  be  it  a building  or  a 
doctrine.  Accordingly,  he  confines  himself  to  an  investigation  of  the 
fundamental  propositions  of  the  dominant  criticism  and  their  implica- 
tions. He  inquires  into  the  “consensus  of  scholarship’’  which  is  claimed 
for  the  school  of  Wellhausen,  and  of  course  readily  shows  that  in  certain 
essential  matters  it  does  not  exist.  He  correctly  states  the  determinative 
doctrines  of  the  school  and  with  clear  insight  points  out  to  what  extent 
and  for  what  reason  they  are  false  and  untenable. 

The  author  believes  that  substantial  results  have  been  obtained  by  the 
higher  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  he  is  compelled  to  reject 
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some  of  the  methods  employed  and  certain  of  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  type  of  criticism  that  is  at  present  dominant.  He  writes  with 
calmness  of  tone  and  courteously,  though  sometimes  with  bluntness  of 
statement  (p.  8i).  The  book  is  readable,  without  technical  words  or 
discussion  of  minute  matters.  It  is  strong  in  its  argument,  which  is 
confessedly  largely  drawn  from  able  critics  of  the  conservative  school, 
such  as  Dr.  Green  of  Princeton  and  Professors  Robertson  and  Orr  of 
Glasgow.  Prominent  churchmen  of  his  own  communion  are  quoted, 
particularly  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  and  also  Dean  Milman,  whose 
argument  advanced  thirty  years  and  more  ago  against  certain  contentions 
of  the  school  of  Ewald  are  timely  against  the  same  positions  of  its 
successor.  A number  of  German  scholars  have  also  been  levied  upon 
for  good  material.  Extremely  little  of  the  argumentation  can  be  set 
aside  as  being  of  doubtful  cogency.  The  book  is  helpful,  and  deserves 
wide  reading. 

It  lacks,  indeed,  perfection  of  form;  for  it  is  diffuse  and  also  repeti- 
tious, especially  when  read  in  connection  with  the  introduction.  Proper 
names  have  occasionally  suffered  in  the  printing,  appearing  as  Von 
Ovelli  (p.  ii),  Kautsch  (pp.  42,  58),  Cornhill  (p.  42),  Bole  (p.  46), 
Chederlaomer  (p.  59).  Everywhere  C.  H.  H.  Wright  is  allowed  but 
two  initials.  The  typographical  error  of  Chron.  for  Deut.  is  curiously 
found  in  a discussion  of  the  date  of  Deuteronomy  (p.  130).  We  miss 
the  important  argument  based  on  the  temporary  legitimacy  of  sacrifices 
on  high  places. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

The  Prophets  and  the  Promise  being  for  substance  the  Lectures 
for  1902-1903  on  the  L.  P.  Stone  Foundation  in  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  By  the  Rev.  Willis  Judson  Beecher,  D.D., 
Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  of  Auburn  in  the  State  of  New  York.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & Co.,  Publishers.  [October,  1905.]  8vo. ; 
pp.  xiv.,  427.  $2.00  net,  postage  20  cents. 

Dr.  Beecher  is  a master  of  English,  and  his  present  work  is  admirable 
for  simplicity  and  elegance  of  statement.  Yet  the  book  is  not  easy  to 
read.  It  is  difficult  (i)  because  of  its  constant  repetition,  the  effect  of 
which  on  some  readers  is  to  daze  the  mind,  although  the  restatement  is 
made  in  the  laudable  purpose  to  recall  the  landmarks  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  not  lose  his  way,  but  ever  be  aware  of  the  stage  of  his 
journey  at  which  he  has  arrived;  (2)  difficult  also  and  hazy  because  of 
a frequent  studied  vagueness  of  statement  due  to  an  evident  desire  for 
a broad  presentation  of  the  thought  in  order  to  comprehend  under  it  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  divergent  opinions;  (3)  difficult  and  be- 
wildering at  times  by  reason  of  the  necessity  at  certain  points  in  the 
argument  of  a rapid  exegetical  examination  of  passage  after  passage  of 
Scripture;  (4)  difficult  and  demanding  an  adjustment  on  the  part  of 
the  unprepared  mind  because  in  discussing  such  matters  as  “the  Servant” 
and  “the  King”  a method  of  individualization  unavoidably  obtrudes 
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itself  which  is  habitual  to  Hebrew  thinking  but  is  foreign  to  our  mode 
of  thought,  although  Dr.  Beecher  is  able  to  cite  certain  analogies  which 
serve  as  helpful  illustrations.  But  the  book  abundantly  repays  the  effort 
required  for  thoughtful  reading.  Dr.  Beecher  has  done  all  that  it  seems 
possible  to  do  to  simplify  the  intricate,  to  render  the  thought  clear,  and 
to  enable  the  reader  to  keep  the  threads  of  the  argument  well  in  hand. 
When  mastered,  its  power  and  beauty  are  discerned  and  gladly  con- 
fessed. 

As  is  indicated  by  the  title.  Dr.  Beecher  devotes  the  former  part  of 
his  work  to  the  presentation  of  a true  conception  of  the  prophet.  Early 
in  his  pages  he  seeks  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  from  men  those  false 
ideas  regarding  the  Hebrew  seers  so  widely  prevalent  and  so  strongly 
intrenched  in  art,  whereby  the  prophets  are  invested  with  an  air  of 
mystery  and  unearthliness  and  represented  as  separated  from  their 
fellow-men  by  peculiarities  of  dress  and  life.  Dr.  Beecher  would  per- 
suade men  that  the  Hebrew  prophets  were  men  among  men,  were  manly 
and  respected  citizens,  in  dress  and  habits  and  mode  of  thought  like  their 
fellow-countrymen.  And  he  proves  his  point.  He  delineates  the  char- 
acter of  the  prophet  with  sympathy,  fine  appreciation,  and  firm  hand. 
And  we  know  that  we  are  looking  at  the  faithful  likeness  of  the  men 
of  God,  and  we  are  irresistably  drawn  to  them  with  a feeling  of  admira- 
tion akin  to  veneration.  Veneration  would  be  yet  more  profound  did 
not  Dr.  Beecher,  in  his  zeal  to  correct  popular  misconceptions,  neglect 
to  give  due  prominence  to  the  prayerful  life  of  these  men,  their  spiritual 
mindedness,  and  their  intimate  fellowship  with  God.  He  has  these 
facts  in  mind  and  touches  upon  them  in  a few  lines,  but  he  drops  his 
brush  too  soon. 

There  are  many  good  things  along  the  way.  Such  are  the  remarks 
on  the  transformation  of  angels  by  art  (p.  67)  ; and  the  exposition  is 
especially  interesting  in  view  of  the  recent  hilarity  and  professed  en- 
lightenment on  the  part  of  certain  clergymen  of  the  metropolis  when  their 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  sex  of  the  angels  which  Mr.  Borglum  had 
designed  for  the  cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  The  brief  paragraph 
on  the  uniqueness  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  among  the  prophets  of  other 
religions  (p.  72)  is  another  good  thing.  So  also  is  the  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  canon,  though  given  under  another  name,  in  the  last 
chapter.  In  fact  the  first  part  of  the  book  steadily  advances  in  impres- 
siveness until  it  culminates  in  the  last  chapter  in  the  conception  of  the 
Torah. 

Having  been  introduced  to  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets  and 
looking  upon  men  of  manliness,  moral  earnestness,  and  accredited  au- 
thority, yet  approachable  and  companionable  withal,  we  are  made  to 
hear  from  them  a great  message — the  promise  to  Abraham.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  takes  up  this  promise  and  traces  it  through  the  Scrip- 
tures. We  cannot  overcome  the  impression  that  the  author  has  mar- 
shalled too  much  material,  both  in  the  first  and  in  this  second  part  of 
his  work,  in  support  of  his  theory.  In  other  words,  the  exegetical 
argument  is  not  always  convincing  to  us.  Moreover  in  his  effort  to 
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avoid  raising  debate  he  stops  sometimes  short  of  defining  the  meaning 
of  an  important  prophecy,  and  contents  himself  with  generalities.  But 
without  possibility  of  denial  the  author  has  the  grasp  and  the  outlook 
of  the  modern  exegete  combined  with  the  instinct  of  the  historian. 
And  his  main  contention  stands.  He  makes  clear,  as  no  other  writer 
has  so  systematically  done,  that  the  promise  to  Abraham  as  conceived 
by  God  is  eternally  fulfilling;  that  it  was  seen  by  the  prophets  and 
apostles  to  be  a living  force  in  the  world  through  God’s  performance  of 
it;  that  the  knowledge  of  this  discernment  on  the  part  of  these  authori- 
tative teachers  of  old  makes  our  understanding  of  their  prophecies,  both 
as  uttered  and  as  cited,  easier  and  unifies  prophecy  itself;  and  that  in 
tracing  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  we  are  following  through  the 
centuries  a great  historical  movement  of  which  the  end  is  not  yet.  The 
author  has  the  intuition  of  unity  to  a marked  degree.  “The  Promise” 
is  not  indeed  the  only  philosophic  view  of  the  unfolding  history  which 
the  prophets  take ; it  is  not  always  the  dominating  thought  which  unifies 
a historian’s  narrative  and  elevates  the  writing  of  an  ancient  Hebrew 
seer  to  a high  position  among  philosophical  histories ; in  the  opinion 
of  some  scholars  a more  comprehensive  conception  unifies  revelation  as 
a whole.  Still  the  promise  to  Abraham  is  prominent  and  influential, 
and  in  the  apologetics  of  prophecy  the  author  has  shown  it  to  be  most 
important. 

The  second  part,  like  the  first  part,  reaches  its  culmination  in  a 
surprise  for  the  reader,  and  yet  in  chapters  so  logically  in  place  that  the 
surprise  ceases.  The  description  of  “The  Prophets”  passes  into  an 
exposition  of  the  conception,  authority,  nature,  and  growth  of  the  pro- 
phetic Torah  or  in  other  words  the  canon.  The  discussion  of  “The 
Promise”  concludes  with  a contribution  to  the  method  of  apologetics, 
of  which  the  specialist  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

Old  Testament  Introduction  General  and  Special.  By  John  How- 
ard Raven,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Languages  and 
Exegesis,  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Amer- 
ica, at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  New  York;  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  1906.  8vo.,  pp.  362.  Cloth,  net  $2.00. 

The  author  has  compressed  a general  introduction  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  special  introduction  to  its  constituent  books  within  the  space 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  octavo  pages.  And  with  good  success.  The 
book  is  written  from  the  conservative  standpoint,  and  in  general  main- 
tains a high  order  of  excellence.  It  evinces  adequate  knowledge  and 
accurate  scholarship;  it  contains  sufficient  material  for  the  purposes 
which  it  is  intended  to  serve,  presenting  in  an  argumentative  outline  an 
essentially  complete  view  of  the  main  questions  involved;  and  it  is 
clear,  simple,  and  concise  in  statement. 

The  discussion  of  critical  theories  is,  of  course,  not  the  sole  aim  of 
the  book.  The  volume  is  intended  to  be  an  introduction  to  a fuller  and 
better  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  ancient  scriptures  of  God’s 
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people;  and  this  practical  purpose  is  accomplished  by  a statement  of  the 
theme  of  each  book  and  an  analysis  of  its  matter.  Then  too,  where 
feasible,  a sketch  of  contemporaneous  history  is  given,  sufficient  to 
furnish  a background  to  the  biblical  picture  of  the  times  or  to  make 
clear  the  situation  out  of  which  great  predictions  were  born.  The 
poetical  books  are  appropriately  prefaced  by  a chapter  on  the  prophet 
and  his  functions ; and  the  books  of  the  third  division  of  the  canon  are 
preceded  by  several  paragraphs  on  the  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry. 

The  author’s  argument  is  necessarily  brief  and  condensed,  but  not- 
withstanding these  enforced  limitations  is  often  weighty.  There  is 
power  in  his  discussion  of  the  question  of  a second  Isaiah,  for  instance 
(p.  187).  Sometimes,  however,  he  is  brief  to  the  point  of  important 
omissions.  He  says,  for  example,  that  “there  are  two  ways  of  meeting 
this  testimony  of  Christ  on  the  part  of  those  who  deny  the  Pentateuch 
to  Moses” ; and  he  mentions  as  the  two  a form  of  the  accommodation 
theory  and  the  Kenotic  theory,  neglecting  altogether  the  theories  of  the 
untrustworthiness  of  the  gospel  record  and  especially  the  method  of 
exegeting  out  of  the  words  of  Christ  all  assertion  of  Mosaic  authorship. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  by  way  of  parenthesis  that  the 
author’s  exegesis  of  the  words  of  Christ  on  various  subjects  is  not 
always  as  rigid  as  one  could  wish.  Again,  in  discussing  the  titles  of 
the  Psalms,  he  refers  to  but  two  of  the  possibilities  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  lamed,  namely  dedication  and  authorship,  leaving  unmentioned 
that  important  explanation  which  regards  the  preposition  as  indicating 
the  collection  or  hymn-book  to  which  the  psalm  previously  belonged. 

Occasional  infelicities  of  statement  occur.  In  the  usage  of  the  author 
the  terms  “the  critics”  and  “modern  criticism”  regularly  denote  radical 
critics  and  their  work.  The  author  thus  excludes  conservative  scholars, 
himself  included,  from  the  ranks  of  critics.  One  is  surprised  to  be  told 
that  the  “name  Janoah  is  unknown”  outside  of  the  stele  of  Meneptah 
(p.  141)  ; and  that  “from  the  time  of  Moses  to  Samuel  the  voice  of 
prophecy  was  silent”  (p.  180).  It  is  said  that  “a  few  older  critics  have 
considered  the  book  [the  Song  of  Solomon]  a collection  of  love  songs” 
(p.  290),  as  though  the  theory  had  been  abandoned  and  no  longer  had 
defenders.  The  random  citation  of  a writer  as  the  advocate  of  a theory, 
even  when  not  its  representative  promulgator,  and  the  citation  of 
writers  who  have  less  authority  than  others  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
view,  is  rather  common.  The  author  employs  the  antiquated  work  of 
the  chronologers  of  two  centuries  and  a half  ago,  but  with  a wise  word 
of  caution.  In  dwelling  so  largely  on  things  in  which,  in  our  judgment, 
the  book  falls  below  its  own  high  standard  of  excellence,  we  are  in 
danger  of  drawing  undue  attention  to  moats  and  specks ; for  the  matters 
alluded  to  concern  details,  it  will  be  seen,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
of  slight  importance  except  for  niceness  of  finish. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

College  Series  of  Greek  Authors,  edited  under  the  supervision  of  John 
Williams  White  and  Thomas  Day  Seymour,  editors ; Charles  Burton 
Gulick,  Associate  Editor.  Selections  from  the  Septuagint,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  Text  of  Swete.  By  F.  C.  Conybeare,  M.A.,  Ex- 

Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  St.  George  Stock,  M.A., 

Oxon.,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  Ginn  & Co.;  Boston,  New 

York,  Chicago,  London,  [1905].  Sq.  8vo. ; pp.  vi.,  313. 

A good,  useable  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  of  the  Septua- 
gint  has  long  been  a desideratum.  It  is  excellently  supplied  by  this 
admirably  conceived  and  executed  volume. 

There  is  a side  to  it  which  is  likely  and  ought  to  curtail  its  usefulness 
greatly,  and  this  we  desire  to  make  mention  of  at  once,  that  we  may  get 
it  out  of  the  way  and  be  free  to  speak  of  the  value  of  the  volume 
with  the  appreciation  it  otherwise  deserves.  We  refer  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  publication  of  “Selections  from 
the  Septuagint”  for  the  exploitation  of  rationalistic  theories  with  respect 
to  the  composition  and  historicity  of  the  Old  Testament  narrative. 
There  was  no  sort  of  need  for  this.  The  editors  are  repeatedly  remark- 
ing that  “the  historical  aspect”  of  this  story  or  that  must  be  left  to 
others;  they  are  themselves  concerned  with  it  only  as  a piece  of  litera- 
ture; and  they  might  have  truthfully  added  only  as  a piece  of  derived 
literature — a translation.  Nevertheless  they  never  lose  an  opportunity 
to  attack  the  historicity  of  the  stories  they  excerpt  from  the  Septuagint, 
to  suggest  their  origin  in  combinations  of  discordant  traditions,  to  assim- 
ilate them  to  heathen  myths  and  legends.  The  very  extensive  learn- 
ing of  the  editors,  and  their  light  literary  touch,  enable  them  thus  to 
poison  the  minds  of  the  ingenuous  youth  who  may  chance  to  use  their 
book,  instilling  into  them  every  possible  doubt  and  hesitation  with  regard 
to  the  Hebrew  narratives.  This  zeal  for  using  the  philological  task 
they  have  undertaken  as  an  opportunity  to  advance  a pet  scheme  in 
destructive  Biblical  criticism,  we  cannot  look  upon  as  becoming. 

If  we  abstract  this  injurious  element  from  the  book — if  abstract  it 
we  can — the  volume  seems  to  us  altogether  admirable.  It  consists  of 
several  parts.  First,  there  is  a brightly  written  Introduction,  in  which 
the  student  is  told  all  he  needs  to  know  of  the  Septuagint  version,  its 
origin,  history,  form,  language.  In  this  Introduction,  Deissmann's 
dismissal  of  “Biblical  Greek”  from  existence  is  incidentally  controverted. 
Hellenistic  Greek  is  regarded  as  the  genus,  of  which  Alexandrian  Greek 
is  a species,  of  which  in  turn  the  Greek  of  the  Septuagint  and  New 
Testament  is  a very  peculiar  variety — a variety  which  may  well  bear  the 
old  name  of  Hebraistic  Greek.  Next,  (pp.  25-100)  is  an  admirable 
little  “Grammar  of  Septuagint  Greek”,  with  which  every  reader  of  the 
Septuagint  should  certainly  make  himself  familiar.  The  eyes  of  many 
readers  of  the  New  Testament  might  be  opened  by  simply  reading  over 
these  useful  seventy-five  pages, — e.  g.,  the  articles  on  ttSs  (§  63),  and 
the  prepositions  els  (§  9o)  ^^nd  iv  (§91)-  The  body  of  the  book  is 
now  reached,  and  is  found  to  consist  of  seven  passages  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint, printed  in  fine,  open  type,  prefaced  brightly  with  introductions, 
and  accompanied  by  a sufficient  body  of  excellent  notes,  to  which  there 
is  appended  an  index  of  Greek  words.  The  resources  of  a wide  and 
exact  scholarship  are  drawn  upon  for  these  notes ; they  explain  the 
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things  really  requiring  explanation;  they  never  dodge  difficulties  and 
do  not  shun  either  the  niceties  of  philology  or  the  archaeological  details. 
Perhaps  the  passages  selected  have  a little  too  much  sameness  about 
them.  They  are  all  historical  incidents,  chosen  apparently  largely  for 
the  story  they  present : the  story  of  Joseph,  the  story  of  the  Exodus, 
the  story  of  Balaam  and  Balak,  the  story  of  Samson,  the  story  of  David 
and  Goliath,  the  story  of  Elijah,  the  story  of  Hezekiah  and  Sennacherib. 
Thus  only  one  form  of  composition  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  We  should  suppose  a greater  variety  would  have  been  desira- 
ble : some  of  the  Psalms,  some  of  the  great  passages  from  the  Prophets, 
some  of  the  orations  of  Job,  some  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Solomonic 
books.  By  thus  widening  the  selections,  the  resources  of  the  student 
would  have  been  drawn  upon  more  than  is  done  by  the  simple  historic 
narratives ; and  from  them  he  would  have  learned  more  about  the 
peculiarities  of  Septuagint  Greek.  Perhaps,  however,  this  is  only  the 
first  of  two  Septuagint  readers,  and  the  second  is  yet  in  store  for  us. 
We  hope  so : and  we  hope  that,  in  that  second  reader,  the  authors  will 
eschew  excursions  into  the  region  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  which  they 
are  not  good  guides,  and  confine  themselves  to  helping  their  readers 
to  read  and  understand  Septuagint  Greek  for  which  they  have  shown  an 
admirable  competency. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

The  Birth  and  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  Gospel 
Narratives.  By  the  Rev.  Louis  Matthews  Sweet,  M.A.  With  an 
Introduction  by  James  Stevenson  Riggs,  D.D.,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Literature  in  the  Auburn  Theological  Seminary.  Phila- 
delphia : The  Westminster  Press.  1906.  pp.  365. 

Mr.  Sweet’s  book  is  a very  welcome  addition  to  the  discussion  of  the 
narratives  of  the  Nativity.  Starting,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  “with 
a bias  rather  unfavorable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  miraculous  birth”,  the 
author  has  through  his  investigations  been  led  to  an  assured  belief  in 
the  historicity  of  the  narratives;  and  of  the  earnestness  and  conscien- 
tiousness of  these  investigations  the  present  treatise  affords  convincing 
proof.  The  table  of  contents  includes : I.  Statement  of  the  Problem ; 
II.  Influence  of  the  Old  Testament  Prophecies  in  the  Formation  of  the 
Infancy  Story;  III.  The  Theory  of  Late  Jewish-Christian  Interpolation; 
IV.  The  Theory  of  Late  Composite  Origin;  V.  The  Theory  of  Early 
Mytho-Theological  Origin;  VI.  The  Theory  of  Heathen  Influence; 
VII.  The  Exegetical  Construction  of  the  Sections;  VIII.  The  Unique- 
ness of  Chirst  in  Its  Bearing  upon  the  Question  of  His  Birth;  IX.  The 
Doctrinal  Construction  of  the  Historic  Fact;  Author’s  Notes. 

The  book  is  perhaps  stronger  in  the  fields  of  philosophy  and  of 
theology  (in  which  fields,  to  a far  greater  extent  than  might  be  sup- 
posed, the  objections  to  the  narratives  lie)  and  in  the  field  of  compar- 
ative religion,  than  in  that  of  literary  criticism.  Thus  the  elaborate 
attempts  of  Hillmann,  Harnack,  and  Weinel  to  eliminate  the  mention 
of  the  Virgin  Birth  from  Lk.  i.  5-ii.  52  should  not  have  been  ignored. 
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In  this  omission,  however,  the  author  has  been  guilty  of  slurring  over 
an  objection  not  against  the  historicity  of  the  narrative,  but  rather 
against  the  recent  attempts  to  explain  the  genesis  of  the  narratives, 
supposing  them  not  to  be  true  to  the  facts.  Lk.  i.  5-ii.  52  is  clearly 
Jewish  in  character,  but  according  to  most  modern  opponents  of  the 
historicity  of  the  narrative,  the  genesis  of  the  idea  of  the  Virgin  Birth 
cannot  be  explained  without  recourse  to  Gentile  influences.  The  prob- 
lem therefore  becomes  acute : How  did  a heathen  idea  come  to  be 
embodied  in  just  the  most  strikingly  Jewish  narrative  in  the  New 
Testament?  The  only  possible  solution  seems  to  be  that  it  was  done 
by  interpolation;  the  popularity  of  the  interpolation  theory,  therefore, 
it  due  not  to  accident  but  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  At  any  rate, 
its  popularity  is  certainly  not  due  to  its  inherent  merits,  as  a piece  of 
literary  criticism ; for  a fair  examination  leads  inevitably  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  in  the  text  itself  for  elimi- 
nating the  mention  of  the  Virgin  Birth  from  the  original  form  of 
Lk.  i.  5-ii.  52.  There  is  hardly  any  more  serious  line  of  criticism  of  the 
theories  of  heathen  origin  of  the  idea  of  the  Virgin  Birth  than  that 
which  exhibits  (i)  the  necessity,  if  those  theories  be  correct,  of  sup- 
posing an  interpolation  in  the  infancy  narrative  of  Luke,  and  (2)  the 
absolute  groundlessness  of  such  a supposition.  This  line  of  argument 
the  author  has  not  entirely  ignored  (see  p.  150),  but  he  has  not  given 
it  that  prominence  to  which  its  importance  both  intrinsically,  and  in 
the  minds  of  recent  opponents  of  the  historicity  of  the  narratives,  would 
entitle  it. 

The  one  theory  of  heathen  origin  for  the  idea  of  the  Virgin  Birth, 
which  is  not  exposed  to  the  objection  we  have  just  mentioned,  is  that 
of  Gunkel  and  Cheyne,  who  maintain  that  the  idea  had  its  roots  in  the 
heathen  religions  of  the  East,  but  had,  in  essence,  already  passed  into 
Judaism  before  our  canonical  narratives  were  written.  This  theory 
avoids  the  purely  literary  objection  only  to  expose  itself  to  others  still 
more  serious,  which  are  well  stated  by  Mr.  Sweet. 

To  the  bibliography  should  be  added  Conrady,  Die  Quelle  der  kano- 
nischen  Kindlieitsgeschichte  Jesus’ ; and  important  articles  by  Hilgen- 
feld,  Zimmermann,  Corssen,  Harnack,  Bardenhewer,  Weinel,  Box  and 
others  in  various  foreign  journals.  The  author  has  almost  consistently 
omitted  from  the  bibliography  articles  in  other  than  English  and  Ameri- 
can journals, — certainly  an  artificial  limitation  since  foreign  books  and 
monographs  are  included.  The  bibliography  is  marred  by  errors  in 
spelling  or  printing;  on  p.  216,  footnote  (2),  read  Vol.  II.  for  Vol.  I. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 

Das  Berufsbewusstsein  Jesu  mit  Beriicksichtigung  geschichtlicher 
Analogien  untersucht.  Von  Lie.  theol.  Volkmar  Fritzsche, 
Oberlehrer  am  Kdniglishen  Realgymnasium  Zittau.  Leipzig: 
Kommissionsverlag  der  Diirr’sehen  Buchhandlung,  IQOS-  8vo. 
PP-  57- 

“Volkmar  Fritzsche!”  The  combination  of  names  is  certainly  very 
striking,  and  leads  one  to  anticipate  something  very  choice  in  a bro- 
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chure  bearing  it  upon  its  front.  Nor  is  this  expectation  disappointed. 
The  radicalism  associated  with  the  one  name  is  here  indeed  happily 
conspicuous  by  its  absence;  as  is  also  the  chill  air  of  too  exclusive 
science  that  hangs  around  the  other.  Licentiate  Volkmar  Fritzsche  is 
sanely  conservative  and  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  warm  devotion.  He 
is  not  untouched  by  the  modern  spirit,  it  is  true.  He  begins  by  setting 
aside  John’s  narrative  as  a source  of  information  as  to  Jesus’  con- 
sciousness of  His  vocation,  though  he  does  this  in  language  which  may 
leave  the  way  open  to  the  conjecture  that  he  may,  after  all,  attach  some 
historical  value  to  it.  “As  records  of  the  life  of  Jesus,”  he  remarks, 
“the  Synoptic  Gospels  stand  in  the  front  rank : of  higher  value  as  sources 
than  the  Johannine  relation  they  are  with  respect  to  their  contents  pre- 
supposed in  the  writings  of  the  Apostolos”  (3,  note  3).  And  again,  when 
speaking  of  “the  highest  of  Jesus’  self-expressions,”  that  great  declara- 
tion recorded  in  Matt.  xi.  27  and  its  parallel  in  Luke,  he  remarks  that  the 
“Johannine  tone  in  which  the  entire  saying  is  cast,  may  have  passed  into 
both  the  Johannine  and  the  Synoptic  relations  out  of  the  oldest  tradi- 
tion, and  forms  at  the  same  time  the  indestructible  link  between  the 
two”  (p.  33).  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  Synop- 
tic record  itself  is  looked  upon  by  him  as  of  something  less  than  uniform 
trustworthiness.  Not  only  does  he  suppose  it  to  present  certain  of  the 
sayings  of  our  Lord  in  wrong  connections,  and  to  have  coloured  others 
with  the  reflection  of  the  later  age  in  which  they  were  recorded,  but 
to  have  presented  the  whole  in  a wrong  perspective  and  to  have  read 
into  the  mass  a less  spiritual  eschalogical  element  than  our  Lord’s  own. 
With  this  mistrust  of  the  record,  he  finds  himself  compelled  to  validate 
one  by  one  the  originality  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  on  which  he  bases  his 
study  of  the  nature  of  His  consciousness  of  His  vocation.  This  work  is 
performed  exceedingly  well  and  in  it  Lie  Volkmar  Fritzsche  exhibits  a 
clear,  sane  and  sober  judgment  which  gives  his  readers  confidence  in 
him  and  in  the  results  of  his  work.  But  neither  can  the  reader  conceal 
from  himself  the  element  of  subjectiveness  which  enters  into  all  such 
work.  He  is  perfectly  aware  all  along  that  what  he  is  asked  to  do  is 
to  trust  Lie  Volkmar  Fritzsche’s  judgment  rather  than  that  of  the 
Evangelists  and  rather  than  that  of  other  workers  in  the  same  field, 
say  Bousset’s,  or  Pfleiderer’s,  or  Wrede’s:  and  he  is  perfectly  well  aware 
that  the  judgment  of  each  of  these  is  not  only  aflfected  by  his  general 
subjectivity — the  total  content  of  his  mind  and  his  habitual  way  of  look- 
ing at  things — but  is  ultimately  determined  in  a case  of  this  kind  by  his 
world-view.  He  perfectly  well  understands,  therefore,  that  if  Lie  Volk- 
mar Fritzsche  had  come  to  the  study  of  the  Synoptic  narrative  imbued 
with  the  naturalism  of  the  “Religionsgeschichtlers,”  to  whom  he  sets 
himself  here  in  opposition,  he  would  have  selected  as  “trustworthy’ 
just  those  elements  of  the  Synoptic  record  which,  say,  Bousset  or  Oscar 
Holtzmann  recognizes  as  such ; and  if  he  had  come  with  precisely  the 
same  presuppositions  as  the  Evangelists  themselves,  he  would  have 
found  nothing  to  alter  in  their  record.  And  he  perfectly  understands 
that  the  arguments  which  Lie  Volkmar  Fritzsche  presents  for  the 
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essential  trustworthiness  of  the  Synoptic  record  and  the  entire  trust- 
worthiness of  the  series  of  sayings  of  our  Lord  on  which  he  bases 
his  study  of  His  office-consciousness,  strike  him  as  sound  and  con- 
vincing only  because  and  only  so  far  as  he  shares  the  general  point  of 
view  of  Lie  Volkmar  Fritzsche.  So  soon  as  we  cut  loose  from  the 
objective  evidence  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  record  and  begin  to 
choose  out  from  it  for  ourselves  a trustworthy  kernel,  determined  by 
intrinsic  evidence  alone,  we  open  the  doors  to  a subjectivity  which 
always  creeps  in  sufficiently  to  mar  and  usually  rushes  in  to  overwhelm 
the  objectivity  of  the  results.  This  is  why  works  like  Prof.  Denney’s 
Death  of  Christ,  in  which  criticism  and  exposition  are  mingled  together, 
leave  so  deep  an  impression  of  unreality  on  the  mind  of  the  reader ; he 
is  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  exposition  and  criticism  react  on  one 
another,  and  that  the  critical  conclusions  are  controlled  by  the  exegetical 
result  and  have,  therefore,  no  independent  value.  That  the  feeling  of 
unreality  is  less  in  the  case  of  Lie  Volkmar  Fritzsche’s  pamphlet  than 
in  that  of  Dr.  Denney’s  book  is  due  solely  to  the  relatively  smaller  place 
that  criticism  takes  in  it.  And  the  reader  feels  strongly  that  it  would 
have  been  well  if  it  had  been  given  even  less  prominence  than  it  has. 
In  any  event,  let  criticism  and  exposition  be  separated.  Lie  Volkmar 
Fritzsche  begins  by  telling  us  the  sources  on  which  he  proposes  to  de- 
pend. That  was  the  place  to  tell  us  how  far  he  trusts  the  sources  and 
to  defend  in  detail  his  use  of  them.  The  attempt  to  justify  the  use  he 
makes  of  them  as  he  goes  along,  not  only  conveys  the  impression  to  the 
reader  that  he  judges  them  trustworthy  whenever  they  fall  in  with  his 
mood  and  rejects  them  when  they  reject  him,  but  tends  to  betray  the 
writer  himself  into  such  subjective  dealing  with  them. 

Once  over  this  “modernism”  in  his  attitude  to  the  sources,  we  are 
practically  over  with  serious  objection  to  Lie  Volkmar  Fritzsche’s 
pamphlet.  His  actual  position  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Synoptic 
record  of  Jesus’  sayings  is  very  conservative  for  a “modern” ; he  finds 
good  reasons  for  accepting  as  genuine  practically  the  entire  series  of 
declarations  attributed  to  our  Lord.  And  his  exposition  of  this  series 
of  sayings  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  Lord’s  office-consciousness  is 
penetrating,  exhaustive,  and  rich.  As  the  material  is  arranged  in  an 
ascending  order,  the  booklet  becomes  a striking  demonstration  of  the 
deity  of  our  Lord  from  His  own  self-revelation,  in  the  expression  of 
His  consciousness  of  the  office  He  bore  and  the  function  He  came  into 
the  world  to  perform.  The  argument,  if  we  can  call  so  close  and  care- 
ful an  exposition  by  that  name,  is  conducted  by  means  of  such  com- 
pressed exegesis  that  it  is  difficult  to  present  it  in  abstract.  We  shall 
merely  attempt,  then,  to  give  a notion  of  it  by  indicating  its  outlines. 

It  begins  by  calling  attention  to  our  Lord’s  prophetic  consciousness, 
and  noting  in  connection  with  this  the  odd  fact  that  our  Lord  never 
designates  Himself  Trpo^ijrTjs,  a fact  explicable  not  on  the  ground  that  He 
doubted  whether  He  was  all  a prophet  is,  but  only  on  the  ground  that 
He  knew  Himself  to  be  vastly  more.  “Throughout,  in  distinction  from 
all  declarations  by  science,  but  also  from  all  other  religious  modes  of 
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conception,  His  speech  is  always  just  the  most  direct  and  purest  expres- 
sion of  what  He  feels  and  experiences  in  His  inmost  being,  in  the 
highest  sense  the  witness  of  the  Divine  that  lives  in  Himself,  of  Him- 
self” (p.  5).  “He  was  conscious,  not  like  the  prophets,  of  proclaiming 
truths  but  of  being  the  Truth”  (p.  6).  There  was  no  other  charac- 
terization provided  by  the  history  of  revelation  up  to  Him,  in  which 
His  self-consciousness  could  express  itself,  except  that  of  Messiahship : 
and  it  is  quite  clear  that  “Jesus  Himself  conceived  the  peculiarity  of 
His  office-consciousness  under  the  pategory  of  Messiah”  (p.  6).  This 
is  exhibited  in  the  attitude  of  sovereignty  which  He  took  towards  all 
previous  revelations,  setting  His  regal  “But  I say  unto  you”  over 
against  them  all,  erecting  Himself  above  Jonah  and  Solomon,  and 
above  the  holiest  thing  in  Israel,  the  Temple,  and  even  above  John  the 
Baptist  whom  He  Himself  declared  more  than  a prophet  (p.  8)  : and  in 
the  assurance  with  which  He  represents  Himself  as  Him  in  connection 
with  whom  all  the  Scriptures  stand,  who  as  their  center  and  core  was 
the  object  of  longing  for  milleniums,  who  ushers  in  the  promised  day  of 
salvation,  gives  the  adequate  revelation  of  God,  and  pledges  His  abid- 
ing gracious  presence.  Warning  frequently  of  false  prophets  and  mes- 
siahs.  He  never  suggests  that  one  greater  than  Himself  was  yet  to 
come.  Setting  His  own  Person  in  the  center  of  His  work.  He  demands 
for  Himself,  as  no  mere  man,  not  even  a prophet,  ever  demanded,  the 
faith  and  love  of  men, — thus  appropriating  to  indicate  the  relation 
which  should  exist  between  men  and  Him  religious  terms  in  which  is 
expressed  the  behavior  which  men  owe  to  God  (p.  9).  Even  in  that 
Kingdom  of  God  for  which  all  were  looking  as  the  culmination  of  the 
Divine  goodness,  and  the  advent  of  which  He  made  it  His  life-task 
to  proclaim.  He  gave  His  own  Person  the  central  place.  Accordingly 
He  accepted  the  ascription  of  Messiahship  to  Him  on  Peter’s  confession, 
and  afterwards  openly  claimed  it  for  Himself.  But  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that,  knowing  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  He  shared  the  conception 
of  the  Messiah  current  at  the  time.  His  own  conception  of  the  Messianic 
office  is  best  expressed  by  the  term  “salvation,”  and  His  conception  of 
“salvation”  was  purely  religio-ethical ; the  spirituality  of  His  whole  point 
of  view,  including  the  idea  even  of  the  suffering  Messiah — an  idea 
entirely  alien  to  the  thought  of  His  time, — sets  Him  in  entire  disaccord 
with  the  Messianic  expectations  that  reigned  around  Him.  In  these 
circumstances.  He  could  only  with  the  utmost  care  and  circumspection 
proclaim  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah ; and  therefore  did  it  only  on  favor- 
able occasions  and  after  long  preparation,  and  in  the  use  of  an  unwonted 
designation — that,  to  wit,  of  The  Son  of  Man  (p.  17).  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  Jesus  employed  this  term  to  describe  Himself  and  that  as 
the  Messiah : nor  is  it  easy  to  doubt  that  it  was  wholly  unknown  as  a 
Messianic  title  to  the  circles  in  which  he  moved  (pp.  19,  20).  No, 
Jesus  did  not  derive  it  from  Dan.  vii.  13 — though  He  may  have  after- 
wards connected  it  with  that  prophecy.  He  took  it  out  of  the  current 
Aramaic  use  and  gave  it  a poignant  application  to  Himself,  until  it 
came  to  mean,  “The  Son  who  belongs  to  mankind  and  is  sent  by  God  to 
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it.”  When  we  examine  Jesus’  use  of  the  title,  we  perceive  that  He  set 
it  in  relation  to  His  Messianic  vocation,  filled  it  with  the  content  of 
His  office-consciousness  and  thus  elevated  it  into  the  Messianic  sphere 
(p.  24).  In  one  set  of  passages  He  calls  Himself  “Son  of  Man,”  with 
His  thought  playing  around  His  offering  of  His  life  in  love;  in  another, 
around  His  coming  again  for  the  final  consummation  of  His  work  and 
for  judgment  of  the  world.  It  is  probable  that  He  did  not  employ  it 
until  near  the  close  of  His  life  (pp.  25,  26).  It  fell  on  His  hearers’ 
ears  with  no  implication  of  the  false  Messianic  notions  then  current, 
and  obtained  for  them  a particular,  pregnant  sense,  only  through  the 
peculiar,  always  emphatic,  manner  in  which  Jesus  applied  it  to  Himself: 
as  so  used,  however,  it  was  well  calculated  to  lead  hearers  to  an  under- 
standing of  His  special  Messianic-idea  and  to  win  them  from  their 
coarser  Messianic-ideals;  “for  it  could  awake  in  them  the  reverential 
recognition  that  He  who  employed  it  was  not  a man  like  other  men, 
who  also  were  so  called,  but  a special  Man  with  a special  vocation 
distinguishing  Him  from  all  others,  the  Messiah,  and  that  in  a sense 
essentially  different  from  that  they  had  cherished”  (p.  26).  In  this 
designafion  there  is  thus  emphasized  and  especially  in  its  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  return  to  judgment,  predicates  of  exaltation  and 
majesty  which  raise  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Man  above  all  human  analogy. 
What  is  implied  in  these  claims  is  given  expression  in  its  greatest 
clearness,  perhaps,  in  the  highest  of  His  self-expressions,  Mt.  xi.  27. 
For  here  He  derives  from  the  unique  relation  in  which  He  is  conscious 
of  standing  to  God,  the  right  to  be  recognized  as  the  sole  adequate 
revelation  of  God,  and  executor  of  the  divine  counsel  of  salvation,  the 
sole  mediator  of  saving  grace,  on  whose  mediation  all  saving  knowledge 
of  God  for  time  and  eternity  depends  (pp.  28-29).  This  unique  relation 
in  which  He  stands  to  God  He  expresses  by  the  terms  “Father”  and 
“Son”,  into  which  He  infuses  unparalleled  pregnancy  of  meaning,  at  the 
same  time  inexpressibly  exalting  the  idea  of  God.  God  to  Him  be- 
comes thus  the  realization  of  perfection  itself,  and  in  His  Sonship  to 
God  Jesus  expresses  the  consciousness  of  realizing  in  life  the  perfection 
which  corresponds  to  this  conception  of  God  (p.  31).  Thus  Jesus 
speaks  of  Himself  out  of  a complete  consciousness  of  religious-ethical 
absoluteness  which  separates  Him  off  from  every  other  being  which 
has  inhabited  the  earth.  It  is  precisely  to  the  noblest  and  purest,  to  the 
men  who  stand  highest  in  the  ethical  point  of  view,  elsewhere,  that 
Jesus  sets  Himself  in  contrast  with  this  total  absence  from  Him  of  all 
sense  of  personal  shortcoming;  and  this  calm  representation  of  Himself 
as  unlike  other  men  in  their  daily  need  of  forgiveness.  He  is  rather  the 
physician  who  brings  them  their  cure.  In  the  perfection  of  His  relation 
to  God,  Jesus  passes  indeed  out  of  the  sphere  of  humanity  altogether. 
“The  inner  conditions  of  His  Son-consciousness,  in  which  His  office- 
consciousness is  rooted,  compel  us  to  recognize  His  personality  as  the 
directly  Divinely  given  self-revelation,  as  the  living,  personal  manifesta- 
tion, of  the  Eternal  God : for  its  divine  life-content  is  explicable,  not 
by  considering  it  as  a sinless  link  in  the  sinful  chain  of  humanity,  but 
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onlj'  by  looking  upon  it  as  standing  already  in  its  origin  in  mysterious 
connection  with  God  and  receiving  its  life  from  Him  directly”  (p.  41). 
“If,  however,  the  office-consciousness  of  Jesus  is  not  explicable  out  of 
natural  life-conditions,  and  is  therefore  an  absolute  entity,  then  the 
revelation  bound  up  indissolubly  with  His  person  is  separated  from  the 
natural  course  of  evolution,  and  is  not  merely  a,  even  the  highest,  stage 
in  the  evolution  of  revelation,  but  in  spite  of  certain  necessary  connec- 
tions with  this,  extratemporal  and  thoroughly  original.  By  this,  how- 
ever, is  the  claim  of  the  religion  which  has  entered  history  with  the 
person  of  Jesus  to  be  in  an  especial  manner  supernaturally  grounded 
and  thus  to  be  essentially  different  from  other  religions,  proved.  It 
would  fail  of  this  only  if  the  basis  on  which  it  rests  were  destroyed, 
that  is,  if  Jesus’  consciousness  of  Human  and  Divine  Sonship  were 
robbed  of  its  reality  and  truth”  (p.  42).  This,  however,  cannot  happen. 
Jesus  is,  no  doubt,  portrayed  to  us  in  the  Synoptic  narrative  as  a man; 
but  certainly  not  in  such  a sort  as  to  render  His  religio-ethical  unique- 
ness incredible.  We  may  talk  of  Him  as  a mere  personification;  or, 
if  an  actual  existence,  subject  to  error  like  other  men;  or  we  may  trace 
His  developing  consciousness  through  stages,  or  impute  to  Him  a 
sudden  revelation  of  consciousness  similar  to  a “conversion.”  But 
this  is  not  the  way  the  records  portray  Him;  and  no  support  for  these 
essays  at  explaining  Him  can  be  derived  from  the  records.  “The  Synop- 
tic representation  is  simply  this : Jesus  recognizes  in  the  testimony  of  the 
Baptist  to  Him  as  Messiah,  the  will  of  the  Father  that  the  period  of 
patient  waiting  is  for  Him  over  and  that  for  public  ministry  has  come. 
Therefore  He  emerges  at  about  thirty  years  old  from  obscurity,  as  an 
inwardly  completely  instructed,  thoroughly  independent,  self-conscious 
and  determined  personality,  whose  consciousness  is  a completed  one  on 
all  sides  and  whose  determining  ideas  remain  unchanged  until  death” 
(p.  46).  Nothing  else  can  we  get  from  the  sources.  His  life  and  death 
and  their  fruits  bear  Him  witness.  We  may  not  understand  Him  alto- 
gether: the  person  of  Jesus  remains  a mystery  before  which  we  can  only 
bow  in  prayerful  awe.  But  against  His  person  every  attempt  to  derive 
it  in  its  origin  and  form  exclusively  from  the  circle  of  the  earthly  life 
is  shattered.  “Under  the  weight  of  the  direct  impression  of  the  holy, 
sinless  personality  of  Jesus  in  its  life,  death  and  resurrection  we  be- 
lieve and  know  that  this  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God”  (p.  54). 

Of  course  there  are  elements  in  this  argument  which  will  awaken  the 
critical  faculty  in  the  reader’s  mind.  Perhaps  the  explanation  of  the 
origin  and  significance  of  the  Messianic  title  “Son  of  Man”  will  most  of 
all  arouse  dissent.  Perhaps  it  remains  doubtful  precisely  to  what  goal 
we  are  led : and  the  reader  may  legitimately  question  whether  justice  is 
done  to  the  true  (“metaphysical”  we  now  call  it)  deity  of  Christ.  But 
we  think  no  one  will  read  the  pamphlet  through  without  acquiring  the 
conviction  that  the  Jesus  depicted  by  the  Synoptic  gospels  was  not  only 
understood  by  their  writers  to  be,  but  was,  conscious  of  standing  in  so 
unique  a relation  to  God,  and  of  being  charged  with  so  divine  a work, 
and  of  actually  accomplishing  this  work  with  such  divine  perfection  and 
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effect,  as  to  be  inexplicable  out  of  the  conditions  in  which  He  appeared 
and  worked,  and  to  require  for  His  explanation  the  assumption  of  that 
divine  interposition  which  He  claimed  Himself  not  merely  to  represent 
but  to  be.  When  we  find  this  accomplished  by  a little  pamphlet  of  half- 
a hundred  pages  we  gladly  forego  criticism  of  details  open  to  criti- 
cism, and  offer  the  author  simply  our  thanks. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

Die  Reden  unseres  Herrn  nach  Johannes  im  Grundtext  ausgelegt 
von  D.  Siegfried  Goebel,  Professor  und  Konsistorialrat  in  Bonn. 
Erste  Halfte,  Kap  i-ii.  Giitersloh  1906,  E.  Bertelsmann.  Pp.  573. 

The  appearance  of  Prof.  Goebel’s  commentary,  though  the  author 
professes  not  to  write  with  any  apologetic  purpose  (p.  6),  stands  never- 
theless, as  the  title  of  the  book  suggests  and  the  introductory  chapter 
indicates,  in  connection  with  the  recent  attacks  that  have  been  made  on 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  by  prominent  New  Testament  scholars 
of  the  critical  school  of  his  own  country.  Our  Lord’s  Discourses  have 
been  one  of  the  main  causes  for  the  uncompromising  rejection  of  the 
Gospel  on  the  part  of  critics. 

Prof.  Goebel  prefaces  his  commentary  on  the  Discourses  with  an 
introductory  chapter  on  the  interest  of  interpretation.  He  points  out 
that  the  critics  who  regard  the  Gospel  as  a Logosromance  in  which  its 
unknown  author  gives  the  evolution  of  his  own  speculative  idea,  will 
take  no  interest  in  making  a separate  interpretative  study  of  the  Dis- 
courses. On  the  other  hand,  scholars  who  admit  the  Johannine  author- 
ship, and  consider  the  Discourses  as  free  reproductions  of  the  original 
words  of  Jesus  and  as  merging  at  times  into  the  reflections  of  the 
Disciple,  but  whose  interest  in  the  Discourses  is  merely  literargeschicht- 
lich,  will  never  be  able  to  determine  the  original  form  of  the  Discourses 
along  the  lines  of  historical  criticism.  The  results  will  be  wanting  in 
objective  proof. 

A third  class  of  scholars,  to  whom  the  author  professes  to  belong, 
take  a position  not  opposed  to  the  preceding  one  but  rather  supplementing 
it.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  they  believe,  are  not  the  work  of  man  alone, 
nor  the  result  of  a literary  or  historical  process,  but  the  work  of  God 
wrought  through  the  instrumentality  of  man.  The  form  in  which  the 
Gospel  contains  the  Discourses  is  the  form  in  which  God  willed  the 
Church  should  have  them.  And  as  theologians  of  the  Church  they  feel 
it  as  incumbent  upon  them  to  aid  the  Church  to  a clearer,  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  Discourses. 

This  standpoint  of  the  author,  extremely  conservative  though  it  be, 
implies  however  an  important  concession  which,  it  is  true,  mediating 
theologians,  as  e.  g.,  Bernhard  Weiss,  have  made,  but  others,  as,  e.  g., 
Godet,  have  never  granted.  Our  author  duly  recognizes  the  human 
factor  in  the  Discourses  and  does  not  consider  this  recognition  as 
endangering  inspiration  properly  understood.  This  view  reminds  one 
of  that  taken  by  such  theologians  as  Dr.  A.  Kuyper  (Cf.  Encyclopedia 
of  Theology).  The  position  of  our  author  is  a sympathetic  one,  yet  the 
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problem  which  the  Discourses  present  is  not  solved  in  this  way.  It 
would  have  been  eminently  in  place  had  the  author  taken  up  the  various 
sides  of  the  problem  in  the  introductory  chapter,  the  more  so  since  we 
meet  occasionally  with  a refutation  of  views  of  the  adherents  of  the 
fiction  theory  and  of  other  theories  in  the  commentary  itself.  (Cf.  pp. 

89,  85,  389-) 

This  volume  covers  the  Discourses  of  Jesus  up  to  the  passion  week. 
Dr.  Goebel  gives  an  exposition  of  the  briefest  utterances  of  Jesus,  e.  g., 
“Follow  me”,  addressed  to  Philip  (p.  43),  as  well  as  of  the  longer 
Discourses.  Nor  does  he  confine  himself  to  the  words  of  Jesus  only. 
Those  of  His  interlocutors,  the  dialogi  as  a whole  are  interpreted; 
likewise  the  passages  which  contain  the  occasion,  place,  or  time  of  the 
Discourses.  The  title  of  the  book,  accordingly,  does  not  quite  indicate 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  contents.  We  have  to  a large  extent  a 
commentary  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Dr.  Goebel’s  commentary  possesses  high  merits.  It  has  the  advantage 
over  many  commentaries  on  the  New  Testament  in  that  it  is  a readable 
book.  The  chapters  into  which  the  commentary  is  divided  are  carefully 
paragraphed.  The  style  is  clear,  some  passages  eloquent.  Throughout 
the  commentary  the  pious,  believing  heart  of  the  expositor  is  discernible. 
The  closing  paragraphs  of  some  chapters  are  even  of  a practical, 
edifying  nature.  There  are  no  footnotes,  and  not  that  constant 
reference  to  interpretations  of  other  commentators.  The  text-critical 
comments  are  embodied  in  the  text  of  the  commentary.  But  the  chief 
merit  of  the  book  lies  in  the  absence  of  dogmatic  prepossessions  on 
the  part  of  the  author  in  approaching  the  text,  in  the  eye  he  has  for 
seeing  its  real  difficulties  and  the  problems,  and  the  clear  and  masterly 
way  in  which  he  deals  with  them. 

We  meet  in  the  commentary  with  not  a few  departures  from  generally 
accepted  interpretations  and  with  elaborate  elucidation  of  some  difficult 
terms  and  passages.  At  the  end  of  his  commentary  on  John  (I.  51) 
there  is  an  excellent  excursus  on  the  term  6 i/i6s  toO  avdpunrov.  Goebel 
denies  that  the  title  is  borrowed  from  the  Book  of  Enoch  or  Dan  (VII. 
13).  As  a self  designation  of  Jesus  it  is  original  with  Him.  Its  meaning 
can  be  determined  only  by  the  analysis  of  the  term  itself.  The  proposal 
of  rl  iphi  abi  in  John  II.  4 by  Prof.  Blass  on  the  basis  of  Nonnus' 
Paraphrase  is  not  discussed.  Nor  does  Dr.  Goebel  generally  take  notice 
of  the  proposals  of  that  critic.  According  to  Goebel  Nicodemus  under- 
stands Jesus  when  He  says,  “Except  one  be  born  anew,  he  cannot  see- 
the Kingdom  of  God”.  This  view  leads  Goebel  to  look  upon  vs.  4b  as 
merely  a plastic  expression.  In  rendering  rh  wvevfm  in  III.  8 by  “the 
Spirit”  the  author,  it  is  true,  does  not  stand  alone  (Cf.  Drummond, 
Authorship  and  Character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel),  but  his  reasons  for 
doing  so  are  not  altogether  cogent.  Among  other  things  he  says  that 
rh  irvevtm  K.  r.  X.  vs.  8 is  “eine  majestatische  Aussage  die  in  ihrer 
Bedeutung  einschriunpfen  wiirde”,  if  it  were  translated  by  “the  wind, 
etc.”.  Another  example  of  somewhat  questionable  logic  appears  on 
page  103.  John  iii.  19-21  are  not  the  Disciple’s  own  reflections  but  the 
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words  of  Jesus  freely  reproduced.  He  differs  here  from  Zahn  and 
Sandays  both.  It  is  certainly  a view  more  probable  than  that  of  Zahn 
when  Goebel  makes  John  stay  with  Jesus  while  the  disciples  go  into 
the  city  to  beg  food,  John  iv.  8.  The  rendering  of  tt)ii  ^pdaiv  t^v  fUvov<Ta,v 
ds  alliviov  VI.  27  by  “Dauerspeise  fiir  ewiges  Leben”  is  new  and 
philosophically  hardly  defensible.  The  multiplying  of  the  bread,  chapter 
VI,  p.  199,  and  the  healing  of  the  blind  man,  chapter  IX,  p.  424,  are 
effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  angels.  The  pericope  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery  is  to  be  eliminated  “an  dieser  Stelle”.  The 
author  does  not  declare  it  downright  spurious,  and  what  he  says  about 
it  hardly  warrants  him  to  leave  it  uninterpreted. 

Corrigenda  appear  on  page  56,  73,  165. 

Prof.  Goebel’s  book  will  stand  the  most  favourable  comparison  with 
the  best  commentaries  on  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  deserves  an  English 
translation  and  a place  in  the  librar}^  of  both  the  pastor  and  the  New 
Testament  scholar. 

Glasgow.  R.  Janssen. 

The  Testimony  of  St.  Paul  to  Christ  viewed  in  Some  of  Its 
Aspects.  By  R.  J.  Knowling,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Durham  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Durham;  Fellow  of  King’s 
College,  London.  Boyle  Lectures  1903-1905.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1905.  Pp.  vi.,  533.  $3.00  net. 

The  somewhat  indefinite  title  of  this  work  is  in  keeping  with  the 
somewhat  undefined  character  of  its  contents.  What  Dr.  Dowling  gives 
us  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  data  that  may  be  collected  from  the 
Pauline  epistles  concerning  the  so-called  “historical  Jesus’’.  It  is  not 
St.  Paul’s  testimony  to  Jesus,  but  St.  Paul’s  testimony  to  Christ,  that 
the  author  reviews,  and  this  choice  of  name  in  the  title  strikingly  suits 
the  nature  of  his  book.  Not  merely  the  Apostle’s  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel-story  is  inquired  into,  but  equally  much  his  conception  of  the 
exalted  Christ,  and  the  transcendent  place  he  ascribes  to  the  Saviour 
generally.  And  even  this  scarcely  covers  what  the  author  has  brought 
together  under  his  title.  If  the  word  “Christ”  must  be  broadly  under- 
stood, so  likewise  the  term  “testimony”.  Evidently  Dr.  Dowling  takes 
“testimony”  in  a wider  sense  than  “teaching”  or  even  “preaching”,  for 
all  the  Apostle’s  life  and  activity,  viewed  from  an  apologetic  standpoint 
as  a witness  to  the  supernatural  character  of  Christianity,  are  considered 
germane  to  the  subject.  In  anything  else  but  a lecture-course,  such  an 
absence  of  definite  boundaries  to  the  subject  would  be  a serious  disad- 
vantage, because  inevitably  it  must  sometimes  leave  the  reader  at  a loss 
about  the  precise  trend  or  scope  of  the  discussion.  In  an  extended 
series  of  lectures,  covering,  as  in  the  present  case,  three  years,  a certain 
freedom  of  movement  must  be  allowed.  Certainly  a great  deal  of  most 
useful  material  has  here  been  collected  and  made  more  conveniently 
accessible  in  the  present  one  volume,  than  if  it  had  been  distributed  over 
three  separate  books. 

The  ground  traversed  is  not  much  different  from  that  covered  by 
the  author’s  valuable  work  The  Witness  of  the  Epistles  published  in 
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1892.  But  the  method  of  treatment  and  the  point  of  view  differ  so 
considerably,  that  we  can  hardly  speak  of  repetition.  A mere  glance 
at  the  table  of  contents  of  both  books  will  suffice  to  perceive  the  dif- 
ference. The  Witness  of  the  Epistles  deals  with  our  Lord’s  history 
in  large  cross-sections  following  the  chronological  order  of  events,  first 
his  life  and  teaching,  then  his  death  and  burial,  the  rescurrection,  the 
ascension  and  the  return  being  discussed.  In  the  present  work  we  have 
three  great  divisions.  The  first  of  these  is  devoted  to  a vindication  of 
the  genuineness  of  all  the  epistles,  which  in  the  N.  T.  claim  Paul 
as  their  author,  and  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
as  a writing  of  Luke.  The  author  here  turns  to  excellent  advantage 
the  movement,  which  has  become  so  perceptible  during  these  latter 
years,  of  a return  in  the  consensus  of  critical  opinion  towards  the  old 
traditional  position.  With  reference  to  2 Thessalonians  and  Ephesians 
and  even  with  reference  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  he  is  able  to  appeal 
with  much  greater  confidence  to  the  admissions  from  the  other  side 
than  was  possible  when  The  Witness  to  the  Epistles  was  published. 
On  the  other  hand  a renewed  criticism  of  the  most  radical  views 
expressed  by  the  Dutch  school  and  by  Steck  was  called  for,  since, 
through  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  these  views  have  been  introduced 
to  the  English  public,  and  in  Germany  have  begun  to  be  popularized 
among  the  laity  by  such  writers  as  Kalthoff,  not  to  speak  of  their 
advocacy  by  Prof.  Smith  in  this  country.  Dr.  Dowling  very  skillfully 
shows  how  utterly  untenable  Van  Manen’s  position  is,  especially  in  view 
of  the  external  evidence,  which  compels  him  to  assert,  that  clear 
quotations  from  a Pauline  epistle,  do  not  prove  the  existence  of  this 
epistle  at  the  time  of  quoting  but  of  some  imaginary  fragment  or 
fragments  out  of  which  later  the  present  epistles  were  composed. 
He  also  brings  out  how  implausible  is  the  same  critic’s  distinction 
between  three  Pauls,  one  the  real  Paul,  a mere  missionary-preacher 
like  Peter,  without  any  literary  activity  or  theological  importance, 
the  second  a s)Tnbolic  Paul,  who  figured  in  the  consciousness  of 
a later  generation  as  the  representative  of  the  movement  towards  a 
law-free  gospel,  the  patron-hero  of  the  sect  called  Christians,  who  had 
to  lend  his  name  to  the  cause  in  order  that  it  might  seem  to  have  a root 
in  the  past;  the  third  Paul  the  Paul  drawn  by  the  writer  of  Acts, 
after  the  strife  of  the  stage  to  which  the  second  Paul  belonged  had 
lost  its  importance,  a Paul  made  more  or  less  to  resemble  Peter,  as 
Peter  is  made  to  resemble  Paul,  in  order  that  by  these  two  names  the 
Catholic  Church  might  be  shown  to  have  its  founders  in  the  apostolic 
age.  To  quote  Dr.  Dowling’s  own  words : “The  old  Catholic  tradition 
of  the  Church  is  wrong,  but  so  is  also  the  Tubingen  interpretation  of 
that  early  church  history.  There  was  strife  between  Peter  and  Paul, 
but  not  between  the  actual  bearers  of  these  names.  They  lived  and 
worked  in  company  with  others  as  “disciples”  and  “sons”  of  Jesus,  and 
no  dogmatic  differences  divided  them;  only  after  their  departure  was 
Paulinism  born  and  thrown  as  an  apple  of  discord  amongst  those  who 
should  have  lived  as  brethren.”  This  purely  conjectural  structure  is 
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overthrown  by  the  simple  observation,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
first  or  original  Paul,  which  marked  him  out  for  the  high  distinction 
which  it  is  affirmed  was  conferred  upon  him  in  the  second  and  third 
stage  of  the  development.  But,  while  thus  exhibiting  the  absurdity  of 
this  hypothesis.  Dr.  Dowling  turns  to  excellent  account  Steck’s  and 
Van  Manen’s  contention  to  the  effect  that  the  writer  or  writers  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  made  use  of  written  gospels,  in  so  far  as  this  implies 
a fortiori  that  they  must  have  been  acquainted  with  much  of  the  gospel- 
traditions  whether  written  or  not.  In  regard  to  the  Book  of  Acts  the 
case  made  out  has  since  the  time  of  publication  been  greatly  strength- 
ened by  Harnack’s  careful  inquiry  into  the  style  and  language  of  the 
we-sections  as  compared  with  the  remainder  of  the  book  and  his  con- 
clusion that  the  author  of  both  is  the  same,  viz.,  Luke.  Dr.  Dowling 
has  here  in  advance  urged  the  same  fact  with  great  cogency  and  it 
must  be  great  satisfaction  to  him  as  well  as  to  others,  who  had  made 
the  observation  before,  to  find  themselves  supported  by  so  eminent  an 
authority  as  Harnack.  Let  us  hope  that  similar  surprises  from  this 
quarter  may  yet  be  in  store  for  us  as  to  other  controverted  questions  of 
New  Testament  criticism. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  book,  after  a lecture  on  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul,  the  several  Pauline  epistles  are  taken  up,  and  the  testimony 
of  each  in  turn,  as  to  the  facts  of  Jesus’  life  and  his  teaching  is  heard. 
In  the  introductory  lecture  the  distinction  between  a vision  technically 
so-called  and  an  appearance  of  Christ  is  lucidly  discussed  over  against 
Schmiedel  a.  o.  An  excellent  point  is  also  made  against  those,  who 
like  von  Dobschiitz,  would  represent  the  resurrection-appearances  to 
which  Paul  refers  in  i Cor.  15,  5-8,  as  an  indefinitely  continued  series, 
from  the  t<rxarov  in  vs.  8,  which  clearly  marks  the  list  as  in  the  Apostle’s 
view  definitely  closed.  In  looking  for  quotations  and  reminiscences  of 
sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  epistles.  Dr.  Dowling  is  duly  cautious  lest  by 
overeagerness  in  the  pursuit  and  overcredulousness  in  discovery  he 
should  blunt  the  edge  of  his  argument.  With  great  candor  he  fre- 
quently, where  others  have  found  a dependence,  makes  the  admission 
that  the  resemblance  may  be  due  to  commonly  current  forms  of  speech. 
The  argument  is  not  made  to  rest  so  much  on  the  number  of  the  incon- 
testable cases  of  dependence,  but  rather  on  their  hortatory,  incidental 
character,  which  compels  us  to  believe,  that  Paul,  had  other  occasions 
required  it,  could  have  introduced  much  more  of  similar  historical 
material.  No  candid  reader  of  this  part  of  Dr.  Dowling’s  book  will  be 
able  to  deny  that  the  current  conception,  as  if  Paul  had  no  interest  in 
the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  is  a gross  error.  It  is  true,  here  also  the  author 
is  not  the  first  to  point  out,  that  it  becomes  utterly  impossible  to  form 
a concrete  view  of  the  Apostle’s  missionary  activity  without  assuming 
that  the  facts  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus  as  well  as  his  death  and 
resurrection,  must  have  played  a considerable  role  in  his  message  and 
teaching. 

In  the  third  section  of  the  work  the  several  missionary  journeys  of 
the  Apostle  are  reviewed  and  their  apologetic  witness  is  vividly  brought 
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before  the  reader.  Four  lectures  on  St.  Paul  and  Personal  Devotion, 
St.  Paul  and  Social  Life,  St.  Paul  and  Missionary  Work,  and  on  Recent 
Literature  complete  this  series.  In  the  three  first  of  these  last-mentioned 
four,  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  discussion  are  characterized  by  great 
warmth  of  religious  feeling,  such  as  in  the  earlier  lectures  occasionally 
reveals  itself,  but  here  becomes  pervasive  and  makes  the  perusal  of  the 
pages  edyfying  as  well  as  instructive. 

Throughout  the  book  Dr.  Dowling  strongly  emphasizes  the  unique 
value  of  the  Pauline  testimony  to  the  facts  and  teaching  of  the  Gospels 
on  account  of  its  chronological  nearness  to  the  events.  It  is  the  testi- 
mony of  one  who  was,  if  not  an  eye-witness,  yet  a cotemporary  of  the 
Lord.  For  any  serious  transformation  of  the  facts  there  scarcely  was 
time  between  the  history  and  St.  Paul’s  account  of  it,  which,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  as  an  oral  missionary-account,  antedates  the  written 
references  in  the  epistles.  Even  if  in  the  Gospels  we  did  not  have  the 
early  and  direct  testimony,  which  the  Church  has  always  believed  and 
still  believes  it  has  in  them,  the  word  of  Paul  would  go  far  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  And  this  is  especially  important  in  regard  to  the  super- 
natural element  in  the  Gospel-history.  Paul  bears  witness  to  this  not 
merely  in  his  recital  of  the  facts,  but  equally  much  in  his  own  conscious- 
ness of  being  able  to  do  miracles  as  a servant  of  Christ,  a consciousness 
which  undoubtedly  presupposes  his  acquaintance  by  tradition  with  the 
miraculous  element  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  And  the  same  chronologi- 
cal nearness  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Lord  is  of  the  utmost  value  in 
estimating  the  significance  of  the  transcendent  place  Paul  gives  to  the 
Saviour  in  his  own  teaching  Christologically  and  soteriologically.  Here 
again  there  is  no  sufficient  interval  to  account  for  the  genesis  of  the 
Pauline  gospel  by  any  myth-forming  process,  a fact,  which  in  his  day 
even  the  philosopher  Schopenhauer  recognized.  The  only  way  in  which 
those  who  are  opposed  to  supernaturalism  in  every  form  can  attempt 
to  meet  this  difficulty  would  be  either  to  postulate,  after  the  example  of 
Bruckner,  a much  more  advanced  prae-Christian  Jewish  Christology, 
than  has  hitherto  been  accepted,  or  to  follow  our  countryman  William 
Benjamin  Smith  in  his  hypothesis  of  a “prae-Christian  Jesus”,  although 
the  latter  writer  would  hardly  deem  this  peculiar  exploitation  of  his 
views  necessary,  since  he  himself  with  Van  Manen  places  the  Pauline 
epistles  in  the  second  century.  We,  for  our  part,  believe  that  nothing 
but  the  recognition  of  a substantial  supernaturalism  in  the  life  of  Jesus, 
followed  by  a substantial  supernaturalism  in  the  shaping  of  Paul’s 
teaching,  will  solve  the  problem,  and  Dr.  Dowling  has  done  well  to 
remind  us  once  more  of  this  fact. 

We  have  found  very  little  in  the  good-sized  volume  to  which 
exception  can  be  taken.  On  p.  502  it  is  argued  from  the  Apostle’s 
statement  that  Andronicus  and  Junias  were  before  him  “in  Christ”, 
that  the  peculiar  conception  expressed  by  the  phrase  Xpto-rv  must 
antedate  the  Apostle’s  conversion.  This  seems  to  us  an  undue  pressing 
of  the  words.  Paul  could  so  refer  to  his  conversion,  even  though  the 
peculiar  mode  of  referring  to  it,  was  the  product  of  a later  doctrinal 
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development.  It  is  quite  possible,  or  even  probable,  that  the  phrase  is 
older,  but  Rom.  i6,  ^ scarcely  proves  it.  We  also  feel  somewhat  hesitant 
about  the  author’s  interpretation  of  “holy”  in  Lk.  i,  35  as  “sinless”. 
This  is  used  in  arguing  that  Paul  must  have  known  of  the  Virgin-birth, 
because  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  preached  by  Paul  was  thus  affirmed  in 
“the  Pauline  Gospel,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke”  (p.  314).  But  the  verb 
used  in  connection  with  “holy”,  viz.,  “shall  be  called”,  seems  to  point 
rather  to  an  official  Messianic  than  to  an  ethical  qualification.  We 
confess  to  not  liking  the  phrase  “consecrated  imperialism”,  in  connection 
with  the  propaganda  of  Christianity,  well-meant  and  carefully  qualified 
though  it  may  be  on  the  author’s  part.  On  p.  354  Jerusalem  is  a misprint 
for  Damascus,  on  p.  409  Rome  for  Jerusalem. 

Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Balthasar  Hubmaier,  the  Leader  of  the  Anabaptists.  By  Henry  C. 
Vedder,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Crozer  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Crown  8vo.  pp.  xxiv,  333.  New  York.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

1905. 

The  Anabaptists  have  certainly  been  a sect  much  spoken  against.  No 
one  can  wonder  that  Dr.  Vedder  has  seized  the  opportunity  which  this 
volume  of  the  “Heroes  of  the  Reformation”  offered  him,  to  present  a 
brief  for  them.  As  is  customary  in  such  cases  he  seems,  however, 
somewhat  to  overdo  the  matter.  Not  content  with  showing  that  the 
Anabaptists  were  not  all  fanatics  like  Hans  Hut  and  Jacob  Widemann, 
much  less  firebrands  like  Thomas  Miinzer,  but  for  the  most  part  just 
simple  men  seeking  the  Christian  salvation,  professing  an  evangelical 
faith  and  adorning  this  faith  with  consistent  lives;  he  is  moved  to 
represent  them  as  the  only  consistent  Christians  of  the  time,  whose  only 
fault  was  that  they  were  consistently  Christians.  That  this  may  appear, 
the  main  lines  of  the  reforming  movement  are  represented,  in  contrast, 
as  half  hearted  when  not  lacking  in  complete  sincerity  or  stained  by 
self-seeking.  The  doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists  “were  too  Scriptural, 
too  spiritual,  too  incompatible  with  those  that  in  many  places  were 
being  forced  on  unwilling  people,  in  the  name  of  reform,  by  irreligious 
rulers  obviously  actuated  by  ambition  and  greed”  (p.  19) — for  them  to 
be  tolerated.  The  Swiss  and  German  reformers  had  indeed  begun  by 
proclaiming  the  Scriptures  the  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice;  but  soon 
is  was  “shown  that  the  reformers  were  unwilling  to  follow  this  principle 
to  all  lengths,”  and  “it  was  their  ultimate  refusal  to  do  this ; their  partial 
surrender  again  to  the  tradition  they  had  so  vigorously  repudiated, 
that  led  to  the  division  of  the  reforming  party  and  developed  the 
minority  radical  group,  to  whom  the  name  ‘Anabaptist’  was  generally 
given”  (p.  92).  In  point  of  fact,  these  ‘Anabaptists’  were  the  advance- 
guard  of  the  Reformation — those  in  which  the  formative  principles  of 
evangelical  religion  found  their  purest  expression;  and  their  leaders 
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were  at  least  the  peers  of  those  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us 
clothed  with  more  glory  merely  because  the  accidents  of  the  time  gave 
them  more  success.  Hiibmaier,  for  example,  “in  learning,  in  char- 
acter, in  eloquence,  was  not  less  fitted  for  leadership  than  Luther  or 
Zwingli ; and  had  opportunity  been  offered  him,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  would  have  accomplished  that  which  would  have  left  his  name 
by  the  side  of  the  greatest  preachers  and  reformers  of  the  age”  (p.  153). 
That  there  is  exaggeration  here  is  obvious.  The  whole  view  suggested 
is  in  fact  unhistorical,  as  (to  go  no  further)  the  issues  of  history  have 
demonstrated.  The  Anabaptists  were  the  vanguard  of  the  Reformation 
only  in  the  sense  that  in  many  respects  they  represent  the  surf-line 
along  which  the  great  waves  of  reform  broke  on  the  solid  bank  of  the 
populace.  Their  leaders  were,  as  popular  leaders  often  are,  eager, 
earnest  men  of  the  second  and  third  rank,  manifesting  their  inferiority, 
at  the  worst  in  fierce  and  ignorant  fanaticisms,  at  the  best  in  that  lack 
of  balance  and  proportion  in  judgment  which  led  to  their  tithing  of 
mint  and  anise  and  cummin  to  the  neglect  of  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law.  Without  the  Anabaptists  the  Reformation  might  have  failed 
for  lack  of  a sufficiently  wide-spread  popular  impression:  they  largely 
represent  the  effect  of  the  reforming  movement  on  the  populace.  With 
the  Anabaptists  only,  the  Reformation  would  have  failed  for  lack  of 
a sufficiently  solid  grounding:  it  would  have  been  but  as  a fire  in  the 
straw  which  flares  up  into  a blaze  and  quickly  dies  away. 

That  this  was  the  actual  state  of  the  case  becomes  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, indeed,  to  the  reader  of  Dr.  Vedder’s  carefully  written  and  in- 
structive volume.  Though  under  the  general  dominance  of  an  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  the  significance  of  the  Anabaptist  movement  and 
of  the  greatness  of  its  leaders.  Dr.  Vedder  is  too  thorough  a student  and 
too  conscientious  a historian  to  fail  to  set  down  in  his  pages  a suffi- 
ciently accurate  portrait  of  the  personality  of  the  man  he  is  depicting 
and  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  And  the  reader  rises  from  a per- 
usal of  the  volume  with  a tolerably  clear  impression  that  he  has  been 
observing  the  life-history  of  a man  of  fine  gifts  and  high  qualities, 
indeed,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  who  wrought  a good  work 
in  his  generation,  but  whose  labors  were  expended  on  the  fringe  rather 
than  at  the  core  of  the  reforming  movement.  No,  Balthasar  Hubmaier, 
these  very  pages  being  witness,  was  not  a Luther  nor  a Zwingli  nor  a 
Calvin, — and  it  is  well  for  the  modern  Christian  world  that  these  men 
and  their  chief  helpers  were  not  Balthasar  Hiibmaiers — but  a volatile 
genius  of  noble  impulses  and  limited  powers,  who  fought  his  fight  and 
won  his  crown  and  bears  a clear  title  to  the  affectionate  admiration  of 
all  who  have  eyes  to  see  good  work  accomplished  in  the  face  of  great 
difficulties.  It  does  not  appear  that  Bullinger’s  characterization  of  him 
as  a man  of  undoubted  eloquence  and  sufficient  learning,  but  nevertheless 
of  an  unstable  disposition,  in  accordance  with  which  he  floundered 
about  somewhat  (wohl  beredet  und  ziemlich  belesen  gewesen  aber  eines 
unstdten  Gemiits,  mit  dem  er  hin  und  her  fiel)  is  not  exact.  He  is  the 
type  of  the  best  class  of  popular  agitators;  but  the  best  type  of  popular 
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agitators  is  after  all  not  the  highest  type  of  world-movers.  Nor  does 
there  seem  to  have  been  any  power  of  origination  in  the  man.  It  was 
not  he,  nor  the  like  of  him  that  made  the  Reformation;  but  the  Refor- 
mation that  made  him  and  that  great  body  of  likeminded  men  who  par- 
took of  the  blessings  it  brought.  For  all  that  appears,  had  not  the 
breath  of  life  blown  on  him  from  without,  he  would  have  remained 
Eck’s  satellite  until  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The  praise  that  belongs  to 
him  is  that  when  the  breath  of  life  came  to  him  he  recognized  it  and  took 
it  to  himself  and  gave  his  all  with  enthusiasm  to  it.  This  is  much  to 
say  of  any  man : but  there  are  some  of  which  much  more  has  to  be  said ; 
and  with  men  of  this  higher  class  he  cannot  be  ranged. 

Dr.  Vedder  begins  his  book  with  an  appreciatively  written  general 
chapter  on  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Reformation  era  which  forms  the  back- 
ground of  his  story.  He  then  follows  the  fortunes  of  his  hero  from  his 
cradling  in  the  Universities  of  Freiburg  and  Ingolstadt  under  the  tutelage 
of  John  Eck,  through  his  brief  evangelical  stage  and  his  short  life-work 
as  an  Anabaptist  leader  to  his  grave  in  the  martyr-fires  at  Vienna.  A 
chapter  inserted  near  the  end  sums  up  with  care  Hiibmaier’s  doctrinal 
teaching.  The  volume  closes  with  a chapter  outlining  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Moravian  Anabaptists.  Though  he  exaggerates  the 
greatness  of  his  hero.  Dr.  Vedder  does  not  glose  his  personal  weak- 
nesses: and  the  general  portrait  he  draws  has  a vivisimilitude  which 
makes  it  convincing.  The  chief  flaw  which  Dr.  Vedder  finds  in  Hiib- 
maier’s  character  is  lack  of  fortitude, — a virtue  which,  as  he  truly  re- 
marks, is  not  given  to  all  good  men,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
which  it  little  becomes  those  who  are  never  called  upon  to  exercise  it, 
to  make  the  article  of  a standing  or  falling  character.  But  Hiibmaier 
lacked  some  other  things  besides  fortitude.  He  lacked,  for  example, 
thoroughness  of  understanding  and  consequently  clearness  and  firmness 
of  conviction  of  the  evangelical  system.  The  plain  fact  seems  to  be  that 
he  never  was  a well-instructed  and  completely  convinced  evangelical,  but 
remained  till  the  end  of  his  life  only  partially  “reformed”  in  the  elements 
of  his  thought.  This  it  is  which  seems  to  underlie  the  facility  with  which 
he  “recanted”  at  Vienna.  It  seems  impossible  to  read  this  document  (pp. 
230-231)  without  perceiving  that  his  thought  in  all  the  deep  things  of  the 
Gospel  still  ran  in  mediaeval  moulds — the  best  type  of  mediaeval  moulds, 
no  doubt,  but  nevertheless  moulds  belonging  to  the  old  rather  than  the 
new  order.  Inflamed  with  the  evangelical  sentiment,  he  had  preached  the 
Gospel  from  the  borders  of  Switzerland  to  Moravia;  and  in  preaching 
it,  he  had,  after  the  fashion  of  fervid  men  of  his  type,  given  it  here  and 
there  a startlingly  clear  and  poignant  expression ; but  deep  down  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  the  article  of  a standing  or  falling  Church  was  with  him 
not  the  election  of  grace  (which  was  the  real  hinge  of  the  Reforma- 
tion as  it  is  of  all  stable  evangelicalism)  nor  justification  by  faith  (which 
is  the  center  of  the  evangelical  consciousness)  but  the  purity  of  the 
Church.  This  it  was  which  made  him  an  Anabaptist;  for  Dr.  Vedder  is 
undoubtedly  right  in  pointing  (p.  102)  to  the  puritan  theory  of  the 
Church  as  the  theoretical  root  out  of  which  Anabaptism  grew.  And 
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this  it  was  which  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  grasp  clearly  or  to  hold 
firmly  the  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  evangelical  religion. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  evangelical  religion  that  salvation  comes  to 
man  from  without;  it  is  the  objective  elements  in  the  saving  work  on 
which  in  it  thought  is  focussed,  as  trust  and  hope  are  suspended. 
Hiibmaier  was  absorbed  rather  in  the  contemplation  of  the  subjective 
elements  in  the  religious  life : and  exclusive  occupation  with  these  has 
its  dangers  which  he  did  not  wholly  escape.  Dr.  Vedder  calls  attention 
to  the  small  place  the  doctrines  of  the  election  of  grace  and  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  (pp.  185,  201)  seem  to  have  occupied  in  Hiibmaier’s  thought. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  infer  that  he  did  not  in  a general  way  believe  these 
doctrines,  without  which  there  can  be  no  evangelicalism.  The  place 
which  faith  occupies  in  his  system  implies  some  assimilation  to  the 
Reformation  doctrine  of  justification;  and  he  tells  us  that  “faith  alone 
justifies”,  although  adding  the  very  proper  remark  (which,  however,  is 
not  properly  guarded  by  him)  that  “faith  does  not  save  by  itself”.  And 
he  incidentally  discusses  aspects  of  the  doctrine  of  election  at  some  length 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  But  it  is  quite  obvious  that  he  embraces 
neither  doctrine  in  its  purity,  nor  indeed  thoroughly  understands  either. 
He  flounders  painfully,  for  example,  as  he  discusses  the  familiar  dis- 
tinction between  the  “secret”  and  “revealed”  will  of  God,  and  in  one 
passage  at  least  seems  inclined  to  identify  the  one  with  the  divine  power, 
the  other  with  the  divine  intention.  He  has  thought  on  the  subject: 
but  his  thought  has  not  had  force  enough  to  go  through  it.  What  he 
his  in  mind  is  to  preserve  for  man  an  unevangelical  measure  of  auton- 
omy. His  particular  scheme  exhibits  traces  at  once  of  the  old  schol- 
astic Pelagianism  which  would  fain  retain  for  humanity  a power  to  obey 
God,  and  of  the  old  sectarian  Manichseism  which  discovered  the  true 
seat  of  human  sin  in  the  body:  a combination  common  enough  among 
the  Anabaptists  of  the  day.  Man  to  him  consists  of  three  elements, 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  which  have  been  decreasingly  affected  by  the  fall : 
only  the  body  is  indeed  completely  fallen.  Thus  he  secures  for  him- 
self in  the  spirit  the  seat  of  a real  freedom,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to 
develop  as  true  a synergism  in  salvation  as  Aquinas  himself  or  Melanch- 
thon.  The  root  of  his  difficulty  is  that  he  is  not  able  to  give  all  the 
glory  to  God  in  salvation:  he  does  not  see  with  Augustine  that  central 
truth,  “Our  power,  O God,  Thou  Thyself  art”,  and  he  seeks  ever  to  dis- 
cover a power  making  for  salvation  in  man  himself.  In  one  word,  the 
core  of  evangelism  escapes  him.  His  zeal  is  to  find  some  fulcrum  in 
man  for  the  lever  of  the  Word;  his  fatal  error  is  that  he  seeks  this 
fulcrum  in  man  as  he  is  by  nature  not  as  he  is  made  by  grace.  No 
doubt  he  now  and  again  emits  sentences  of  the  purest  evangelical  im- 
port : no  doubt  much  of  his  preaching  bore  this  tone : it  is  the  only 
preaching  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  up  to  to-day  has  had 
the  power  which  his  had.  But  herein  the  genius  of  the  orator  ex- 
pressed itself,  which  like  the  inspiration  of  the  poet  carries  him  often- 
times beyond  himself.  There  was  lacking  beneath,  a thoroughly  thought 
out,  clearly  conceived,  and  firmly  held  conviction.  Hence  the  instability 
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of  the  man:  hence  the  difference  which  divides  him  and  his  fellow 
Anabaptists  from  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation.  They  were  evan- 
gelicals in  principle : it  was  part  of  the  content  of  their  deepest  religious 
consciousness  that  the  grace  of  God  alone  was  the  beginning  and  middle 
and  end  of  salvation.  To  fall  away  from  this  would  be  to  fall  away 
from  themselves.  He  was  in  principle  a synergist,  the  question  of  ques- 
tions to  whom  was  ever  “whether  we  will  or  not.”  Though  he  might 
speak  in  the  fervor  of  his  religious  feeling  with  a truly  evangelical  ring 
in  his  voice,  therefore,  yet  he  could  easily  drop  back  into  a greater  or 
less  infusion  of  “works”  into  salvation. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Vedder  when  he  suggests  that  no  greater 
clarity  in  the  article  of  Predestination  could  have  been  expected  of 
Hiibmaier,  because  his  work  fell  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Reforming 
movement,  before  the  Institutes  of  Calvin  had  enabled  the  Reformation 
theology  to  become  clear  and  consistent  on  this  matter.  We  have  no 
wish  to  underestimate  the  services  of  Calvin  in  this  or  any  other  matter. 
But  the  Reformation  movement  did  not  wait  for  Calvin  to  teach  it  the 
doctrine  of  Predestination,  which  is  rather  the  theological  implicate  of 
its  very  heart.  The  Reformation  movement  was  rather  the  product  of 
this  doctrine  and  all  it  stands  for,  than  this  doctrine  the  product  of  that 
movement.  Zwingli  taught  it  with  a point  and  sharpness  which  surpasses 
even  Calvin : Luther  asserted  it  with  a dogmatic  uncompromisingness 
which  Calvin  could  not  equal.  It  was  Melanchthon,  not  Calvin,  who 
first  gave  it  a formal  place  in  a Protestant  system.  It  was  Bucer  who 
taught  it  to  Calvin,  not  Calvin  who  ingrafted  it  into  the  Reformation 
theology.  It  was  in  a word  Augustine,  the  true  father  of  the  Reforma- 
tion on  its  doctrinal  side,  who  planted  it  in  the  heart  of  the  Reformation 
consciousness;  and  that  Hiibmaier  fumbles  and  wavers  where  the  whole 
body  of  great  Reformers  were  clear  and  firm,  is  only  an  indication  that 
he  had  not  drunk  deeply  at  the  fountain  whence  they  had  derived  their 
inspiration, — that,  in  a sense  not  intended  to  be  offensive,  he  was  in  the 
Reformation  movement  while  not  wholly  of  it, — swept  along  by  it  and 
lending  his  strength  to  it,  but  not  an  element  in  the  great  creative 
forces  which  made  it.  The  instinct  of  the  Reformation  leaders  did  not 
lead  them  essentially  astray  when  they  saw  in  the  Anabaptist  movement 
a movement  of  different  origin,  informed  by  a different  spirit  and  tend- 
ing to  a different  issue  from  that  which  they  had  inaugurated : and 
Balthasar  Hiibmaier  stands  before  us  as  a fair  representation  of  this 
different  movement  at  its  best.  There  was  much  in  it  to  command  our 
admiration  and  compel  our  affection:  but  it  was  not  the  Reformation, 
certainly  not  the  Reformation  at  its  height,  leading  the  way  to  a com- 
pleteness of  the  reforming  process  from  which  the  official  leaders  of 
the  movement  shrank : and  its  leaders,  while  often  men  of  high  char- 
acter and  deep  piety  who  have  earned  our  admiration  and  pity  by  their 
self-denying  labors  and  cruel  sufferings  for  righteousness’  sake,  have  no 
real  claim  to  a place  by  the  side  of  those  greater  men  to  whom  in  the 
grace  of  God  it  was  given  to  recreate  the  world. 

Princeton. 


B.  B.  Warfield. 
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Jean  Calvin:  les  hommes  et  les  choses  de  son  temps.  Par  E.  Dou- 
MERGUE,  Professeur  a la  Faculte  de  Theologie  de  Montauban. 
Tome  Troisieme:  La  Ville,  la  Maison  et  la  Rue  de  Calvin. 
Ouvrage  orne  de  la  reproduction  de  99  estampes  anciennes,  auto- 
graphes,  etc. ; et  de  124  dessins  originaux,  par  PI.  Armand  Delille. 
Ouvrage  couronne  par  I’Academie  fran^aise.  (Prix  Guizot.)  Lau- 
sanne : Georges  Bridel  et  Cie,  Editeurs.  1905.  4to.  pp.  ix.  722. 

The  first  volume  of  Professor  Doumergue’s  great  work  on  Calvin, 
appearing  in  1899,  was  reviewed  in  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed 
Review  for  October  1900  (xi.  713)  ; and  the  second  volume,  bearing  on  its 
title  page  the  date  of  1902,  was  reviewed  in  The  Princeton  Theological 
Review  for  April  1904  (ii.  344).  The  third  volume  is  now  in  our  hands 
and  carries  the  encyclopaedic  work  one  stage  nearer  to  its  completion; 
but  does  not  yet  reach  the  heart  of  the  matter.  The  first  volume  was 
confined  to  the  youth  of  Calvin,  leaving  him  at  Bale  about  to  enter  upon 
his  reformatory  work : these  were  his  years  of  growth,  the  years  of 
preparation  and  study.  The  second  volume  gives  us  an  account  of  the 
opening  reformatory  work,  closing  with  Calvin’s  return  to  Geneva  in 
1541 : these  were  the  years  of  training,  when  he  was  learning  by  actual 
experience  the  nature  of  the  work  which  was  before  him.  The  third 
volume,  beginning  with  Calvin  at  Geneva,  pauses  to  make  known  to  us 
in  full  detail  the  Geneva  which  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  work.  If  the 
first  two  volumes  present  us  with  a detailed  portrait  of  the  man,  the 
third  lays  before  us  a minute  picture  of  the  material  upon  which  he 
was  to  work.  The  work  itself  which  this  man  wrought  on  this  mate- 
rial lies  still  before  us.  It  is  to  be  given  in  two  subsequent  volumes, 
the  first  of  which  will  present  “the  program,”  and  the  second,  “the  con- 
flict and  the  victory.” 

From  this  general  outline  of  his  treatise,  it  may  seem  that  Professor 
Doumergue  is  thinking  of  Calvin,  predominantly,  as  the  Reformer  of 
Geneva.  In  so  far  as  this  is  true,  it  is,  of  course,  too  low  a standpoint 
from  which  to  estimate  the  character  and  achievement  of  this  world- 
moving  genius.  From  it,  however.  Professor  Doumergue  appears  to 
derive  his  apology  for  the  prevailingly  archaeological  contents  of  the 
present  volume.  “Calvin,”  he  remarks,  at  the  outset,  “is  the  man  of 
Geneva.  Before  coming  to  the  program  which  our  Reformer  con- 
ceived, let  us  undertake  a description  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived.” 
And  at  the  end  he  adds:  “How  otherwise  could  we  know  what  Geneva 
was  before  Calvin?  And  if  ignorant  of  what  Geneva  was  before  Calvin, 
how  should  we  estimate  what  Calvin  did  for  it?”  Even  from  the  highest 
standpoint,  however,  a detailed  study  of  the  city  in  which  Calvin  did  his 
work,  and  from  the  conditions  in  which  its  work  took  its  color,  would 
be  justified, — that  city  which,  as  Professor  Doumergue  says,  was  “the 
center,  the  heart  and  as  it  were  the  sanctuary  of  the  Calvinistic  Refor- 
mation” even  as  Calvin’s  home  in  it  was  “the  center,  the  heart,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  sanctuary”  of  it.  Many  readers  will  feel,  no  doubt,  that 
Professor  Doumergue  overdoes  the  archaeological  side  of  his  study. 
But  the  volume  is  not  wholly  given  over  to  archaeology  as  the  sub-title 
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might  mislead  us  into  expecting:  “The  Town,  the  House  and  the  Street 
of  Calvin.”  Not  only  is  it  crowded  with  the  most  illuminating  por- 
traits of  Calvin’s  conetmporaries,  but  it  all  leads  up  to  and  is  continually 
impinging  directly  upon  the  portrait  of  Calvin  himself;  and  the  reader 
rises  from  the  perusal  of  the  volume  with  a much  fuller  appreciation  of 
the  personality  of  the  great  Reformer  than  could  easily  be  conveyed  to 
him  by  another  method.  Thus  for  example,  in  the  chapter  devoted  to 
the  hostelries  of  Calvin’s  day — a chapter  in  itself  full  of  side  lights  on 
Calvin’s  life, — we  not  only  learn  that  Calvin  had  no  fork  and  ate  with 
his  fingers — that  “the  Reformers  Zwingli,  Oecolampadius,  Bullinger, 
Myconius — and  Calvin  and  Farel  and  Viret — ate  with  their  fingers 
without  a fork,  and  even  on  occasion  invoked  the  assistance  of  their 
knives”  (a  fact  which  Professor  Doumergue  hints  may  stand  for  us  as 
the  type  of  the  civilization  and  barbarism  of  Calvin’s  day) — but  a great 
deal  very  much  to  the  point  as  to  the  measures  Calvin  took  for  reforming 
the  abounding  evils  of  the  tavern-life  of  the  time,  and  their  relation  to 
past  measures  of  the  same  kind.  Similarly,  when  speaking  of  the  pest 
in  Geneva,  occasion  is  taken  to  describe  Calvin’s  personal  conduct  in 
presence  of  the  pest;  and  when  the  Genevan  House  is  under  discussion 
the  whole  subject  of  the  sumptuary  laws,  the  regulations  for  the  moral 
life,  and  the  general  features  of  the  religious  life  in  Geneva  is  most 
carefully  studied. 

Moreover  the  heavily  archaeological  portion  of  the  volume  really  ends 
with  the  first  book,  which  bears  the  sub-title  of  “The  Town  of  Calvin.” 
The  second  book,  under  the  caption  of  “The  House  of  Calvin”  is  really 
a treatise  on  Calvin’s  private  life.  And  a most  carefully  studied  and 
illuminating  treatise  it  is.  It  is  divided  into  two  chapters,  entitled  re- 
spectively, “Calvin’s  Salary”  and  “Calvin  at  Home”;  and  the  former 
chapter  treats  in  turn  of  “Calvin’s  Five  Hundred  Florins”,  “Salary  and 
Perquisites”,  “Calvin’s  Disinterestedness”,  while  the  latter  touches  in 
turn  on  his  “Austerity”,  his  “Illnesses”,  his  “Charm”,  his  “Heart.”  It 
might  seem  at  first  sight  that  there  remains  little  room  for  discussion 

of  Calvin’s  salary,  since  it  is  clearly  set  down  in  the  decree  of  the 

Council  as  five  hundred  florins,  along  with  about  twelve  hundred  weight 
of  flour  and  two  measures  of  wine.  But  when  the  value  of  these  five 
hundred  florins  comes  to  be  estimated  proportionately  to  modern  condi- 
tions, the  historians  go  as  widely  apart  as  250  francs  are  separated  from 
7500.  The  question  arises  whether,  on  his  salary  of  five  hundred  florins, 
Calvin  was  a poor  man  or  a moderately  rich  one;  and  calumny  has 
taken  the  matter  up  and  given  occasion  for  the  defence  which  Professor 
Doumergue  here  makes  of  Calvin’s  disinterestedness.  Professor  Dou- 
mergue’s  own  estimate  is  that  Calvin’s  salary  amounted  to  about  what 
3500  francs  would  mean  to  a modern  Genevan:  which  the  flour  and 

wine  would  raise  to  a value  of  about  4000  francs,  that  is,  to  about  $800. 

A house  was  added,  and  some  small  accidental  sources  of  revenue  existed. 
A man  in  modern  Geneva  living  on  $800  and  a house  could  scarcely  be 
esteemed  affluent.  Calvin’s  salary  exceeded  that  of  his  fellow  preachers, 
it  is  true;  but  it  was  less  than  that  of  many  of  his  fellow  teachers,  (e. 
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g.,  Hotman,  professor  of  law).  He  was  not  rich  but  he  was  not  poor. 
“He  practiced,  not  indeed  evangelical  poverty  in  the  sense  which  Kamp- 
schulte  intends,  that  is  to  say  Catholic  poverty  with  its  evil  asceticism, — 
evil  even  when  it  commands  our  admiration,  with  its  pretended  merits 
and  habitual  vices.  But  it  was  a true  model  of  evangelical  poverty  in 
the  sense  which  the  Gospel  intends,  which  consists  in  detachment  from 
riches,  knowing  how  to  want  and  how  to  abound,  without  particular 
preoccupation:  true  type  of  a great  disinterested  man”  (p.  490).  The 
austerity  of  his  life  was  the  austerity  of  a devoted,  not  of  a narrow  or  a 
fanatical,  soul. 

The  picture  which  Professor  Doumergue  draws  of  the  excessive 
labors  of  Calvin  is  distressing  enough.  But  even  more  distressing  is 
the  picture  he  draws  of  his  illnesses : the  first  attempt,  he  tells  us,  to  write 
a pathological  biography  of  the  Reformer.  “This  extraordinary  labor,” 
he  writes,  “resulted  in  an  extraordinary  series  of  maladies.  It  would 
be  easier  to  recount  the  diseases  Calvin  did  not  have  than  those  of 
which  he  became  successively  the  prey.  He  passed  a life  of  simplicity 
and  labor  in  the  Rue  de  Chanoines : but  he  passed  there  especially  a life 
of  suffering — suffering,  the  continuity  and  intensity  of  which  is  abso- 
lutely exceptional,  startling,  prodigious”  (p.  509).  The  following  is 
the  way  in  which  a Genevan  physician  of  note.  Dr.  Leon  Gautier,  sums 
up  the  pathological  history  of  Calvin : — 

“Calvin  was  a good  type  of  the  arthritic.  The  series  of  manifesta- 
tions of  this  morbid  predisposition  was  in  his  case  almost  complete ; 
migraine,  dyspepsia,  hemorrhoids,  gravel,  gout.  ...  It  almost  seems 
as  if  we  were  reading  through  Bouchard’s  treatise  on  the  diseases  of 
malnutrition.  . . . Two  superadded  episodes  cast  spots  on  this  pic- 

ture of  otherwise  uniform  tint : the  intermittent  fever  and  the  pulmonary 
accidents.  Intermittent  fever  is  now  very  rare  in  Geneva.  It  was 
probably  much  more  frequent  when  the  town  was  surrounded  by  muddy 
fosses.  . . . As  to  the  pulmonary  accidents,  I think  we  may  unhesi- 

tatingly say  with  Blauer  that  Calvin  was  ‘a  complete  consumptive’. 
But  Calvin  was  arthritic;  he  was  even  gouty.  And  the  arthritic,  espe- 
cially if  he  be  actually  gouty,  presents  a bad  soil  for  tuberculosis.  The 
phthisis  therefore  developed  slowly  with  the  Reformer.  It  was  shut  up 
to  producing  from  time  to  time  some  blood-spitting  or  an  attack  of 
suffocating  bronchitis.  I do  not  believe  that  Calvin  succumbed  to  the 
advance  of  phthisis.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  was  carried  away  by 
infection  of  the  urinary  tract,  following  upon  gravel.  Arthritism  lies 
therefore  at  the  root  of  almost  all  of  Calvin’s  illnesses : but  on  the  other 
hand  Calvin  fully  fed  this  morbid  predisposition.  His  sedentary  habits, 
his  devouring  cerebral  activity,  his  daily  cares  for  his  work  and  for  the 
church,  were  the  elements  of  a deplorable  hygiene.  Could  he  have  con- 
sulted a modern  physician,  he  would  have  been  advised  to  seek  rest, 
freedom  from  care,  life  in  the  open  air  in  the  country  and  a diet  almost 
exclusively  lacto-vegetarian.  Calvin  followed  the  contrary  course,  hap- 
pily for  his  work,  unhappily  for  the  length  and  comfort  of  his  life.  But 
if  this  temperament  filled  the  Reformer’s  life  with  almost  uninterrupted 
suffering,  there  is  another  side  of  the  question  which  should  not  be 
passed  over.  If  arthritism  has  its  inconveniences,  it  has  also  its  ad- 
vantages. In  fact,  it  is  the  nervous  arthritics  who  leave  behind  them 
traces  of  their  sojourn  on  earth.  Their  faculties  are  more  developed, 
their  will  more  firm,  their  energy  more  intense,  than  in  the  case  of  men 
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of  a different  constitution,  or  less  highly  tempered  fibre.  If  the  son  of 
the  cooper  of  Noyon  had  been  born  lymphatic  or  scrofulous,  there  prob- 
ably would  have  been  no  occasion  for  writing  a life  of  John  Calvin” 

(p-  524)- 

We  are  told  that  this  overwrought,  ill  man  was  sometimes — under 
strong  provocation — irritable,  and  even  violent  in  his  language  and 
harsh  in  his  judgments.  What  we  wonder  at,  says  Professor  Doumer- 
gue,  justly,  is  that  he  was  not  infinitely  more  so.  For  what  sort  of  a 

man  was  this  Calvin,  after  all,  in  his  personal  intercourse,  and  his  per- 

sonal relations?  A man  of  remarkable  sweetness  and  of  the  intensest  of 
affections,  who  bound  his  intimates  to  him  with  ties  of  steel.  The  his- 
torians may  dwell  on  the  acerbity  of  his  disposition : those  who  lived 
with  him  thought  of  the  depth  of  his  love.  In  the  sections  in  which 
this  view  of  Calvin’s  character  is  presented  and  demonstrated  the  inter- 
est of  the  volume  culminates.  There  are  sections  on  the  softer  side  of 
Calvin’s  life, — his  pleasure  in  his  garden,  his  enjoyment  of  nature, 
his  delight  in  recreation,  his  love  of  the  country,  his  social  gifts  and 

enjoyment  of  pleasantries,  his  “hilarity”,  and  all  that  assemblage  of 

qualities  which  turned  his  dwelling  into  a house  of  friendship,  a centre 
of  intercommunication,  an  intelligence  office,  a veritable  matrimonial 
agency  for  a great  company  of  friends,  in  his  familiar  intercourse 
with  whom  his  wonderful  charm  (“seduction”.  Professor  Doumergue 
calls  it)  had  full  scope.  Professor  Doumergue  is  conscious  enough  of 
the  cries  of  derision  which  will  in  some  quarters  greet  the  application 
of  such  terms  to  Calvin.  But  what  will  you  have?  he  asks  in  effect. 
Here  is  a man  who  exercised  a prodigious  personal  influence  in  the 
most  varied  quarters.  Must  he  not  have  had  the  qualities  which  alone 
give  great  personal  influence?  Genius,  labor,  energy,  doctrine,  elo- 
quence— these  will  explain  much,  but  not  all.  “One  does  not  seduce, 
one  does  not  take  men,  nations  (any  more  than  flies)  captive  with 
vinegar  and  gall : we  must  needs  have  honey.”  Certainly  Calvin  must 
have  had  the  qualities  demanded  by  his  achievement.  “Of  course,  no 
more  here  than  elsewhere  do  we  deny  the  faults  of  Calvin, — that  side  or 
face  of  his  character  which  was  austere  and  severe.  We  recognize  that 
he  was  nervous,  irritable,  very  irritable ; and  that  this  natural  irritability 
was  ceaselessly  increased  by  the  enervation  of  his  illness  and  by  the 
still  more  annoying  enervation  of  an  opposition  which  was  often  wicked. 
Nor  do  we  deny  that  a man  of  his  energy,  of  his  will,  of  his  clearness 
of  conception,  of  his  confidence  in  the  truth  as  he  saw  it,  had  a very 
natural  tendency  to  exercise  the  domination  of  which  he  was  capable, 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  circumstances,  and  which  was  indispensable 
for  the  success  of  his  mission  and  of  his  work.  But  when  all  these 
concessions  have  been  made,  it  remains  none  the  less  incontestable  that 
Calvin’s  character  was  one  of  seduction,  of  charm”  (p.  48).  And 
then  Professor  Doumergue  proceeds  to  prove  this  thesis  by  abundant 
citation  of  examples.  So  we  come  at  last  to  the  crowning  sections  in 
which  the  great  role  played  by  the  heart  in  Calvin’s  life  and  work  is 
outlined.  “You  know,”  he  writes  to  Viret,  “how  very  tender  my  heart  is. 
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or,  I should  better  say,  soft.”  And  Viret  replies:  “Yes,  I know  how 
tender  a heart  you  have.”  He  writes  to  Bucer,  “If  on  any  point,  I do 
not  make  response  as  you  hoped,  you  know  I am  in  your  power : reprove, 
rebuke,  do  all  that  ,a  father  can  to  a son.”  And  Bucer,  a year  later, 
responds  by  addressing  him  as  “My  heart!  my  soul!”  It  used  to  be 
the  fashion  to  deny  to  Calvin,  throughout  his  life,  these  traits  of  a 
profoundly  affectionate  nature.  This  fashion  has  passed  away.  Every- 
body now  admits  that  in  his  early  life  his  was  a peculiarly  merry  and 
sympathetic  disposition.  Men  now  wish  to  distinguish  times,  and  to 
contrast  with  his  joyous  youth  his  soured  age,  with  the  abounding 
affections  of  the  one,  the  stern  harshness  of  the  other.  It  is  precisely 
to  this  last  resort  of  the  calumny  that  Professor  Doumergue  addresses 
himself.  The  historians  may  not  be  able  “to  feel  Calvin’s  heart-beat”, 
he  rejoins;  everybody  about  him  did,  and  something  surely  must  be 
the  matter  with  a history  which  sees  a personage  in  an  entirely  different 
light  from  that  in  which  he  stood  out  to  his  contemporaries.  If  he  had 
no  heart,  no  charm,  how  did  he  so  seduce  his  contemporaries?  And 
not  content  with  advancing  an  overwhelming  body  of  proof  from  Cal- 
vin’s, not  companions  and  friends  only,  but  his  mere  acquaintances,  that 
it  was  precisely  the  heart  which  made  the  man,  he  passes  on  to  show 
further  that  it  was  also  precisely  the  heart  that  made  the  theologian. 
“The  heart  in  the  theology  of  Calvin”  is  the  title  of  the  last  section  of 
the  discussion;  and  in  it  is  shown  beyond  dispute  that  it  was  not  to 
the  bare  intellect  but  to  the  heart  that  Calvin  addressed  himself  through- 
out his  system : and,  adds  Professor  Doumergue,  “in  his  theology,  the 
role  played  by  the  heart  does  not  decrease  as  time  goes  on, — it  increases ; 
notably  in  the  Institutes  from  edition  to  edition”  (p.  563). 

The  last  Book  in  the  volume,  entitled  “The  Street  of  Calvin,”  gives 
an  account  of  a number  of  Calvin’s  neighbors  and  friends,  from  his 
brother  Anthony  to  that  remarkable  Italian  the  Marquis  of  Vico.  We 
shall  not  dwell  on  these  brief  biographies  here.  But  perhaps  it  will 
be  well  before  closing  to  call  attention  to  the  two  appendices  (v  and  vi) 
in  which  the  legend  of  Whitingham’s  marriage  with  a sister  of  Calvin, 
already  known  to  be  erroneous,  is  finally  exploded. 

The  volume,  like  its  predecessors,  is  elegantly  printed  and  illustrated 
in  the  most  sumptuous  manner. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

Primitive  Christian  Education.  By  Geraldine  Hodgson,  B.A. 
(Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin),  Sometime  Cobden  Scholar  of  Newnham 
College,  Cambridge,  Mistress  of  Method  and  Lecturer  on  the  His- 
tory of  Education  at  University  College,  Bristol.  Edinburgh ; 
T.  & T.  Clark,  1906.  8vo.  pp.  viii,  287.  (Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.) 

This  is  a popular  presentation  of  the  salient  facts  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  the  early  Christians,  their  methods  of  instruction,  their 
attitude,  in  general,  toward  the  culture  of  their  day.  The  book  is 
thoroughly  readable;  but  its  confessedly  apologetic  aim,  as  well  as  its 
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charm,  is  impaired  by  the  introduction  of  altogether  too  much  irrelevant 
material  both  from  the  realm  of  objective  history  and  from  the  subjec- 
tive domain  of  the  musings  and  moralizings  of  the  authoress.  The 
chapters  could,  moreover,  have  been  more  satisfactorily  organized  and 
adjusted  to  one  another  as  well  as  to  the  work  as  a whole.  None  the 
less  the  abundant  information  here  presented  merits  a careful  reading. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

The  Reformation.  By  George  Park  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale  University.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1906.  8vo. 
pp.  XXX,  525.  Price,  $2.50. 

Dr.  Fisher’s  work  on  the  Reformation  has  been  so  widely  known  and 
so  highly  appreciated  by  a whole  generation  of_  students  of  history  that 
we  may  here  content  ourselves  with  a purely  formal  notice  of  this 
“new  and  revised  edition.’’  Reduced  in  the  text  by  about  ninety  pages, 
but  practically  unaltered  in  method  or  content,  with  the  elaborate 
bibliographies  brought  up  to  date,  the  book  will  no  doubt  enter  upon  a 
further  career  of  deserved  popularity,  as  a sketch  of  the  Reformation 
which  is  both  compact  and  comprehensive,  scholarly  in  method  and 
graphic  in  style,  equally  felicitous  in  arranging  biographical  detail  and 
in  grasping  the  deepest  significance  of  the  great  events,  thoroughly 
Protestant  in  spirit  yet  perfectly  candid  and  just  with  respect  to  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  papal  church.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  wel- 
come in  its  new  form  this  admirable  manual  on  the  Reformation. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 

A History  of  the  Reformation.  By  Thomas  M.  Lindsay,  M.A., 
D.D.,  Principal  of  the  United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 
Vol.  I,  The  Reformation  in  Germany  from  its  Beginning  to  the 
Religous  Peace  of  Augsburg.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1906.  8vo.  pp.  xvi,  528. 

As  was  to  have  been  expected.  Prof.  Lindsay  has  admirably  dis- 
charged his  obligation  to  the  editors  of  the  International  Theological 
Library  in  this  initial  volume  on  the  Reformation.  He  here  reveals 
the  same  abundant  learning,  the  same  clear  discernment  of  the  relig- 
ious, social,  and  political  problems  of  the  period,  the  same  candor  and 
moderation,  the  same  skill  in  generalization  and  realistic  description 
which  we  had  learned  to  prize  in  his  previous  works  on  Luther  and 
early  Protestantism.  We  cannot  but  express  the  hope  that  the  second 
and  concluding  volume,  which  is  to  deal  with  the  Reformation  beyond 
Germany  and  the  Counter-Reformation,  will  be  equally  successful  in 
plan  and  execution. 

Certainly  the  most  distinctive,  and  perhaps  also  the  most  valuable, 
portion  of  the  work  under  consideration  is  that  comprised  in  Book  I, 
which,  bearing  the  caption  On  the  Eve  of  the  Reformation,  discusses  in 
six  preliminary  chapters  the  complex  conditions  of  Europe  at  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  harmony  with  the  best  present-day  tendencies 
of  German  scholarship  in  this  field.  Dr.  Lindsay  has  taken  special 
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pains  to  trace  the  religious  movement  of  the  i6th  century  in  as  direct 
and  natural  a manner  as  possible  to  “its  roots  in  the  simple  evangelical 
piety  which  had  never  entirely  disappeared  in  the  Mediaeval  Church. 
Without  detracting  in  the  least  from  the  importance,  as  a formative 
influence,  of  the  intellectual  awakening  that  culminated  in  the  ecclesi- 
astically conservative,  predominantly  ethical  humanism  of  the  Erasmian 
type,  with  a thoroughly  up-to-date  presentation  of  the  economic  or 
social  questions  of  that  age,  and  with  ample  recognition  of  the  political 
factors  that  shaped  the  destinies  of  the  evangelical  cause,  the  author  has 
succeeded  in  reproducing,  with  more  life-like  reality  than  any  other 
writer  in  English  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  the  diverse  and  often 
discordant  elements  in  the  popular  religious  life  of  the  closing  decades 
of  the  15th  century.  Much  of  the  material  utilized  for  this  purpose 
has  been  made  accessible  only  within  the  last  twenty  years;  and  even 
where  the  data  discussed  in  this  connection  are  not  of  recent  discovery. 
Dr.  Lindsay’s  interpretation  of  the  facts  gives  a more  adequate  ex- 
planation, than  that  commonly  given,  of  the  manifold  upward  tendencies 
in  the  religious  life  of  the  period,  especially  those  centering  in  the  non- 
ecclesiastical  religious  confraternities.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  the 
work  before  us  has  much  of  the  merit  of  von  Bezold’s  or  Karl  Muller’s 
treatment  of  the  genesis  of  the  Reformation : the  atmosphere  of  the 
book  is  surcharged  with  the  very  odor  of  the  soil  that  could  and  of 
necessity  did  produce  a Martin  Luther.  Worthy  of  special  commenda- 
tion, too,  among  these  introductory  chapters,  is  the  sympathetic  yet 
critical  treatment  of  Erasmus,  though  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  a 
little  more  might  have  been  justly  said  in  behalf  of  his  religious  ideals, 
as  distinguished  from  his  more  ethical  and  practical  interests. 

Book  II  begins  with  a detailed  study  of  Luther’s  religious  develop- 
ment and  his  growth  as  a reformer,  these  chapters  being  essentially 
an  adaptation  of  the  author’s  contribution  to  the  Cambridge  Modern 
History,  Vol.  II.  The  formative  influences  here  at  work  are  carefully 
traced  to  their  sources  and  critically  estimated.  But  the  subsequent 
chapters,  dealing  with  the  external  fortunes  of  Protestantism  in  Ger- 
many (and  the  Scandinavian  lands)  up  to  1555,  are  somewhat  too 
broadly  conceived  and  too  meagre  in  detail  to  come  up  to  the  high 
standard  maintained  in  the  strongest  portions  of  the  volume.  Especi- 
ally unsatisfactory  is  the  last  chapter  on  The  Religious  Principles 
Inspiring  the  Reformation.  Within  the  compass  of  60  pages  Prof. 
Lindsay  tries  to  set  forth  the  views  of  the  reformers  on  such  subjects 
as  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers,  justification  by  faith.  Holy 
Scripture,  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  Church.  Not  only,  however, 
does  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  treatment  make  the  author  yield  too 
frequently  to  the  temptation  of  using  general  terms,  such  as  “all  the 
reformers”,  when  his  statements,  strictly  speaking,  can  retain  their 
full  face  value  with  respect  to  only  some  of  the  theological  leaders,  but, 
what  is  far  more  serious,  there  is  an  unwarranted  reading  of  Ritschlian 
principles  into  the  writings  of  these  i6th  century  divines.  Outcrop- 
pings of  this  tendency  greet  u.«  as  early  as  the  paragraphs  on  Colet 
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(pp.  162-171),  who,  we  are  informed,  taught  “what  no  mediaeval  theo- 
logian had  been  able  to  perceive,  that  the  Bible  is  a personal,  not  a 
dogmatic  revelation” : an  oft-repeated  anthithesis  (cf.  pp.  453,  459) 
which  is  about  as  misleading  as  another  ascribed  to  the  reformers  (p. 
460)  that  the  chief  function  of  Scripture  is  “not  doctrine,  but  prom- 
ise ..  . ; not  display  of  God’s  thoughts,  but  of  God  Himself  as 

my  God.”  There  is  altogether  too  much  modernity  in  phrases  of  this 
kind  to  permit  our  finding  in  them  a faithful  transcript  from  the  thought 
of  that  age.  Did  Luther,  e.  g.,  really  think  that  faith  “is  neither  helped 
nor  hindered  by  a doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ”  (p.  446)  ? Then 
why  did  he,  like  Athanasius,  find  “his  salvation  in  the  Deity  of  Christ” 
(p-  473)  ? “Back  to  Luther”  is  a good  battle-cry  for  these  days  of 
weak-voiced  evangelicalism,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  thorough  his- 
torical investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  great  religious  awakening  of 
the  i6th  century  is  going  to  yield  a richer  return  than  a misguided  sub- 
stitution of  Ritschlianism  for  the  more  previous  and  fruitful  principles 
of  sound  Protestantism.  We  regret  that  the  present  work  is  marred 
by  the  same  defects,  in  the  sphere  of  the  construction  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, as  those  which  to  a large  extent  characterized  the  first  of  the 
historical  series  in  this  International  Theological  Library  we  refer  to 
Dr.  Rainy’s  volume.  The  Ancient  Catholic  Church. 

In  conclusion, — for,  in  view  of  the  many  excellencies  of  this  book,  we 
prefer  to  end  as  we  began — attention  may  be  directed  to  the  carefully 
wrought  out  Index,  to  the  valuable  22-page  Chronological  Summary  of 
Events,  and  to  the  brief  but  thoroughly  satisfactory  bibliographies  in 
the  foot-notes. 

Princeton.  Frederick  W.  Loetscher. 
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Beitrage  zur  Forderung  christlicher  Theologie.  Herausgegeben 
von  D.  A.  Schlatter,  Prof,  in  Tubingen,  und  D.  W.  Lutgert,  Prof, 
in  Halle  a.  S.  Neunter  Jahrgang.  1905.  Heft  5.  Die  Christol- 
ogie  der  Bekenntnisse,  und  die  Moderne  Theologie.  Zwei  Vor- 
trage  von  Prof.  D..  Erich  Schader.  Atheistische  Methoden  in 
DER  Theologie  von  Prof.  D.  A.  Schlatter.  8vo.  pp.  465-560. 
Gutersloh  : C.  Bertelsmann.  1905. 

Neunter  Jahrgang.  1905.  Heft  6.  Die  Bedeutung  des  Asth- 
ETISCHEN  IN  DER  EvANGELISCHEN  RELIGION,  VOn  G.  GrOSS.  NOCH 
EiN  Wort  uber  den  christlichen  Dienst,  von  Prof.  D.  A.  Schl.\t- 
TER.  8vo.  pp.  551-643.  Gutersloh : C.  Bertelsmann.  1905. 

These  are  the  closing  parts  for  1905  of  the  Contributions  to  Christian 
Theology  edited  by  Drs.  Schlatter  and  Lutgert.  They  present  us  with 
four  very  interesting  studies.  Prof.  Schlatter’s  Additional  Word  on 
Christian  Service  finds  its  occasion  in  a criticism  lately  passed  by  Prof. 
Nosgen  upon  his  paper  on  The  Service  of  the  Christian  in  the  old 
Dogmatics  which  was  published  in  the  opening  number  of  these  “Con- 
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tributions”  nine  years  go.  It  becomes  very  much  a study  of  sanctifica- 
tion. The  other  paper  by  him — Atheistic  Methods  in  Theology — has 
its  origin  in  the  amazing  deliverance  of  Paul  Jiiger  in  the  Christliche 
Welt  (1905,  No.  25),  to  the  effect  that  because  theology  is  a science  it 
must  (like  all  sciences)  be  prosecuted  wholly  without  thought  of 
God ! “We  would  fain  explain  the  world  from  the  world” ; “we  would 
fain  explain  it  from  the  forces  lying  in  the  world-process,  without 
calling  in  the  help  of  any  idea  of  God.”  Religion  itself,  as  a world- 
phenomenon,  is  thus  to  be  atheistically  explained  to  the  reason.  “As 
theologians,  religion  explains  itself  to  us  from  the  world;  as  religious 
men  it  presents  itself  as  a relation  to  God : we  have  as  theologians  to 
prove  what  as  Christians  we  must  deny,  as  men  of  piety  to  affirm  what 
as  theologians  we  oppose.”  Here  Schlatter’s  task  is  too  easy  for  his 
paper  to  take  any  form  but  that  of  a manifesto.  Dean  Gross  writes 
with  some  vigor  on  The  Significance  of  Esthetics  in  the  Evangelical 
Religion.  “The  essence  of  seesthetics,”  he  says,  “is  its  appeal  to  the 
spiritual  taste;  the  essence  of  religion  is  not  a matter  of  our  pleasure, 
of  our  taste,  but  of  our  duty  to  God, — what  attitude  is  due  from  us  to 
God,  what  we  owe  Him.  Accordingly  the  two  spheres  are  incommen- 
surable. The  improper  importation  of  the  aesthetic  into  religion  may 
easily  corrupt  it,  and  every  attempt  to  determine  the  essence  of  religion 
from  human  value- judgments,  may  lead  to  the  erroneous  notion  that  what 
‘religion’  concerns  itself  with  is  just  spiritual  preference,  and  that  religion 
is  therefore  only  a sort  of  aestheticism.  Such  a misunderstanding  is  just 
now  very  widespread;  but  it  rests  on  a fundamental  confusion  of  ear- 
nestness and  play.  He  who  conceives  religion  merely  aesthetically, 
makes  out  of  its  emotions  a play  with  ideas  and  feelings,  and  has  never 
understood  what  the  meaning  is  of  the  Divine  idea  that  God  is  the  great 
reality  which  man  is  not  aesthetically  to  enjoy,  but  is  to  subject  him- 
self to  in  his  real  concrete  life,  that  God  makes  ethical  demands 
upon  man.  The  religion  of  the  aesthete  plays  itself  out  in  fantasy,  that 
of  the  really  religious  man  works  itself  out  in  reality;  and  there  is  no 
better  means  of  destroying  the  earnestness  of  the  real  religious  life 
than  to  permit  what  is  religious  to  pass  over  into  what  is  aesthetic.” 
What  has  interested  us  most  in  these  issues,  however,  is  Prof. 
Schaeder’s  admirable  lectures  on  The  Christology  of  our  Confessions 
and  the  Modern  Theology.  The  specific  question  which  he  raises  is 
whether  the  Christology  of  our  Confessions  requires  readjustment  or  re- 
construction in  the  light  of  modern  theology.  Prof.  Schaeder’s  answer 
is  that  it  does : and  this  answer  is  an  indication  of  how  far  it  has  gone, 
even  in  the  most  conservative  circles,  in  the  way  of  a revolt  from  the 
old  Christology  embodied  in  the  historic  creeds  of  Christendom,  and 
drawn,  as  we  still  make  bold  to  affirm,  from  the  Scriptures.  Prof. 
Schaeder  does  not  think  that  the  old  doctrine  of  “the  two  natures”  can 
be  maintained.  For  it  he  wishes  to  substitute  a doctrine  of  “the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  Jesus  (das  Sein  Gottes  in  Jesus)”  which,  as  far  as  we 
can  understand  it  from  the  very  brief  exposition  of  it  given  here,  is 
very  much  Gess’s  form  of  the  Kenosis  theory.  The  Son  is  God  of  God, 
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in  the  sense  of  the  old  doctrine  of  “eternal  generation.”  “This  ego, 
with  its  thinking,  its  self-consciousness,  and  its  will  proceeds  eternally, 
eternally  out  of  God.  Now  God,  the  Father,  lets  it,  lets  this  Son  pro- 
ceed out  of  Himself  as  Man,  and  thus  enter  into  history.  This  the 
Son  also  wills.  Had  He  not  His  existence  eternally  through  the  Father, 
this  transformation,  this  change  through  the  Father  would  not  have 
been  possible.  But  seeing  that  He  is  the  life-expression,  the  Word  of 
the  Father,  the  Son, — the  Father  can  let  Him  who  formerly  proceeded 
from  Him  as  divine  ego,  now  proceed  from  Him  as  man.  This  is 
God’s  act  on  His  Son.  What  is  in  question  is  an  almighty  transforma- 
tion of  the  mode  of  existence  of  the  Logos  by  God.  God  now  speaks 
His  Word  into  history,  into  humanity.  He  speaks  it  as  a man.  His 
Son  becomes  man”  (p.  220). 

With  this  very  large  concession  to  the  “modern  theology”  of  fifty 
years  ago — a concession  the  seriousness  of  which  Prof.  Schaeder  does 
not  appreciate  although  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  retaining  anything  sub- 
stantial in  his  new  notion  might  have  enlightened  him, — Prof.  Schaeder 
wishes  to  stop  short.  He  sets  himself  against  the  evaporation  of  the 
conception  of  the  God-man  which  the  modern  theology  of  to-day  is 
engaged  in.  He  wishes  us  to  divide  the  “modern  theology”  sharply  into 
its  two  types : one,  “the  new-faith  men”  and  the  other  “the  reconstructed 
old-faith  men.”  The  “new-faith  men”  are,  briefly,  the  “comparative- 
religion  school” — so  far  as  these  are  not  Ritschlites,  for  Ritschlism, 
too,  is  no  longer  “modern” — such  men  as  Wernle  and  Bousset.  The 
“reconstructed  old-faith  men”  are  such  as  Seeberg,  Theodor  Kaftan  and 
their  companions.  The  “new-faith  men”  simply  have  no  Christology  at 
all — and  no  need  of  any.  With  them  Christ  is  not  even  the  object  of 
faith,  but  only  an  outstanding  subject  of  the  faith  all  men  of  religion 
have.  “He  is  a religious  genius  or  religious  hero.  His  new  religion 
is,  in  its  root,  faith  in  God  as  Father.”  With  many  of  the  adherents  of 
the  school,  Jesus  is  openly  treated  as  weak  and  erring  like  other  men: 
who  confessed  Himself  “not  good”  and  prayed  along  with  His  disciples 
for  forgiveness.  Over  against  this  school,  what  is  to  be  done  is  to 
recover  for  Jesus  His  divinity.  This  Schaeder  does  by  showing  that 
in  the  Synoptic  narrative  itself  Jesus  is  presented,  in  a manner  which 
is  convincing,  as  the  Lord  of  spirits  and  the  world, — the  sin-forgiver, 
the  law-propounder,  the  judge  of  the  world,  the  all-seeing  one,  the 
governor  of  nature:  and  that  this  Kvpi&r-qi  spells  just  God.  Proceed- 
ing in  the  second  lecture  to  take  up  the  controversy  with  those  who 
would  hold  to  the  old  faith  but  in  an  attenuated  form,  he  shows  that 
the  deity  of  our  Lord  thus  evinced,  implies  the  virgjn-birth,  and  the 
preexistence  of  Jesus.  This  Lord  of  the  world  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bility be  of  the  world.  “It  is  nonsense  to  suggest  that  the  world  itself 
can  produce  its  Lord.  The  world  can  produce  only  its  like,  not  Him 
who  stands  over  it”  (p.  201).  Yet,  since  this  Lord  of  the  world  was  a 
Jew  and  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jew,  He  must  have  a rooting 
in  the  race : — “For  the  sake  of  the  concrete  Jewish  peculiarity  of  the 
man  Jesus,  we  accept  His  birth  from  the  Virgin  Mary.  Otherwise 
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this  would  remain  inexplicable.  Because  the  Son  of  God,  the  Lord  of 
the  world,  was  a real  Jew,  we  hold  this  element  in  His  supernatural 
origin  fast.  God  has  not  here  simply  in  a creative  manner  produced 
a Jew  out  of  nothing.  Accordingly  since  Jesus  did  not  come,  in  the 
way  of  the  world,  by  marriage,  only  birth  from  a virgin  remains”  (p. 
205).  And  His  lordship  carries  also  preexistence  with  it.  “If  He  was 
not  eternal,  then  He  was  created,  is  a creation.  Tertium  non  datur. 
Either  eternal  existence,  or  creaturehood.  If  we  allow  now  that  Jesus, 
the  Lord,  was  created — iroit]6els  as  the  Nicene  Creed  expresses  it — 
He  cannot  be  Lord  of  the  world.  He  who  is  created  stands  in  the 
same  rank  with  the  other  personal  creatures.  He  is  judged : He  is 
dependent  on  God’s  grace.  Then  He  must  be  eternal.  And  on  this 
conclusion  hangs  for  us  the  decision  as  to  the  preexistence  of  Jesus” 
(p.  206).  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  the  world,  then,  is  the  preexistent  God, 
for  His  preexistent  state  has  and  must  have  a purely  divine  character. 

This  in  brief  is  Schaeder’s  argument.  He  sets  it  forth  with  great 
clearness  and  force,  and  we  can  only  regret  that  he  is  himself  so  far 
affected  by  the  modern  theology  that  he  does  not  go  on  and  show  that 
the  becoming  of  flesh  of  this  eternal  deity  involves  also  “the  two 
natures.”  It  assuredly  does. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

Beitrage  zur  Forderung  christlicher  Theologie.  Herausgeber; 
Prof.  D.  A.  Schlatter,  Tubingen.  Prof.  D.  W.  Liitgert,  Halle  a.  S. 
Zehnter  Jahrgang;  Zweites  Heft;  1906.  Glaube,  Liebe  und  gute 
Werke.  Von  Dr.  phil.  Oskar  Bensow,  Lie.  theol.,  Dozent  der 
Theologie  an  der  Universitat  Upsala.  Das  Problem  der  Willens- 
freiheit  in  der  vorchristlichen  Synagoge.  Von  Prof.  D.  W.  Liit- 
gert,  Halle.  Giitersloh;  C.  Bertelsmann,  pp.  88. 

Dr.  Bensow,  the  author  of  the  first  of  these  Beitrage,  is  known  to  the 
readers  of  this  Review  by  his  books — Zur  Frage  nach  der  menschlichen 
Willensfreiheit  in  Beziehung  zur  Siinde  u.  zur  Gnade,  1900;  Die  Lehre 
von  der  Kenose,  1903;  Die  Lehre  von  der  Versohnung,  1904.  In 
the  first  of  the  above  mentioned  Beitrage  he  discusses  the  question  of 
the  relation  between  faith,  love,  and  good  works.  After  setting  forth 
briefly  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  confessions  on  this  subject.  Dr. 
Bensow  gives  us  in  three  successive  sections  his  conception  of  the 
nature  of  faith,  love,  and  good  works  respectively.  This  is  followed  by 
a biblico-theological  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  nature  of  these 
three  ideas  and  their  mutual  relations.  In  the  two  concluding  sections 
the  author  states  his  own  view  of  the  relation  of  these  concepts. 

In  the  main  the  discussion  is  sufficiently  clear,  being  in  this  respect 
an  improvement  on  his  book  on  the  Atonement.  At  certain  points, 
however,  there  is  some  ambiguity.  Thus,  for  example,  in  discriminating 
what  he  calls  “theoretical  faith”  from  “practical  faith”  (pp.  10-17)  Dr. 
Bensow  seems  at  one  time  to  make  the  distinction  consist  in  a differ- 
ence of  value  and  certainty  in  the  grounds  of  faith,  and  at  another  time 
to  consist  in  the  psychological  character  of  the  two  kinds  of  faith, 
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“theoretical  faith”  being  more  uncertain  in  its  psychological  nature. 
But  different  kinds  of  faith  are  to  be  distinguished  neither  psycho- 
logically by  varying  degrees  of  certainty  nor  by  the  adequacy  of  their 
grounds.  In  these  respects  what  Dr.  Bensow  calls  theoretic  faith  may 
be  quite  as  certain  subjectively  and  may  rest  upon  quite  as  adequate 
grounds  as  the  faith  which  he  terms  practical.  No  doubt  a purely 
“theoretic  faith”  is  to  be  distinguished  from  saving  faith  as  regards  its 
psychological  character,  its  ultimate  grounds,  and  its  source.  But  a 
little  reflection  will  show  that  the  degree  of  certitude  is  not  the  point 
of  discrimination. 

There  is  also  a want  of  clearness  in  the  very  brief  remarks  touching 
the  question  of  the  ordo  salutis  (pp.  45-47).  We  are  told  that  regener- 
ation (Wiedergeburt),  though  simultaneous  with  justification,  is  log- 
ically posterior  to  it.  Of  course  if  by  the  term  Wiedergeburt  is  meant 
the  whole  process  of  inward  renewal,  this  statement  need  not  be 
objected  to,  provided  the  initial  act  of  regeneration  or  making  alive  be 
acknowledged  to  be  the  very  first  step  in  the  ordo  salutis.  But  if  the 
term  Wiedergeburt  is  used  of  this  first  moment  of  the  process  of  re- 
newal,— and  Dr.  Bensow  seems  to  imply  this  use  in  describing  it  as  the 
“creation  of  a new  heart” — then  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  logically  pos- 
terior to  justification.  For  if  justification  presupposes  faith  and  if 
faith  is  a spiritual  exercise  which  can  only  be  performed  by  one  made 
spiritually  alive,  it  would  seem  that  regeneration  must  be  the  logical 
and  actual  prius  of  the  whole  process.  This  difficulty,  of  course,  is  not 
peculiar  to  Dr.  Bensow.  It  grows  out  of  his  Lutheranism.  It  simply 
illustrates  the  fact  that  the  ordo  salutis  of  the  Reformed  Theology  is 
the  only  logically  consistent,  as  well  as,  we  believe,  the  only  Scriptural 
one. 

In  the  second  of  these  Beitr'dge  Prof.  Liitgert  discusses,  with  an  evi- 
dent knowledge  of  his  sources,  the  problem  of  the  freedom  of  the  Will 
in  the  pre-Christian  Synagogue.  He  takes  up  for  discussion  Jesus 
Sirach,  the  Psalter  of  Solomon,  Henoch  and  4th  Esra.  Then  come  the 
views  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes  as  given  by  Josephus, 
as  well  as  the  views  of  Josephus  himself.  This  is  followed  by  an  ex- 
position of  the  rabbinical  conception  or  i^ovaLa  as  rendered  by 

the  Greeks.  The  expository  part  closes  with  the  views  of  the  Aristeas 
letter  and  with  those  of  Philo.  In  a concluding  section  Prof.  Liitgert 
gives  a brief  summary  of  the  results  of  his  preceding  exposition,  and 
seeks  very  briefly  to  indicate  the  relation  of  these  ideas  to  those  of  the 
New  Testament  writers. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

Modern  Mysticism,  or  The  Covenants  of  the  Spirit,  Their  Scope 
AND  Limitations.  Davidson  College  Divinity  Lectures;  Otts 
Foundation.  Third  Series.  1905.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Shearer,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Instruction,  Davidson  College,  N.  C. 
Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Richmond,  Va.  pp.  116. 

Dr.  Shearer  has  given  us  an  admirable  little  volume  setting  forth 
very  concisely  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  refuting  the  various 
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tenets  of  Mysticism.  After  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
classifying  the  various  modes  of  the  Divine  activity,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  the  main  subject  of  the  book,  viz.,  the  discussion  of  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  three  spheres  of  His  activity,  viz.,  “the  Redemption 
processes”,  such  for  example  as  regeneration  and  sanctification;  in  In- 
spiration; and  in  Miracles.  The  question  is,  “Are  these  three  coeval 
and  coextensive  with  the  administration  of  grace?  or  are  some  of  them 
limited  and  temporary?”  Dr.  Shearer  shows  that  revelation,  inspira- 
tion, and  “miraculous  attestation”  are  limited  by  their  nature,  purpose, 
by  “the  very  terms  of  their  delivery” ; and  that  they  constitute  no  part 
of  the  “redemptive  process”  in  the  soul.  Having  discussed  this  distinc- 
tion, and  having  shown  the  fundamental  defect  of  Mysticism  in  its 
failure  to  do  justice  to  it.  Dr.  Shearer  proceeds  to  exhibit  the  weakness 
of  Mysticism  in  its  supposed  exegetical  basis  in  Scripture,  and  concludes 
by  subjecting  to  criticism  such  mystical  tenets  as  “personal  infallibility,” 
“enduement  with  power,”  “infilling  with  the  Spirit,”  “second  blessing,” 
“immediate  sanctification,”  “revelation  of  truth  in  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness,” “faith  cure,”  and  other  related  doctrines. 

Dr.  Shearer’s  whole  discussion  is  marked  by  sanity  and  reverence, 
which  are  characteristics  often  wanting  in  some  of  the  literature  con- 
taining the  views  which  he  is  opposing.  We  commend  the  book  heart- 
ily as  a brief  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  great  subject  of  the  office 
and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Expositions  of  Holy  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Maclaren, 
D.D.,  Litt.D.  A.  C.  Armstrong  & Company,  New  York  City.  First 
Series,  6 volumes.  $1.25  net  each.  Sold  onl}^  in  complete  series. 

These  volumes  have  been  most  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Christian 
public,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  of  America.  They  form  the  first 
series  of  a work  which  will  be  completed  in  some  thirty  volumes,  and 
which  will  contain  the  substance  of  the  expository  labors  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Maclaren,  during  his  long  ministry  of  nearly  sixty  years.  Many 
of  Dr.  Maclaren’s  sermons  are  already  in  print,  and  his  reputation  as 
an  expository  preacher  has  for  years  been  world-wide.  The  publica- 
tion of  his  collected  writings,  therefore,  has  been  awaited  with  intense 
interest,  and  this  first  series  of  his  “Expositions  of  Holy  Scripture”  is 
a gratification  to  his  countless  friends.  For  the  preparation  of  these 
volumes,  all  the  manuscripts  prepared  by  Dr.  Maclaren  for  pulpit  use 
have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  distinguished  editor.  Rev.  W. 
Robertson  Nicoll,  LL.D.  The  greater  part  of  the  discourses  appear  for 
the  first  time  in  book  form,  and  the  entire  work  is  being  carefully  re- 
vised by  the  author.  This  publication  will  prove  to  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  a better  understanding  of  the  content 
of  the  inspired  Word.  The  Christian  ministry  will  find  in  the  composi- 
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tion  of  these  sermons  a model  for  imitation,  and  in  their  substance  a 
rich  treasury  of  homiletical  material;  while  every  reader  of  the  Bible 
will  find  a safe,  and  helpful,  and  spiritual  guide.  Of  course  these  are 
not  volumes  of  exegesis,  nor  is  any  space  allotted  to  critical  discussions ; 
they  are  popular  sermons,  yet  they  are  based  upon  a careful  interpreta- 
tion of  the  original  texts,  and  suggest  an  adequate  acquaintance  with 
critical  questions.  We  do  not  expect  to  find  here  a treatment  of  every 
text,  or  even  of  every  chapter  of  Scripture.  We  could  perhaps  wish 
that  the  author  had  favored  us  more  frequently  with  continuous  exposi- 
tions of  larger  sections  of  the  Bible,  instead  of  the  usual  method  of 
dwelling  upon  isolated  texts;  yet  every  verse  upon  which  Dr.  Maclaren 
touches  is  made  vivid,  significant,  and  of  immediate  application  to  faith 
and  life.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  are  not  commentaries  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  but  are  collections  of  sermons  arranged, 
not  according  to  the  time  of  their  composition,  but  according  to  the 
Scriptural  order  of  the  texts.  While,  therefore,  many  chapters  are 
passed  unnoticed,  it  is  remarkable  to  observe  how  large  a portion  of 
Scripture  is  illumined  by  this  exhaustive  work.  A new  series  of  six 
volumes  is  promised  each  year,  and  when  the  set  of  thirty  volumes  is 
complete  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  a series  of  Scripture  expositions 
of  unequaled  value  and  extent. 

The  appearance  and  mechanical  workmanship  of  the  volumes  is 
quite  worthy  of  their  content.  They  are  tastefully  bound  in  red  buck- 
ram. They  are  printed  in  large  clear  type,  on  English  feather-weight 
paper;  so  that  while  they  are  of  full  octavo  size,  they  are  not  in  the 
least  unwieldy.  The  separate  sermons  are  not  numbered,  except  in 
the  cases  where  two  or  three  are  upon  the  same  text.  They  are  marked 
by  bold  headlines,  and  beneath  these  captions  in  very  fine  print  follows 
the  text  of  the  passage  to  be  explained.  The  discourse  which  follows 
is  in  each  instance  most  clearly  outlined.  The  truth  is  expressed  in 
pure  and  forceful  English,  and  is  a model  of  clearness  and  conciseness. 
Dr.  Maclaren’s  method  has  been  already  described  as  including  these 
four  elements: 

“i.  Unreserved  and  unqualified  personal  submission  on  the  preacher’s 
part,  of  mind  and  of  heart  to  the  authority  of  the  the  Bible,  and  there- 
fore of  the  particular  text. 

2.  Exhaustive  study  of  the  text  to  learn  its  true  meaning. 

3.  Painstaking  care  to  cast  this  true  meaning  into  a new,  original, 
mold  of  expression;  and  not  seldom  into  more  than  one  such; 

4.  Announcement  of  the  heads  or  divisions  under  which  the  dis- 
cussion will  be  conducted.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  a method  has  resulted  in  the  production 
of  sermons  characterized  by  deep  moral  earnestness,  by  fervent  piety, 
by  spiritual  vision,  by  unquestioning  faith.  Those  included  in  these 
six  volumes  form  an  illuminating  and  helpful  series  of  practical  dis- 
courses. 

The  first  volume  contains  expositions  of  the  more  familiar  portions 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  It  contains  most  practical  reviews  of  the 
lives  of  the  great  heroes  of  faith,  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
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Jacob,  and  Joseph.  Among  the  most  striking  are  the  sermons  upon 
“Abraham’s  Trial  of  Faith,”  the  sermons  on  “Selling  the  Birthright,” 
and  the  summary  of  Jacob’s  life  in  the  great  scenes  at  Bethel  and 
Peniel.  It  can  be  truly  said  that  we  find  here;  “Not  a forcing  of 
Christian  meanings  on  to  old  stories;  but  a discerning  of  that  prophetic 
and  spiritual  element  which  God  has  impressed  upon  these  histories  of 
the  past.”  The  volume  contains  some  fifty  different  sermons,  each  one 
of  which  gives  some  new  and  suggestive  lessons,  in  connection  with 
the  most  familiar  of  Bible  characters  and  scenes.  As  we  begin  the 
series  with  this  volume,  we  are  made  the  more  eager  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  a work,  which  will  thus  treat  each  successive  book  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures. 

The  next  two  volumes  in  the  present  series,  those  upon  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  are,  however,  distinctly  less  satisfying.  This  is  due  in  very 
large  measure  to  the  author’s  treatment  of  isolated  texts,  instead  of 
the  larger  and  more  comprehensive  views  suggested  in  the  volume  on 
Genesis.  There  are  admirable  discussions  of  Isaiah  i,  vi,  liii,  Iv;  but 
aside  from  these  chapters,  the  sermons  are  largely  discussions  of  very 
brief  sentences  of  Scripture.  Chapters  ii,  iii,  and  iv,  are  passed  without 
comment,  excepting  the  treatment  of  iv : 5.  So  too,  chapters  xi-xxv, 
inclusive,  are  omitted  excepting  the  treatment  of  xii : 3 and  xvii : 10. 
This  disappointment  is  still  more  keenly  felt  in  the  treatment  of  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah.  Thirty-three  chapters  out  of  the  fifty-two 
which  comprise  the  Book,  are  passed  by  in  absolute  silence.  If  we 
omit  what  is  said  of  chapters  xxxvii,  xxxix,  and  lii,  only  twenty-eight 
verses  of  the  entire  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  are  given  the  least  explana- 
tion. We  have  an  actual  average  of  only  one  verse  in  every  second 
chapter,  under  consideration.  Then  too,  these  detached  verses  which 
form  the  theme  of  the  discourse  are  treated  with  little  historic  illumi- 
nation, but  are  used  rather  as  vivid  symbols  for  conveying  evangelical 
and  spiritual  truth.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  after  a careful  reading 
of  the  volume  on  Isaiah,  one  has  received  but  little  light  upon  the  great 
work  of  the  prophet,  and  when  further  completing  the  volume  on 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  one  longs  for  some  comprehensive  view  of  the 
life  of  the  prophets,  of  the  dramatic  situations,  and  stirring  appeals 
which  these  prophecies  suggest.  The  spiritualising  method  which  is 
followed,  and  the  fragmentary  treatment  of  texts,  make  it  impossible 
to  gain  any  conception  of  the  grand  sweep  and  purpose  of  these  superb 
prophetic  books.  There  are,  as  has  been  indicated,  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  The  treatment  of  the  first,  and  sixth,  and  fifty-third  and  fifty- 
fifth  chapters  of  Isaiah  is  most  admirable,  and  no  matter  what  verse 
supplies  the  text,  whether  in  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah,  the  discourse  which 
follows  is  always  characterised  by  its  true  evangelical  spirit,  its  vivid 
illustrations,  and  by  its  loyalty  to  the  inspired  Word.  Christ  is  the 
sum  and  center  of  each  discourse,  and  the  reader  can  imagine  the  effect 
which  must  have  been  produced  upon  the  original  hearers  of  these  ser- 
mons, as  they  plead  continually  for  righteousness,  for  justice,  for  faith, 
for  fellowship  with  God,  and  above  all,  for  the  need  of  accepting  the 
atoning  work  and  salvation  of  Christ. 
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The  three  volumes  on  Matthew  form  a most  valuable  commentary  on 
the  Gospel,  and  they  suggest  to  us  the  ground  on  which  Dr.  Maclaren 
has  been  crowned  as  the  “Prince  of  expository  speakers.”  Because  of 
the  larger  space  allotted,  the  discussions  are  more  truly  expository  in 
their  character,  and  are  marked  by  a truer  continuity  and  comprehen- 
siveness. It  is  in  fact  quite  remarkable  to  note  how  few  passages  of 
the  entire  gospel  are  omitted  from  review.  It  will  possibly  be  of  inter- 
est to  mention  these,  merely  to  emphasize  the  completeness  of  these 
volumes.  The  omitted  passages  are  as  follows : “The  Feeding  of  the 
Four  Thousand”  (15:  32- ”9).  “The  Conversation  with  the  Pharisees” 
(16:1-12).  “The  Discussion  on  Divorce”  (19:1-15).  The  Parable 
of  “The  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard”  (20:  1-16).  “The  Cleansing  of 
the  Temple.”  “The  Barren  Fig  Tree.”  “The  Question  of  Authority” 
(21 : 12-32).  “The  Questions  as  to  the  Tribute  and  as  to  the  Resur- 
rection” (22  ch.).  “The  Condemnation  of  the  Pharisees”  (23:1-26). 
“The  Prophetic  Discourse”  (24:  1-41). 

It  will  at  once  be  evident  that  with  these  few  omissions,  we  shall 
have  practically  a complete  commentary  upon  the  Gospel.  The  writer 
clearly  establishes  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  title 
which  he  continually  assigns  to  Christ  as  “The  King,”  showing  us  that 
Matthew — in  contradiction  to  many  modern  expositors — is  peculiarly 
the  Gospel  of  the  “King”  and  the  Gospel  of  the  “Kingdom.”  Among 
the  significant  discourses  connected  with  this  theme,  we  may  mention 
the  following : “The  Herald  of  the  King,”  “The  Ministers  of  the 
King,”  “The  Victory  of  the  King,”  “The  King’s  Charge  to  his  Em- 
bassadors,” “The  King’s  Highway,”  “The  King  in  his  Beauty,”  “The 
Requirements  of  the  King,”  “The  King’s  Farewell,”  “Watching  for  the 
King,”  “The  Coming  of  the  King,”  “The  King  on  his  Judgment 
Throne.” 

Of  the  first  volume,  exactly  two-thirds  is  devoted  to  a treatment  of 
the  “Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  and  more  than  one-half  of  this  large  sec- 
tion is  given  up  to  expositions  of  the  “Beatitudes”  and  “The  Lord’s 
Prayer.”  The  sermons  on  the  “Beatitudes,”  have  a special  merit,  their 
unity  and  logical  sequence,  showing  these  verses  to  be, — “Jewels,  not 
thrown  down  in  a heap,  but  formed  into  a chain  which  whoever  wears 
shall  have  an  ornament  of  grace  about  his  neck.” 

The  series  of  discourses  on  “The  Lord’s  Prayer”  while  familiar  in 
substance,  are  intensely  practical  in  their  teaching,  and  they  fully  attain 
the  evident  aim  of  the  author  to  show  the  comprehensive  meaning  of 
this  model  prayer,  and  they  are  full  of  inspiration,  of  guidance  and  of 
comfort. 

The  entire  section  allotted  to  “The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,”  may  not 
be  adjudged  in  all  points  equal  to  the  admirable  exposition  given  by 
the  Rev.  Oswald  Dykes,  in  his  “Manifesto  of  the  King.”  It  may  per- 
haps be  characterized  by  less  unity  of  treatment,  less  convincing  exe- 
gesis, less  comprehensiveness  of  view ; but  it  is  marked  by  its  clearness 
of  presentation,  by  its  correlation  of  the  great  sermon  to  the  sum  of 
Christian  truth,  by  its  direct  application  to  life;  by  its  searching  appeal 
to  the  heart. 
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The  last  two  volumes  are  composed  of  sermons  on  the  more  familiar 
texts,  and  more  striking  and  significant  scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
Among  the  most  helpful,  the  following  might  be  named : “The  Call  of 

Matthew,”  “Crumbs  and  Bread,”  “Christ,  Confessed  and  Denied,”  “The 
King  in  His  Beauty,”  “What  Christ  Taught  about  His  Death,”  “Geth- 
semane,”  “See  Thou  to  That,”  “The  Veil  Rent,”  and  last  of  all  the 
superb  sermon  which  brings  us  to  Christ  “On  the  Mount,”  and  makes 
us  more  fully  realize  “His  Great  Claim”  and  “His  Great  Commission” 
and  “His  Great  Promise.”  All  of  these  sermons  are  in  Dr.  Maclaren’s 
most  forceful  and  felicitous  style.  They  are  full  of  spiritual  wisdom, 
of  sound  exegesis,  and  of  illuminating  illustrations.  They  suggest  on 
every  page  the  deepest  reverence  for  the  inspired  Word,  an  unquestion- 
ing faith  in  the  supernatural  elements  of  the  Christian  religion,  an 
ardent  devotion  to  Christ,  and  a deep  appreciation  of  His  divine  person 
and  atoning  work.  It  is  certain  that  the  Christian  world  will  await 
with  eagerness,  the  appearance  of  each  succeeding  series  of  these 
admirable  “Expositions  of  Scripture.” 

Princeton.  Chas.  R.  Erdman. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew  in  Esperanto. — La  Evangelio  Sankta  Mateo 
lau  Dro.  Martin  Luther  tradukita  en  la  lingvon  internacian  esper- 
anto  de  W.  B.  Mielck  kaj  Fr.  Stephan,  kun  Antauparolo  de  Lie. 
Dr.  Alfred  Jeremias  pastro  de  la  lutheran-preghejo  kaj  docento  de 
la  Universitato  en  Leipzig.  Leipzig,  1906.  J.  C.  Hinrichs.  pp. 
vii,  66. 

The  newly  invented  language  consists  essentially  of  two  elements: 
the  simplifying  of  the  Grammar,  so  that  it  can  be  mastered  in  half  an 
hour,  and  the  selection  and  organization  of  the  vocabulary,  so  that  every 
European  or  American  finds  that  he  already  knows  five-sixths  of  the 
words.  No  irregularities  of  spelling,  or  of  grammar  or  of  word-build- 
ing are  tolerated;  and  the  whole  affair  becomes  so  obvious  and  easy 
that  one  wonders  why  its  discovery  was  never  made  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

When  we  began  to  master  its  few  rules  we  felt  rather  puzzled  by  the 
nonsense  sentences  with  which  its  textbooks  are  filled,  apparently  after 
the  model  of  the  schoolbooks  for  beginning  French  or  Latin.  The  now 
famous  Krestomatio  of  its  author.  Dr.  Zamenhof,  'rather  increased  the 
perplexity,  by  following  the  nonsense  exercises  with  fables  and  legends, 
especially  one  long  story  of  an  unfortunate  mermaid  who  fell  in  love 
with  a prince  whose  life  she  had  saved  only  to  be  disappointed.  The 
first  sentence  that  revealed  to  us  the  inner  character  of  the  author  was 
when  one  of  the  nonsense  exercises  closed  with  the  sentence  “Preghu 
al  la  Sankta  Virgulino,”  which  means,  being  translated  “pray  to  the 
Holy  Virgin”.  Although  that  is  not  our  way  of  revealing  our  religion. 
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we  were  gratified  to  learn  by  it  that  Zamenhof  was  a Christian,  a 
lesson  which  we  afterwards  found  confirmed  by  some  of  his  hymns; 
though  certainly  he  does  not  wear  his  religion  on  his  sleeve.  Another 
flash  was  thrown  on  the  case  by  one  of  the  Esperanto  Keys,  which  are 
sold  for  a little  more  than  a cent,  and  really  contain  sufficiency  of  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  to  suffice  a student  in  his  initial  work.  The  edition 
of  the  key  which  we  got  from  France  had  an  advertisement  recom- 
mending Esperanto  to  Catholic  Missionaries,  who  being  of  different 
nations  have  endeavoured  to  communicate  with  each  other  by  writing 
Latin,  and  are  advised  hereafter  to  write  and  speak  to  each  other  in 
Esperanto.* 

* The  keys  and  textbooks  can  be  gotten  from  the  American  Esperanto 
Society,  Boston,  Mass. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  a portion  of  the  Scripture  in  Esperanto  would 
be  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  new  language;  as  the  Scriptures  are 
usually  present  in  the  vernacular  of  each  nation.  In  order  to  test  their 
use  we  have  published  a first  lesson  in  Esperanto,  which  after  giving 
a few  directions  as  to  alphabet  and  pronunciation  and  grammar  follows 
it  up  with  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew  in  that  language.  The  effect 
of  this  is  that  most  people  after  reading  through  the  explanations,  and 
knowing  the  general  sense  of  the  narrative  are  able  to  read  the  chapter 
to  the  end,  and  thus  to  get  over  the  introductory  stage. 

Having  been  informed  of  Mielck  and  Stephan’s  Esperanto  Transla- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  we  secured  a few  copies  in  the  hope 
that  we  might  do  something  towards  introducing  it  to  the  notice  of 
clergymen  and  especially  of  missionaries.  Our  leisure  hours  have  been 
devoted  for  some  months  to  the  comparison  of  this  booklet  with  the 
English  Revised  Version,  and  with  Westcott  & Hort’s  Greek  Testament, 
and  to  making  such  revisions  as  are  called  for.  The  Leipzig  book  is  as 
a whole  beautiful  in  its  style  of  Esperanto,  showing  that  the  new 
language  is  rich  and  elegant;  and  the  translators  deserve  honor  for 
producing  the  first  really  useful  book,  and  that  a portion  of  the  Word  of 
God,  which  this  language  thus  far  possesses.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  some  French  priests  are  now  engaged  in  preparing  an  Esperanto 
Version  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark. 

The  system  of  making  the  Leipzig  book  follow  Luther’s  German 
translation  of  Matthew  is  bad ; and  it  is  made  worse  by  errors  for  which 
Luther  is  no  way  responsible.  We  have  an  impression  that  the  trans- 
lators are  better  in  their  knowledge  of  Esperanto  than  in  their  grasp 
of  the  meaning  of  the  work  on  which  they  were  engaged.  We  have 
found  a very  large  number  of  small  matters  on  which  we  would  prefer 
a different  rendering  from  what  they  give,  and  also  several  important 
errors;  so  that  we  cannot  recommend  the  book  for  general  use,  unless 
and  until  it  is  thoroughly  revised. 

Some  of  what  to  us  appear  to  be  its  errors  are  curious  and  instruc- 
tive. We  note  a few : — 

(i)  The  rendering  of  the  Greek  word  for  “repent”  has,  so  far  as 
English-speaking  races  are  concerned,  endorsed  the  Roman  Catholic 
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dogma  of  penance.  Luther’s  rendering  “thut  Busse”  like  Jerome’s 
“penitentiam  agite”  is  capable  of  an  evangelical  interpretation,  and  we 
observe  that  French  and  German  Dictionaries  give  the  two  interpreta- 
tions, leaving  the  reader  to  take  his  choice.  The  same  is  done  for  the 
Esperanto  rendering  given  by  Mielck  and  Stephen,  “Pentofaru,”  by 
Beaufront’s  Esperanto-French  Dictionary,  “Faire  penitence”.  But  Mot- 
teau’s  Esperanto-English  Dictionary,  and  the  English-Esperanto  Dic- 
tionary of  O’Connor  and  Hayes,  give  “Do  penance”  as  the  only  render- 
ing. Thus  Luther’s  work  has  been  appropriated  by  our  Roman  Cath- 
olic friends,  and  we  are  compelled  to  go  back  to  the  Greek  and  adopt 
a term  like  pentegu,  or  pentigu  vin,  if  we  wish  to  retain  the  correct 
translation.  This  one  error,  however  caused,  excludes  the  book  from 
use  among  evangelical  Christians.  The  translation  ‘do  penance’  never 
pretended  to  be  a rendering,  but  rather  an  emendation  of  what  the 
evangelist  wrote.  (See  the  note  in  the  Rhemish  Testament,  on  Mt. 
hi.  2) 

(2)  Luther’s  erroneous  use  of  the  word  for  school  instead  of  syna- 
gogue is  here  adopted  by  Mielck  & Stephen.  Wherever  the  word  occurs 
we  should  substitute  the  Esperanto  word  sinagogo  (accent  always  on  the 
penult). 

(3)  Their  term  for  scribes  is  too  long  for  us,  though  probably  a Ger- 
man can  manage  its  seventeen  letters;  we  substitute  the  word  skribistoj, 
(oj  to  be  sounded  nearly  as  in  “boy”). 

(4)  The  Greek  word  for  nations  is  translated  idolaters,  or  rather 
its  Esperanto  equivalent.  We  prefer  “nacioj”  (nations). 

(5)  In  most  cases  the  plural  form  vi  (you),  is  applied  to  single  per- 
sons addressed,  and  to  the  Divine  Being  in  prayer.  We  prefer  ci,  cin, 
cia  (thou,  thee,  thy),  wherever  the  original  Greek  is  singular. 

(6)  The  terms  pastro  and  chefpastro  are  used  to  signify  ‘priest,’  and 
‘chief’-,  or  ‘high-priest’.  This  word  pastro  must  be  reserved  for  the 
‘pastors’  of  Eph.  iv.  ii;  and  a new  term,  which  we  offer,  pretro,  and 
chefpretro,  (from  the  French  pretre)  used  for  the  sacrificing  priests  of 
the  Jews. 

(7)  The  word  Parable  (Greek  parabole)  is  incorrectly  rendered  by 
alegorio.  An  allegory  is  false  in  form;  the  parables  are  formally  true. 
We  propose  to  use  the  Greek  root,  making  the  word  parable,  whilst  we 
leave  the  longer  term  parabolo  to  mathematics. 

(8)  The  question  “by  whom  do  your  sons  cast  them  (demons)  out?” 
is  inverted  to  signify  its  opposite.  Luther’s  rendering  was  indefinite, 
because  his  German  made  no  difference  between  the  nominative  and  the 
accusative  cases.  Now  Esperanto  is  a precise  language,  and  the  trans- 
lators gave  a precise  meaning,  but  the  opposite  of  the  Greek;  and  also 
turn  the  ‘sons’  into  ‘infants’;  giving  us  “by  whom  do  the  demons  cast 
out  your  infants?”,  a second  massacre  of  infants  for  which  neither 
Matthew  nor  Esperanto  is  responsible. 

(9)  Many  passages  are  mistranslated  because  through  some  bungling 
they  cannot  be  translated  correctly  from  Greek  into  Esperanto.  These 
are  such  expressions  as  “all  these  things”,  and  allied  words;  we  think 
half  a hundred  of  these  mistranslations  in  Matthew.  In  English  we 
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can  say  “after  all  this”;  but  we  cannot  pluralise  ‘this’  without  adding 
the  noun,  giving  “after  all  these  things” ; so  in  Esperanto  we  have  the 
singulars  io,  tio,  chio,  kio  (any,  this  or  that,  every,  what),  whose  plurals 
are  not  used  (probably  because  not  required  for  the  modern  European 
languages)  ; when  the  nouns  are  added  another  form  is  used.  The 
Greek  by  using  the  terms  autonomously  (without  nouns)  in  the  plural 
as  well  as  the  singular  has  puzzled  the  translators.  In  Zamenhof’s 
Krestomatio,  part  of  Homer’s  Iliad  is  translated,  incorrectly,  because 
the  translator  was  afraid  to  pluralise  these  words  in  the  usual  way. 
The  method  adopted  was  to  use  the  singular,  since  there  was  no  plural. 
So  also  Mielck  and  Stephen  translate  Matthew’s  clause  “after  these” 
as  if  it  were  “after  this”,  and  carry  out  this  inaccuracy  throughout  their 
work.  That  course  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  indefensible.  The  plurals 
ioj,  tioj,  chioj,  kioj,  ought  to  be  recognized  as  orthodox,  although  rarely 
required  for  modern  usage. 

(lo)  An  embarrassing  infelicity  is  the  usage  of  Russianised  conso- 
nants, where  for  six  of  the  consonants,  an  additional  set  is  made  by 
supersigns,  representing  the  letter  h.  These  sursignate  h’s  give  a 
repulsive  aspect  to  the  print — make  it  difficult  to  write  and  to  read, 
and  impossible  to  print  in  common  printing  offices.  We  think  that 
the  favor  shown  by  editors  to  the  marked  letters  is  probably  due 
to  this  last  consideration.  The  specialist  offices  have  it  all  to  them- 
selves; not  a ‘monopoly’,  but  an  ‘oligopoly’,  if  we  may  coin  the  term. 
Zamenhof,  the  inventor,  recommends  replacing  the  surscript  h,  by 
adscript  h,  when  more  inconvenient;  but  we  observe  the  British 
Esperantist  and  the  American  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Revuo  are 
disposed  to  criticize  those  who  act  on  Zamenhof’s  liberal  suggestion. 

Our  own  revised  Esperanto  Gospel  is  made  out  according  to  the 
changes  above  pleaded  for ; but  perhaps  it  may  be  better  to  withhold 
publication  till  the  next  Esperanto  Congress  shall  have  considered  the 
points  at  issue. 

There  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  but  Esperanto  has  come  to  stay. 
Even  now,  if  it  were  not  for  its  odd  letters,  we  should  find  it  over  the 
country.  Some  of  the  leading  French  Esperantists  estimate  that  about 
a fifteenth  of  the  trouble  involved  in  learning  an  ordinary  language  is 
required  for  the  new  ‘lingvo’. 

With  the  translation  corrected,  and  the  type  reformed,  the  Gospel 
in  Esperanto  promises  to  become  most  serviceable  in  its  twofold 
function  of  propagating  the  international  language,  and  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  salvation.  It  will  bring  into  harmony  and  mutual  interest 
many  who  are  now  unable  to  know  each  other  because  of  diversity  of 
language.  The  day  seems  very  near  when  in  every  land  every  man  of 
fair  education  shall  be  able  to  talk  to  his  neighbours  all  around  in  this 
little  world  of  ours  and  to  write  and  speak  in  the  go-between  internacia. 
This  is  the  “idea”  of  Zamenhof,  whose  Esperanto  hymns  are  proclaiming 
the  era  of  brotherly  love  and  peace  between  the  nations  which  have 
been  longtime  severed  by  inability  to  comprehend  each  other. 

Princeton.  G.  Macloskie. 
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